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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


(" the numerous exploring expe- 
J ditions which have left the British 
shores, from the days of Cook to the 
present time, few, if any, have ex- 
cited so much interest as that now 
shrouded from our view by the icy 
curtain which clings for the greater 
part of the year around the North 
Pole. 

Behind that curtain, Sir John 
Franklin, and the gallant party un- 
(er his command, disappeared on the 
26th July, 1845; since which period 
no authentic intelligence of them has 
been received, nor indeed any account 
at all beyond the rumours of boats, 
filled with white people, having been 
seen by Esquimaux in the summer 
of 1846, to the east of the mouth of 
the Mackenzie river. 

Availing ourselves of the official 
documents relating to the Arctic ex- 
peditions, which have recently been 
published by the Admiralty, and of 
information derived from authentic 
sources, we purpose in this article to 
notice in the first instance the ex- 
pedition under Sir John Franklin, 
and secondly, those lately despatched 
to his relief, with the view of bring- 
ing succinctly and clearly before our 
readers the machinery, if we may 
80 express ourselves, now at work in 
the Polar seas, for the purpose of 
exploring and making discoveries. 

The existence of a North-west 
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Passage has been a favourite dream 
for centuries. The hope of disco- 
vering a shorter passage to India 
—the original pursuit of Columbus 
himself—may be regarded as the 


‘first incitement to the attempts to 


navigate westward of the north of 
America; and we find sovereigns 
and merchants, time after time, be- 
stowing their patronage and money 
on attempts to pass from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. In 1585, the mer- 
chants of London being, they say, 
‘ satisfyed of the likelyhood of the 
discoverie of the North-west Passage,’ 
sent out an expedition with this ob- 
ject in view ; and, although the ships 
returned unsuccessful, other expedi- 
tions followed in rapid succession. 

It would be impossible to find a 
stronger example of the undaunted 
courage, moral as well as physical, 
which animates British seamen, than 
is presented to us by these Polar ex- 
peditions. Here, indeed, is one of 
their chief glories; for it is evident 
that the fearful rigours of winters 
spent in the regions of thick-ribbed 
ice, are unable to quench that intel- 
lectual fire which has animated, from 
the first, the leaders and participators 
in our Arctic and Antarctic voyages. 

In December, 1844, Sir John Bar- 
row, then one of the secretaries to 
the Admiralty, submitted a proposi- 
tion to the council of the Royal 
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Socicty, for the discovery of the 
North-west Passage, in which he 
strongly urged the equipment of an 
expedition which should endeavour 
to pass from Melville Island to 
Gehring’s Strait, a distance of about 
nine hundred miles, keeping midway 
between the supposed Banks’ Land 
and the coast of America. Sir John 
Barrow conceived that, although 
Parry saw from Melville Island 
something that looked like the loom- 
ing of land to the southward, which 
is marked on the Polar chart as 
Banks’ Land, yet, even were it so, it 
would not in any way interfere with 
the direct track between Behring’s 
Strait and Cape Walker (the last 
land on the south of Barrow’s 
Strait, which leads to Melville 
Island) ; and the ground on which 
he assumed that in this track no 
land intervenes, is, that the whole 
north coast of America has been 
traversed by various persons by land, 
and in boats by water, that nothing 
like land could be discovered from 
the high coast between the meridians 
of Cape Walker and Behring’s Strait; 
and that little or no ice was obsery- 
able 
Sir John Barrow adds :— 


The Utilitarians were at all times ready 
enough to ask, Cui bono ? but Elizabeth 
and her ministers, with their enlightened 
minds, sought for ‘ knowledge,’ the re- 
sult of which they needed not to be t ld 
was ‘power.’ Observe what followed ; 
the knowledge gained by the Arctic voy- 
agers was not thrown away. Sir Hum- 
phry Gilbert, by his grant of the Island 
of Newfoundland, made his voyage thi- 
ther, in which he nobly perished, but 
his knowledge did not perish with him ; 


on the contrary, it laid the foundation of 


the valuable cod-fishery, which still ex- 
ists. Davis, by the discovery of the strait 
that bears his name, opened the way to 
the whale fishery, still carried on; an 
Frobisher pointed out the strait 
conducted Hudson to the bay that 

his name, and which gave rise to the 
establishment of a company of merchants 
under the name of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, whose concerns are of that 
extensive nature as to be carried on across 
the whole continent of America, and to 
the very shores of the Polar Sea. 

Lastly, the discovery of Baffin, which 
pointed out, among others, the great 
opening of Lancaster Sound on the east- 
ern coast of that bay which bears his 
name, has in our time been found to 
lead into the Polar Sea, through which 
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the North-west Passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific will one day be accom. 
plished, and for the execution of which 
we are now contending; and which, if 
left to be performed by some other 
power, England, by her neglect of it, 
after having opened the east and west 
doors, would be laughed at by all 
world for having hesitated to pass the 
thresholds. 

It should not be overlooked that the: 
are in the Pacific, at this moment, two 
fleets of the only two naval powers likely 
to undertake the enterprise in question; 
it is extremely probable some of their 
ships will make trial of this nearest pas- 
sage home when they leave the Pacific 
station. 

If expense be the only objection 
may be met by observing that one s¢ 
son only would suffice for its de 
and the cost not more than one-third 
that of the late Antarctic expedit 
under Sir James Ross, while one 
biects would be precisely the sam 
that of the other, namely, observati 
on terrestrial magnetism,—considered 
such importance, that magnetic ob 
atories have been established, 

the influence of England, in almost ever 
part of the globe. 


Sir John Barrow further stated, 
that the ships Erebus and Terror, 
which had recently returned from 
the Antarctic expedition under Sir 
James Ross, were in such good order 
as to be ready to be made available 
for immediate employment in the 
Arctic seas, and that there was no 
want of officers well used to the ice, 
who were ready and willing to em- 
bark on an expedition for completing 
the North-west Passag re, 

It was understood that Sir John 
Barrow’s proposition had been ap- 
proved by Lord Haddington, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
the other lords commissioners; and 
the reader will be prepared to hear 
that the council of the Royal Socicty 
gave their support to the proposed 
expe dition, not only as likely to 
increase geogr aphical knowledge, but 
as a help to the progress of the 
science of terrestrial magnetism, which 
they have for many years been most 
zealous in advancing. 

Accordingly, Government resolved 
on making one more attempt to solve 
the problem of a North-west Pas- 
sage ; and in the early part of 1845 
it became known that the intrepid, 
and we may add, veteran Sir John 
Frankliv, who had but recently re- 
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turned from an arduous and anxious 
service at the Antipodes, as Go- 
vernor of Van Diemen’s Land, had 
been nominated by the Admiralty 
to command an expedition for the 
above object. Little time elapsed 
before the ships were ready for sail- 
ing. They were the Erebus and 
the Terror, commanded, officered, 
and manned as follows :— 


The Erebus. 
Sir John Franklin, Captain. 
James Fitzjames, Commander* 
Graham Gore.t 
Henry T. D. Le Vesconte - Lieutenants. 
James William Fairholme ) 
Charles F. Des Vaux ) 
Robert O. Sargent \. 
E. Couch 
H. F. Collins, Second Master. 
Stephen S. Stanley, Surgeon. 
H. D. Goodsir, Assistant Surgeon. 
James Read, Ice Master. 
12 Warrant and Petty-officers, 
58 Seamen and Marines. 


70 Total 


Mates. 


The Terror. 
Francis Rawdon M. Crozier, Captain. 
Edward Little 
G. H. Hodgson - 
John Irving 
Frederick Hornby ) 
Robert Thomas © j Mates. 
Thomas Blanky, Ice Master. 
G. A. Maclean, Second Master. 
J. S. Peddie, Surgeon. 
Alexander M‘Donald, Assistant Surgeon. 
J. H. Helpman, Clerk in Charge. 
11 Warrant and Petty-officers. 


57 Seamen and Marines. 


Lieutenants. 


68 Total 


The fitting up of the above ves- 
sels differed in one respect from that 
of all ships previously sent out on 
Arctic expeditions. ‘This consisted 
in their being furnished with a small 
steam-engine and archimedian screw. 
But in the experimental trip made 
by the Erebus, to test the power of 
the screw, the utmost speed which 
could be attained scarcely amounted 
to three knots an hour, although 
every means, as we ourselves can 
attest, were taken to increase this 
rate. The ships were supplied with 
fuel for twelve days—a quantity ma- 
nifestly insufficient for their proba- 
ble wants, but still as much as they 
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could afford to stow away, having to 
carry provisions for three years. 
‘When the very small speed produci- 
ble by the steam-power is considered, 
coupled with the great inconvenience 
likely to result from the most valu- 
able part of the ship being occupied 
by the boiler and machinery, not to 
mention the great probability of the 
screw being nipped by the ice, we 
shall be quite prepared to hear that 
this part of the equipment has 
turned out a failure, and that the 
steam machinery has been thrown 
overboard, as happened in the case 
of the Victory, commanded by Sir 
John Ross, in his expedition under- 
taken in 1818. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, 
that the ships were provided with 
the most improved magnetical and 
meteorological instruments, and with 
every thing which the experience of 
repeated Arctic expeditions could sug- 
gest. 

On the 26th May, 1845, the ex- 
pedition departed. 

We shall now give a résumé of 
Sir John Franklin's official instruc- 
tions. 

They set forth, in the first in- 
stance, the expediency of making 
another attempt for the accomplish- 
ment of a North-west Passage, and 
then direct Sir John Franklin to 
proceed with the greatest possible 
despatch to Davis’ Strait, taking the 
transport as far up that Strait as he 
can, without allowing her to be beset 
by ice, or exposed to any violent 
contact with it. The transport is 
then to be cleared of the provisions 
and stores with which she is charged 
for the use of the expedition, and to 
be sent back to England. Sir John 
Franklin is next ordered to proceed 
into Baffin’s Bay, and to enter Lan- 
caster Sound with as little delay as 
possible. 

Lancaster Sound, and its continuation 
through Barrow’s Strait, having been 
four times navigated without any impedi- 
ment by Sir Edward Parry, and since fre- 
quently by whaling ships, will probably be 
found without any impediment from ice 
or islands ; and Sir Edward Parry he-. 
ing also proceeded from the latter in a 
straight course to Melville Island, and 
returned without experiencing any, or 





* Since promoted to the rank of Captain. 23 . 
+ Lieutenant Gore served in the Antarctic expedition under Sir James Ross. 
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very little, difficulty, it is hoped that the 
remaining portion of the passage, about 
nine hundred miles, to Behring’s Strait, 
may also be found equally free from ob- 
struction ; and in proceeding to the west- 
ward, therefore, you will not stop to 
examine any openings either to the north- 
ward or southward in that Strait, but 
continue to push to the westward with- 
out loss of time, in the latitude of about 
74°, till you have reached the longitude 
of that portion of land on which Cape 
Walker is situated, or about 98° west. 
From that point we desire that every 
effort be used to endeavour to penetrate 
to the southward and westward, in a 
course as direct towards Behring’s Strait 
as the position and extent of the ice, or 
the existence of land, at present un- 
known, may admit. 

We direct you to this particular part 
of the Polar Sea as affording the best 
prospect of accomplishing the passage to 
the Pacific, in consequence of the un- 
usual magnitude and apparently fixed 
state of the barrier of ice observed by 
the Hecla and Griper, in the year 1820, 
off Cape Dundas, the south-western ex- 
tremity of Melville Island; and we, 
therefore, consider that loss of time would 
be incurred in renewing the attempt in 
that direction : but should your progress 
in the direction before ordered be ar- 
rested by ice of a permanent appearance, 
and that when passing the mouth of the 
Strait between Devon and Cornwallis 
Islands, you had observed that it was 
open and clear of ice 
you will duly consider, with reference to 
the time already consumed, as well as to 
the symptoms of a late or early close of 
the season, whether that channel might 
not offer a more practicable outlet from 
the Archipelago, and a more ready ac 
cess to the open sea, where there would 
be neither islands nor banks to arrest 
and fix the floating masses of ice. And if 
you should have advanced too far to the 
south-westward to expedient 
to adopt this new course before the end 
of the if, therefore, 
you should have determined to winter in 
that neighbourhood, it will be a matter 
for your matur whether 
in the ensuing season you would pro- 
ceed by the above-mentioned Strait, or 
whether you would persevere to the 
south-westward, according to the former 
directions. 


; we desire thet 


render it 


present season, and 


deliberation 


In case of Sir John Franklin being 
so fortunate as to make the passage, 
he is ordered to proceed to the Sand- 
wich Islands, to refit the ships and 
refresh the crews; and should op- 
portunity offer, an officer is to be 
sent with despatches to England by 
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Panama: but in the event of no 
such opportunity offering during his 
stay at the Sandwich Is Jands, he is, 
on quitting them, to proceed with 
the two ships to Panama, there to 
land an officer with despatches for 
England; after which, no time is to 
be lost in returning to England by 
way of Cape Horn. 

Considerable discretionary power 
is however, given, as will be scen 
by the following extract from the 
instructions: —_— 


In an undertaking of this description, 
much must always be left to the discre- 
tion of the commanding-officer; and as 
the objects of this expedition have been 
fully explained to you, and you have 
already had much experience on service 
of this nature, we are convinced we can- 
not do better than leave it to your judg- 
ment, in the event of your not making a 
on, either to winter 
the coast, with the view of following 


we this seas 


pass 


next season any hopes or 
which your 


expectati 
observations this \ 

lead you to entertain, or to return to 
England to report to us the 
such observations, alwa 


result 
ys recollecting our 
health, comfort, and 
safety of yourself, your officers, and men; 
and you will duly weigh how far the ad- 
vantage of starting next season from an 
advanced position may be ¢ 
lanced by what may be suffered during 
the winter, and by the want of such 1 
and refitting as would be af 
forded by your return to England, 


anxiety for the 


yunterba- 


freshment 


Although effecting a passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific is dis- 
tinctly stated to be the main object 
of the expedition, yet ascertaining 
the true geographical position of 
capes, coasts, Xc. the set of the cur- 
rents in the Arctic seas, and the 


vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, are 
specified as objects of high interest 
and importance. 

For the purpose of ascertaining 
the set of the currents, as well as of 
affording more frequent chances of 
hearing of the progress of the expe- 
dition, Sir John Franklin is directed, 
after passing the latitude of 65° 
north, to—once every day, when in 
an ascertained current—throw over- 
board a bottle or copper cylinder, 
closely sealed, containing a paper 
stating the date and position at which 
it is launched; and for this purpose 
each ship was supplied with papers 
on which w as printed in several lan- 
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guages a request that, whoever 
should find it, would take measures 
for transmitting it to the Admiralty. 

In the case of any irreparable ac- 
cident happening to cither of the 


two ships, the officers and crew of 


the disabled ship are to be removed 
into the other; and with her, singly, 
Sir John Franklin is authorised to 
proceed in prosecution of the voyage. 
In ease of any fatal accident happen- 
ing to the latter, the command is 
given to Captain Crozier, who is to 
act upon the instructions to the best 
of his inability. 

It will be seen by the foregoing 
that great latitude is given to Sir 
John Franklin, both as to the means 
he may employ to accomplish the 
great object of the expedition, and 
the time which he may devote to the 
task. It is well known by his rela- 
tives and friends, who conversed with 
him on the subject immediately be- 
fore he sailed, that he did not calcu- 
late that the passage could be effected 
in one season. Writing to Col. Sabine 
from Whalefish Islands, under the 
date of July 9, 1845, he says :— 

I hope my dear wife and daughter will 
not be over anxious if we should not re- 
turn by the time they have fixed upon ; 
and I must beg of you to give them the 
benefit of your advice and experience 
when that arrives, for you know well, 
that even after the second winter, with- 
out success in our object, we should wish 
to try some other channel if the state of 
our "provisions and the health of the 
crews justify it. 

As we have stated, the last ac- 
counts received of the expedition 
bore the date of July 26, 1845, when 
Captain Dannett, of the Prince of 
Wales whaler, fell in with the dis- 
covery ships in Melville Bay, in 
74° 48’ N. lat. and 66° 13’ W. long. 
A boat, with seven officers, boarded 
the whaler; and Captain Dannett 
was to have dined on board Sir John 
Franklin’s ship the following day, 
but the wind favouring him he 
sailed during the night, and was, 
therefore, unable to be the bearer of 
letters which would otherwise have 
been sent by him. Captain Dannett 
states that the officers whom he saw, 
but of whose names (with the excep- 
tion of Captain Fitzjames) he is 
ignorant, were all well and in high 
spirits. He represents the ice as 
being at the time very heavy, but 
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loose ; the officers, he adds, expressed 
good hopes of soon completing the 
expedition. 

No intelligence whatever was 
gleaned of the Erebus and ‘Terror 
during the summer of 1846. That 
summer is reported by the whale- 
ships to have been unusually severe. 
‘The thermometer was above freezing- 
point only twenty days, and the north 
ice remained unbroken. None of the 
whalers appear to have approached 
Lancaster Sound during this season. 

The summer of 1847 was equally 
barren of information, although, as 
will be seen by the annexed letter 
from the captain of a whaler, a much 
higher latitude was reached than 
during the previous year :— 

Aberdeen, 17th November, 1847. 

Sir,—In answer to your questions I 
respectfully beg to state, the Saint Andrew 
crossed Baftin’s Bay from Cape York in 
lat. 76°, long. 67°, to Pond’s Bay, our 
usual fishing ground, in lat. 72° 45’, 
long. 76°, July 23d. The whales having 
disappeared, I determined to proceed to 
Lancaster Sound, both with a view to 
the capture of whales and in search of 
her majesty’s ships. I contended for a 
week against an adverse wind and a 
strong swell down the Sound : we attained 
no higher longitude than 78°, August 5th ; 
no appearance of ice in the Sound, and 
none but detached streams within 100 
miles of it to the east. In consequence 
of a very mild winter, there will be very 
little ice left in Davis’ Strait this season ; 
the last two winters were the mildest the 
Danes have experienced for a great num- 
ber of years at their settlement of Oper- 
navick, in lat. 72° 45’ N., long. 56°. 
The Saint Andrew re-crossed the Strait 
in lat. 72° 15’, in August ; not more than 
10 miles of ice, and very light. In lat. 
70° N. fell in with very heavy ice, which 
continued so to lat. 64° 55’; that ice 
must have come out of Barrow’s Strait 
the previous season. 

Being a little acquainted with the 
Esquimaux language, | made every in- 
quiry of the various tribes I met at Pond’s 
Bay, but could procure no information 
respecting Sir John Franklin, who, I 
think, must have attained a very high 
longitude. The Saint Andrew left Cum- 
berland Strait, off Baffin, on the 15th of 
October, where ‘we had been at anchor 
for six weeks. No other ships attained a 
higher longitude this season in Sound. 

Yours, &e. 
(Signed) Wa. Penny. 
John Barrow, Esq. 

It is worthy of notice that, although 

thé above letter speaks of a quantity 
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of ice as having come out of Barrow’s 
Strait during the previous season, 
there was no trace or any vestige of 
the expedition, which might be ex- 
pected when we are told of a current 
setting from the west, and remember 
that Sir John Franklin’s instructions 
were to throw a bottle, or copper 
cylinder, containing a paper stating 
his position, overboard daily after 
passing the latitude of 65° north. A 
striking instance of the direction of 
the current to the south and east 
from Barrow’s Strait has been re- 
cently afforded us by the Prince of 
Wales whaler having picked up, on 
the 2d of October last, in latitude 
68° 10’ N. and longitude 64° 30’ W., 
a cask containing a paper, which was 
thrown from the Investigator on the 
28th of August, 1848, in latitude 
73° 50’ N., and longitude 78° 6’ W. 
This cask was, therefore, drifted 
5° 40’ southward, and 14° 36’ east- 
ward. 

The captain of the Lady Jane 
whaler attained the latitude of 76°, 
and the longitude of 80°. He re- 
presents the ice during the whole of 
the fishing-season in 1847 as being 
unusually thick and heavy, and 
adds,— 

In places where it has been generally 
found six feet thick, this year it was ten 
feet ; and this the natives accounted to 
me for by the wind having prevailed so 
much from the south-east all the winter, 
which pressed the ice upon the west 
land. My ship was the only one in Sir 
James Lancaster’s Sound as far as Navy 
Board Inlet; and in the middle of that 
Sound there was nothing to be seen to 
the westward but a few pieces of small 
ice. I was most anxious to obtain some 
information about her majesty’s ships, 
and endeavoured to effect a landing on 
both sides of the Sound; but the ice was 
so heavy and packed on the coast, that 
travelling was quite impossible. 

So closed the year 1847, and the 
public began to feel like the king 
and princess who watched the third 
disappearance of Schiller’s diver ; for 
three years had nearly elapsed with- 
out receiving any intelligence of the 
expedition. 

It should be observed, too, that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, with 
their usual energy, instructed their 
officers to give intimation to the na- 
tives to be on the look-out for the 
expedition, which would, in all pro- 
ability, endeavour to approach the 
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shore near the Mackenzie or Copper- 
mine River, with the view of landing 
despatches; and to convey to the 
nearest establishment any papers or 
letters that might be intrusted to 
their charge, for which they would 
be liberally rewarded. Further di- 
rections were given to take every 
possible measure for the protection 
and maintenance of the party in the 
event of their landing. , 

The offer held out by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, of a reward to 
the natives, may, in some degree, ac- 
count for the rumour which was so 
recently circulated of their having 
seen two boats filled with white peo- 
ple to the east of the Mackenzie, in 
the fall of 1846. This appears to be 
Sir John Richardson's opinion, for 
he says in his letter to the Admi- 
ralty,—‘ I place no confidence in the 
rumours, but merely consider that 
they have originated in the queries 
of the traders, and the desire of the 
Indians to excite the curiosity of the 
questioner, in the hope that they 
may obtain something thereby.’ 

Before the close of the year 1847 
—indced, in the early part of it— 
several conferences were held by the 
most experienced Arctic voyagers 
respecting the best mode of succour- 
ing Sir John Franklin. As early as 
September 1846, Sir John Ross, to 
his credit be it recorded, addressed a 
letter to the Admiralty, volunteer- 
ing to head an expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin in 1847. To this 
the Admiralty replied by stating, that 
whilst they appreciated the gallant 
and humane intentions of the writer, 
it was not intended immediately to 
despatch any relief expedition. ‘The 
Admiralty, however, lost no time in 
collecting the best practical opinions 
as to the measures to be adopted for 
obtaining tidings of, or rendering 
assistance to, the missing ships. It 
may be proper here to state, that it 
was the firm determination of Sir 
John Franklin not to abandon the 
enterprise until he had exhausted all 
the channels leading to, or supposed 
to lead to, the sea west of Melville 
Island. We have often heard him 


thus express himself; and Sir John 
Richardson, who may be regarded 
as one of Sir John Franklin’s warm- 
est friends, confirms this. He says:— 

I had many conversations with Frank- 
lin up to the eve of his departure, re- 
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specting his future proceedings. His 
plans were, to shape his course, in the 
first instance, for the neighbourhood of 
Cape Walker, and to push to the west- 
ward in that parallel; or, if that could 
not be accomplished, to make his way 
southwards, to the channel discovered on 
the north coast of the continent, and so 
on, to Behring’s Strait; failing suc- 
cess in that quarter, he meant to retrace 
his course to Wellington Sound, and at- 
tempt a passage northwards of Parry’s 
Islands ; and, if foiled there also, to de- 
scend Regent’s Inlet, and seek the pas- 
sage along the coast discovered by Messrs. 
Dease and Simpson. 

Colonel Sabine, who, though a 
landsman, has bestowed much atten- 
tion on the fascinating subject of 
a North-west Passage, and whose 
opinion is entitled to great consider- 
ation, has long conceived that the 
most probable passage lies through 
Wellington Channel. He says :— 
‘The east and west sides of Wel- 
lington Channel should be especially 
searched for notices, which may not 
improbably have been deposited 
there; and one of the ports in the 
vicinity might be made one of the 
temporary stations for the dépdt 
ship.’ 

Thus, it is evident that a large 
tract of Arctic sea must be swept, 
and many hundreds of miles of coast 
examined, before the search for Sir 
John Franklin should be abandoned 
as hopeless. 

Let us turn now to an examin- 
ation of the measures which have 
been taken to find the ice-locked 
Erebus and Terror. 

It was determined that three ex- 
peditions should be equipped: one, 
consisting of two ships, to follow in 
the track of the Erebus and ‘Terror 
as far as Lancaster Sound, and then 
to commence searching ; one, also 
consisting of two ships, to be sent to 
Behring’s Strait ; and the third, con- 
sisting of a boat-party, to descend 
the Mackenzie and search the Ame- 
rican coast eastward of that river, 
leaving the coast to the west to be 
explored by boats belonging to the 
ships despatched from Behring’s 
Strait. 

The command of the first expedi- 
tion was given to Sir James Ross, 
who volunteered his services; that 
of the second to Commander Moore ; 
and the third to Sir John Richard- 
son, who, although but recently 


married, holding a lucrative Govern- 
ment appointment, and no longer in 
the enjoyment of youth, had in the 
noblest manner, utterly regardless of 
the fearful privations which attach 
to an Arctic land and sea expedition, 
and with which former expeditions 
of a similar nature have made him 
familiar, volunteered his services. 

Availing ourselves of the official 
instructions to these officers, we hope 
to be enabled to give our readers a 
correct idea of the plans which it is 
proposed to adopt. First, with re- 
gard to the expedition under Sir 
James Ross. This consists of two 
ships, the Enterprise and Investi- 
gator, of four hundred and seventy, 
and four hundred and twenty tons 
respectively. They were built ex- 
pressly for this expedition, and are 
m every way calculated for Arctic 
navigation. Each ship, at the sug- 
gestion of Sir James Ross, is pro- 
vided with a launch fitted with a 
steam-engine and screw, of sufficient 
power to propel them at the rate of 
about five knots an hour. The ships 
carry ninety tons of coal, and provi- 
sions for three years. 

Sir James Ross is directed, in the 
first instance, to proceed without de- 
lay to Lancaster Sound. In passing 
through that inlet to the westward, 
he is to. carefully search both its 
shores, as well as those of Barrow’s 
Strait, for any notices that may 
have been deposited there, and for 
any casual indications of their hav- 
ing been visited by either of Sir 
John Franklin’s ships. Should the 
season be sufficiently open, a similar 
examination is to be made at one of 
the shores of Wellington Channel. 
The several intervals of coast that 
appear in our charts to lie between 
Capes Clarence and Walker are next 
to be carefully explored; and, by 
means of the steam-launches and 
ships’ boats, it is confidently expected 
that all this will be completed during 
the present season (1848). It is re- 
commended that the Investigator 
should be secured for the winter ina 
fit and safe port near Cape Rennell, 
from which position a considerable 
extent of coast may be explored on 
foot ; and in the spring of 1849, de- 
tached partics may be sent across 
the ice to look thoroughly into the 
creeks along the western coast of 
Boothia, as far as Cape Nicolai, while 
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another party is to proceed to the 
southward, and ascertain whether 
the blank space shewn there in our 
charts consists of an open seca, 
through which Sir John Franklin 
may have passed, or, on the contrary, 
of a continuous chain of islands, 
among which he may still be blocked 
up. As soon as the returning summer 
shall have opened a passage between 
the land and the main body of the 
ice, the Investigator is to detach her 
steam-launch to Lancaster Sound, 
in order to meet the whale ships 
which usually visit the western side 
of Baffin’s Bay about that time, and 
by which further instructions and 
communications will be sent out. 

The Enterprise is directed to press 
forward to the westward, and en- 
deavour to reach Winter Harbour 
in Melville Island, or Banks’ Land. 
From this western station active par- 
ties are to be despatched, to make 
short and useful excursions before 
the season closes, and still more ef- 
fective ones in the ensuing spring. 
One party is then to pursue the 
coast in whatever direction it may 
seem likely to have been followed 
by Sir John Franklin ; and thus de- 
termine the general shape of the 
western face of Banks’ Land. It is 
then to proceed direct to Cape Bath- 
urst, or Cape Parry, on the main 
land; at each of which places Sir 
John Richardson is directed to leave 
provisions for its use; that party 
will then advance to Fort Good 
Hope, where they will find direc- 
tions for continuing their progress 
up the Mackenzie River, so as to re- 
turn to England by the usual route 
of traders. 

Another party is to explore the 
eastern coast of Banks’ Land, and from 
thence make at once for Cape Kru- 
senstern, where, or at Cape Hearne, 
a caché of pemmican will be placed 
for Sir John Richardson. The party 
are to communicate with the latter, 
and placing themselves under his 
orders, are to assist him in examining 
the shores of Victoria and Wollas- 
ton’s Islands, and finally return with 
him to England by whatever route 
he may deem advisable. 

The Admiralty desire the fore- 
going instructions to be regarded as 
the general outline only of their de- 
sires, leaving Sir James Ross free to 
institute any other plans which local 
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circumstances may render necessary 
or desirable ; and they add,—‘ If 
Providence should not be pleased to 
crown your efforts with success, we 
leave it to your own judgment 
when, and from whence, to return to 
England, as soon as you are con- 
vinced that every means within your 
reach have been exhausted.’ 

We have only to add, with re- 
spect to this expedition, that the 
Enterprise and Investigator sailed on 
the 12th May, 1848, and reached 
Opernavik, in latitude 72° 40’ N. 
and longitude 56° W., on the 13th 
July. Sir James Ross, writing from 
thence, says :— 


That the natives informed him the 
winter had been unusually severe, and 
that they had all suffered greatly from 
hunger. (He adds) The appearances of 
the sea and sky since we have left Whale 
Islands induce me to believe that the 
present season will not prove unfavour- 
able to navigation, although a strong 
blink in the sky to the westward proves 
that the main pack is not far distant in 
that direction, so that we shall be obliged 
to go to the northward to round the 
north end of it, before we can stretch 
across to Lancaster Sound. .... Last 
night a strong gale came on from the 
southward, and has this morning brought 
so heavy a sea into the harbour, that I 
think we shall be obliged to get off to sea 
as soon as we can. The whalers’ ac- 
counts are not so favourable as I ex- 
pected ; but they have given up the at- 
tempt to cross to the west land at a very 
early period of the season. The strong 
southerly gale will have produced a very 
beneficial effect on the ice to the north- 
ward, and J have no doubt of being able 
to get along famously. 


Later accounts shew that Sir James 
Ross was in latitude 73° 50’ N., and 
longitude 78° 6°30’ W., on the 28th 
of August, at which period all the 
officers and crew were well. 

We pass now to the expedition 
despatched to Behring’s Strait. This 
consists of the ships Plover and He- 
rald. The former is commanded by 
Commander Moore, and is fitted for 
Arctic navigation. ‘The instructions 
order the Plover to proceed to Pa- 
nama, where she will be met by the 
Herald, commanded by Captain Kel- 
lett; the latter is then to take on 
board such provisions and stores as 
will be required for the service ; and 
the two ships are to proceed to Pe- 
tropaulowski and Sitka, for the pur- 
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pose of procuring interpreters and a 
supply of fresh meat. 

They are then to push on to Beh- 
ring’s Strait, and should arrive there 
about the Ist of July, and procced 
along the American coast as far as 
is consistent with the certainty of 
preventing the ships being beset by 
the ice. Four whale-boats are then 
to be despatched along the coast, 
to look for a harbour in which to 
receive the Plover for the winter ; 
and when a suitable place is found, 
two of the boats are to conduct the 
Plover to her winter quarters, and 
the other two to proceed along the 
coast in search of the voyagers, and 
to communicate, if possible, with the 
party which it is intended shall 
descend the Mackenzie River under 
the command of Sir John Richard- 
son. As soon as symptoms of winter 
appear, the boats are to return to 
the Plover, which ship being fitted 
with fuel and provisions and stores 
from the Herald, will house in and 
make all snug for the winter. ‘The 
Herald is then to return to the south, 
to give intelligence ofthe spot where 
she left the Plover. Extensive ex- 
cursions are to be made early in the 
spring by small parties from the 
Plover, in every possible and practi- 
cable direction, from the winter sta- 
tion; but as soon as the water has 
formed along the coast, boat expedi- 
tions are to be despatched towards 
the Mackenzie River, again to com- 
municate, if possible, with Sir John 
Richardson's party. Whenthemonth 
of July, 1849, arrives, the Herald 
will again proceed to communicate 
with the Plover; and the Captain of 
the Herald will be guided by his 
own discretion and judgment, the 
information he may receive, and 
other existing circumstances, in re- 
equipping the Plover for passing a 
second winter on that part of the 
coast, and for continuing her in the 
search for Sir John Franklin. 

In addition to the provisions ne- 
cessary for the crew of the Plover, 
she is provided with large quantities 
of preserved meats for the use of the 
party under Sir John Franklin, 
should they be compelled to abandon 
their ships and travel over the ice, 
or along the coast of America to 
Behring’s Strait. 

No restrictions are placed on Com- 
mander Moore with respect to time, 
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and he is allowed to use the best 
means in his power to afford the 
desired relief to Sir John Franklin's 
expedition. It is important to state, 
that the Russian Government have 
undertaken to instruct the authori- 
ties at Sitka (Norfolk Sound) to give 
all assistance in their power to the 
Plover. Captain Beechey, who has 
had much experience in Arctic navi- 
gation, and who, it will be remem- 
bered, commanded the Blossom in 
the expedition sent to Behring’s 
Strait to co-operate with Franklin, 
who proceeded westerly from the 
mouth of the Mackenzie, has sup- 
plied Commander Moore with valu- 
able suggestions; and the Hudson's 
Bay Company have instructed their 
officers to give all the accommodation 
at their disposal to the boating party 
of the Plover, should they proceed 
as far castward as to ascend the 
Mackenzie. 

We have now to consider the over- 
land expedition, under the command 
of Sir John Richardson, upon which 
great reliance is placed by competent 
authorities, who entertain strong 
hopes that it may be the agent to 
relieve Franklin. This expedition 
was suggested by Sir John Richard- 
son as early as February 1847. It 
consists of four boats built in Eng- 
land, thirty feet long and six feet 
wide, of as light materials as is con- 
sistent with the necessary strength, 
manned by twenty men in all, and 
each capable of carrying nearly three 
tons in addition to their complement 
of men. ‘These boats with their 
crews left England with the Hud- 
son’s Bay ships in the summer of 
1847, and made great progress on 
the route to the Mackenzie before 
the close of the season. 

On the 25th of March, 1848, Sir 
John Richardson, accompanied by 
Mr. Rae, whose recent Arctic ex- 
plorations will be in the recollection 
of our readers, left England for Hali- 
fax and New York by the mail- 
steamer, and lost no time in pushing 
on northwards. <A letter received 
from Sir John Richardson, dated 
from Methay Portage, July 4, 1848, 
states that Mr. Rae and himself had 
joined the boat party on that portage. 
He adds, ‘ We hope to leave this on 
the 7th; but the men are much 
fatigued, and we shall go to the sea 
much less fresh and fit for the voyage 
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than would have been the case had 
we had the help of horses in making 
this very laborious portage.’ Sir 
John Richardson expected to reach 
the mouth of the Mackenzie about 
the Ist of August. Ilis further pro- 
bable proceedings will be gathered 
from the following extracts from his 
instructions :— 


If you reach the sea in the first week 
of August, it is hoped you will be able to 
make the complete voyage to the Copper- 
mine River, and also to coast a consider- 
able part of the western and southern 
shores of Wollaston Land, and to ascend 
the Coppermine to some convenient point, 
where Mr. Bell and a party can be 
left with the provisions ready for the 
next year’s voyage ; and you will instruct 
him to send two hunters to the banks of 
the river to provide food for the party 
on the route to Fort Confidence, and 
thus spare you any further consumption 
of pemmican, reserved for the following 
summer. 

As it may happen, however, from your 
late arrival on the coast, or subsequent 
unexpected detentions, that you cannot 
with safety attempt to reach the Copper- 
mine, you have our full permission in 
such a case to return to Fort Good Hope, 
on the Mackenzie, there to deposit two 
of the boats, with all the sea stores, and 
to proceed with the other two boats, and 
the whole of the crews, to winter quarters 
on Great Bear Lake. 

And you have also our permission to 
deviate from the line of route along the 
coast, should you receive accounts from 
the Esquimaux, which may appear cre- 
dible, of the crews of the Erebus and 
Terror, or some part of them, being in 
some other direction. 

For the purpose of more widely ex- 
tending your search, you are at liberty 
to leave Mr. Rae and a party of volun- 
teers to winter on the coast, if by the 
establishment of a sufficient fishery, or 
by killing a number of deer or musk 
oxen, you may be able to lay up pro- 
visions enough for them until you can 
rejoin them next summer. 

Should it appear necessary to continue 
the search a second summer (1849), 
and should the boats have been housed 
on the Coppermine, you are to descend 
that river on the breaking up of the ice 
in June 1849, and to examine the 
passages between Wollaston and Banks 
and Victoria Lands, so as to cross the 
routes of some of Sir James C. Ross’s 
detached parties, and to return to Great 
Bear Lake in September 1849, and with- 
draw the whole party from thence to 
winter on Great Slave Lake, which would 
be as far south as you will have a prospect 
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of travelling before the close of the river 
navigation. 

The Admiralty extend to Sir John 
Richardson the same latitude in his 
operations as they grant to Sir James 
Ross and Commander Moore: they 
are only anxious that the search so 
laudably undertaken by Sir John 
Richardson should not be unneces- 
sarily or hazardously prolonged ; and 
to guard against this, they order his 
search to cease after the winter of 
1849, which is to be passed on the 
Great Slave Lake, and that, at the 
earliest practical moment in the spring 
of 1850, he is to take steps to retur: 
to England. We need scarcely ob- 
serve, that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany are powerful auxiliaries in this 
expedition. By their co-operation, 
the boats destined for the coast na- 
vigation were carried through North- 
ern America, under the management 
of Mr. Bell ; and their officers have 
received the necessary instructions to 
have supplies of provisions at the 
winter quarters. Some idea of the 
quantity necessary to support active 
physical life in the Arctic regions 
will be gathered by the following 
extract of a letter from Sir John 
Richardson to the Admiralty :— 

The rations during thevoyage out, which 
will be such as the crews of the Hudson’s 
Bay ships receive, are to be paid for to 
the Company by the Admiralty, and are 
of excellent quality, and sufficient in 
quantity. During the boat voyage 
rations will vary with circumstances. 
A quantity of excellent dried bacon, 
biscuit, flour, and cocoa, has been pro- 
vided, to last up to the first wintering 
place, allowing each man to consume 
about Slbs. of solid food daily. For 
the first winter the diet will 
almost wholly of fish, the ordinary al- 
lowance being 10lbs. per man daily ; 
but when the fishery is very productive, 
no restriction is usually placed on th 
quantity consumed. When the water- 
fowl pass in the spring, one goose or 
two large ducks are substituted for 10Ibs. 
of fish. The second winter will be passed 
at a post where rein-deer or musk-ox 
meat will form a part of the rations; 
and of the meat, 8lbs. is the usual daily 
allowance. During the summer voyages 
pemmican will constitute the main article 
of diet, and will be issued at the rate ol 
2lbs. per diem for each man, which is as 
much as the average consumption on 
unlimited allowance. I calculate upon 
carrying seven tons of pemmican to the 
Mackenzie for the ulterior progress ol 
the party. 


consist 
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Admiral von Wrangel, in his 
Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Polar Sea, dwells with great force 
on the vast quantity of meat eaten 
by his party; and this unfortunate 
necessity for so extraordinary a sup- 
ply of food forms, undoubtedly, one 
of the great difficulties in Arctic ex- 
peditions, for it is manifestly a hard 
task to carry provisions to meet so 
rapid a consumption as is stated 
above. We must not forget to no- 
tice the offer of rewards to whale- 
ships, on the part of the Admiralty 
and Lady Franklin, for rescuing the 
missing ships, or bringing intelli- 
gence of them. We do so, however, 
in the case of the Admiralty, with 
unwillingness and regret, because the 
offer is, we conceive, totally unwor- 
thy the cause and the British nation. 

The Lords of the Admiralty offered 
one hundred guineas to the crew of 
any whale-ship that might bring 
accurate information of the Erebus 
and ‘Terror; but apprehending, pro- 
bably, that this small reward would 
be regarded with indifference by the 
captains of whalers, they state, in a 
letter to the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, dated March 13, 1848, that,— 

Conceiving there might possibly be 
misconception on the part of masters of 
whalers as to their lordships’ intentions 
with respect to the reward to be paid for 
information as to the position of Captain 
Sir John Franklin’s ships, my lords are 
desirous it should distinctly be understood 
by the masters and crews of the whale- 
ships, that a higher reward than the 
100 guineas mentioned in that letter will 
be given to any ship bringing positive 
and exact information of the discovery 
ships, more particularly if it should ap- 
pear to their lordships that every exertion 
had been made in order to convey the 
information to this country with all pos- 
sible expedition and despatch. 

We cannot forget, that when the 
fate of the unfortunate Lilloise, 
French brig of war, which was sent 
to explore part of the coast of Green- 
land in 1833, was uncertain, inde- 
pendently of despatching an expedi- 
tion in search of her, the munificent 
reward of 4000/. was offered by the 
French Government, two years after 
her departure, to the crew of any 
vessel rescuing her; and a pension 
of 4000 francs, with the cross of the 
legion of Honour, were conferred by 
the same Government on Captain 
Dillon for having discovered the fate 
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of La Pérouse’s ship. Lady Frank- 
lin, with a munificence more in ac- 
cordance with the importance of the 
subject, has offered the reward of 
2000/. in the following notice, copies 
of which have been sent to the cap- 
tains of all the whalers :— 


With the view of inducing any of the 
whaling ships which resort to Davis’ 
Strait and Baffin’s Bay, to make efforts in 
search of the expedition under the com- 
mand of Sir John Franklin, in those parts 
which are not within the scope of the 
expeditions about to be sent out by Go- 
vernment, I hereby offer one thousand 
pounds (1000/.) to be divided as follows : 
to the owner, captain, officers, and crew 
of any ship which shall depart so far from 
the usual fishing-grounds as to explore 
Prince Regent Inlet, Admiralty Inlet, 
Jones Sound, or Smith Sound, provided 
such ship, finding the above expedition 
in distress, shall communicate with, and 
afford it effectual relief :— 

£ 
To the owner, two-tenths, or...... 20 

captain, one-tenth, or .... 100 
chief mate, one-twentieth, or 50 
next two officers, one-for- 50 

tieth, or 25/7. each ” 
The remaining six-tenths, or 600 

to be divided amongst the 

rest of the ship’s company. 

And, further, I hereby offer an ad- 
ditional sum of one thousand pounds 
(10007.), to be distributed in the same 
proportions to the owner, officers, and 
crew of any ship which shall, at an early 
period of the season, make extraordinary 
exertions for the above object, and,. if 
required, bring Sir John Franklin and 
his party to England. 

The whole or part of this last 10002. 
will be granted according to the decision 
of Sir John Franklin, or the commanding 
officer of the expedition relieved. In 
other respects the decision of the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who have kindly consented 
to act as referees in awarding the 20002., 
is to be final, viz. Admiral Beaufort, 
Captain Sir W. Edward Parry, R.N., 
Thomas Ward, Esq., Hull. 

(Signed) JANE FRANKLIN. 


The Admiralty may be of opinion 
that the extensive and costly ma- 
chinery which they have organised 
in the form of three distinct expedi- 
tions, having for their main purpose 
the relief of Sir John Franklin, ren- 
der it unnecessary to stimulate the 
captains of whalers by high rewards 
to go out of their course to search 
for the Erebus and Terror; but if 
this be the case, we cannot help feel- 
ing that it would have been better, 
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under existing circumstances, to have 
left this subject untouched. 

Although the search for Sir John 
Franklin forms the great purpose of 
the expeditions, yet in the case of 
those under Sir James Ross and 
Commander Moore, the Admiralty 
have supplied the vessels with in- 
struments for making geographic, 
hydrographic, magnetic, and atmo- 
spheric observations. In their in- 
structions, they say,— 

Whilst we estimate any such observa- 
tions as of inferior importance to the one 
leading object of the expedition, you will, 
nevertheless, omit no opportunity of ren- 
dering it as contributive to scientific ac- 
quisition as to the performance of the 
great duties of national humanity. 

We have now endeavoured to give 
our readers a clear idea of the mea- 
sures in operation for the relief of 
Sir John Franklin and the party 
under his command, and it must be 
admitted that they are of a nature 
worthy of the greatest maritime 
country in the world. It would be 
idle, and apart from the object of 
this article, to speculate on the position 
and circumstances of Franklin and 
his party. We may, however, state, 
that it is the opinion of eminent Arctic 
voyagers, that until the autumn of 
1849 no apprehensions need exist 
respecting the fate of the party 
from starvation. In a letter from 
Sir James Ross to Sir Edward Parry, 
written in the course of last year, 
Sir James says, alluding to Franklin 
and Crozier :— 

Their last letters to me from Whale- 
fish Islands, the day previous to their 
departure from them, inform me that 
they had taken on board provisions for 
three years on full allowance, which they 
could extend to four years without any 
serious inconvenience; so that we may 
feel assured they cannot want from that 
cause until after the middle of July 1849 ; 
it, therefore, does not appear to me at 
all desirable to send after them until the 
spring of next year. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one 
particularly cheering at this moment, 
that the Polar expeditions have been 
attended with a singularly slight loss 
of life. Out of nine despatched to 
the Arctic regions, which employed 
six hundred and nine officers and 
men, only seven persons died from 
causes directly or indirectly connected 
with the expeditions, although these 
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were absent from England an average 
period of three years. 

There is, probably, more danger to 
be apprehended from the well-known 
energy and zeal of the parties, than 
from any other cause. T*ranklin left 
our shores feeling that the eyes of 
the civilised world were on him, 
and that it was hoped and expected 
he would accomplish what our most 
learned hydrographers regard as 
feasible, although failure has cha- 
racterised so many attempts to pass 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean round the north coast of 
America, Captain Fitzjames, in the 
last letter received from him, ex- 
presses a hope that he may be sent 
home through Siberia from Behring's 
Strait; and adds, ‘ Get through I 


Jirmly believe we shall;’ nor, as we 


well remember, was he the only one 
of the party who indulged in this 
expectation. 

To compare great things with 
small, the position of Franklin and 
his party is much like that of an 
Alpine traveller who aspires to sur- 
mount some peak untrodden by the 
foot of man, that lifts its rocky 
crest from out of pathless snows 
and glaciers many thousands of fect 
above the vale. His track is eagerly 
and anxiously followed by aching 
eyes, longing to see the intrepid ad- 
venturer’s flag wave on the dizzy 
point. He knows this, and is well 
aware that ifhe succeed his fame will 
be heralded abroad. Will he aban- 
don his enterprise as long as strength 
remains? Not so; for to surmount 
a stupendous Alpine peak, or plant 
the English flag on Polar snows, are 
alike based on the acquisition of fame. 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
raise, 
To scorn delights and live laborious days. 


Nor will Franklin abandon the 
struggle with mighty icebergs and 
thick-ribbed ice, as long as the 
smallest chance of obtaining the 
much-desired prize remains. It is 
recorded, that when attempts were 
made to dissuade Sir Martin I'ro- 
bisher from engaging in the discovery 
of a North-west Passage, he an- 
swered, ‘It is the only thing in the 
world that is left yet undone, whereby 
a notable mind might be made fa- 
mous and fortunate.’ 

Let us hope, however, that the 
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effort may not be rashly prolonged. 


If the leaders were youths instead of 


veterans grown old and wise, we 
might almost say in the icy regions 
of the Polar seas, we should tremble 
for the fate of the long-absent party, 
but the case is otherwise; and we 
are warranted, therefore, in hoping, 
nay, more, in expecting, that the 
autumn of 1849 will restore the 
gallant band, headed by Sir John 
Franklin, to their native ccuntry. 
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The Great Chief, as the Indians 
fondly called him, who was with Nel- 
son amidst the thunders of Trafalgar,* 
and withal is so gentle as not to crush 
a stinging fly—an act of forbearance 
remembered for years by the In- 
dians,}—is too dear to Englishmen to 
be suffered to perish amidst frozen 
seas ; and when we contemplate the 
helping and willing hands now 
stretched forth to relieve him, we 
have no fears for the result. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, 


SECOND MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. { 


t17£ have now before us the first 
\ portion of a work which ought 
to be, when completed, one of the 
most interesting and important that 
have appeared in modern times, but 
which bids fair to be buried in its 
own bulk, through the morbid deter- 
mination of the noble editor to tell 
the world a great deal more than the 
world has any desire to know. Ge- 
nerally speaking, sons, brothers, and 
near relations, make the worst bio- 
graphers that set themselves to the 
task. Every thing which scems to 
bear, no matter how remotely, on 
the fortunes of the deecased — his 
merest business letters, his most tri- 
fling memoranda — obtain in their 
eyes an importance which the public 
is seldom in the humour to recognise ; 
and they go on, in consequence, 
stuffing their pages with twaddle, to 
encounter which the reader has no 
heart, even though pre-disposed to 
tolerate more than an_ ordinary 


amount of chaff, in consideration of 


the grains of good wheat which he 
expects to find mixed up with it. 
Now it would be uncandid to require 
of Charles Vane (Vain), mengees of 


: He was ‘Lord N 


insects from his hands. 


Londonderry, that he should abate 
one jot of the usual privileges of an 
interested biographer. ‘The admira- 
tion in which he holds the name, 
services, and glory of the house of 
Stewart, is too well known for this. 
And it would be quite as unreasonable 
to expect that he should let slip the 
opportunity of shewing that all these 
honours have met and are meekly 
borne in the person of the present 
head of the family. Still we venture, 
in great humility, to throw out a 
hint, that, perhaps, he may be pass- 
ing the utmost verge of his limits. 
Let him take care that he do not 
defeat hisown purpose. Is there not 
cause to fear lest the public, grow- 
ing weary of the communications of 
Sir Lawrence Parsons, Sir George 

Vitzgerald Hill, the Earl of Leitrim, 
and other obscure persons, may break 
down, ere it advance far enough to 
ascertain that Lieutenant - colonel 
Stewart was the only officer of the 
5th Dragoons who did his duty; and 
that, in the expedition to the Helder, 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby, the 
young soldier covered himself with 
glory? Besides, we are as yet only 


‘elson’s flag-midshipman during that battle. 

} Sir G. Back relates that it was the custom of Sir John Franklin never to kill a fly ; 
and though teased by them beyond expression, especially when engaged in taking 
observations, he would quietly desist from his work and patiently blow the half-gorged 


This was remembered by the Indians, who, when they saw 
Back killing the flies by the wholesale process of smoke, exclaimed, 


‘The great chief 


never destroyed so much as one single mosquito.’ 
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at the opening of our tale; and if it 
be by this process, and none other, 
that his lordship can contrive to keep 
his own merits in the background, 
what is he to do when he gets to the 
times of the war in the Peninsula, 
and the operations of the Allies in 
the north of Europe? Positively 
we see no escape for his modesty, 
except in such accumulation of dry 
details as must stand in the way, not 
of his own renown alone, but of that 
of his brother also. And yet only 
think what the world has lost ! 

In regard to the biography of my 
lamented brother, including a connected 
narrative of his public transactions, which 
is comprehended in the plan of this col- 
lection, I did hope that my task might 
be reduced to little more than a discreet 
and judicious selection from such mate- 
rials and documents as were in my pos- 
session; but a wholly unforeseen acci- 
dent has deprived me of that intimate 
fraternal correspondence for twenty-five 
successive years, which would have formed 
the most important part of any work I 
could have offered to the public. On 
returning from my embassy to Vienna, 
many years since, I placed this collection 
in the hands of the Rev. S. Turner, who 
was at that time nominated and going 
out as Bishop of Calcutta. This excel- 
lent and invaluable divine and friend had 
been tutor to my son, Castlereagh ; and 
feeling adeep interest in the family, he had 
undertaken to arrange these papers, and 
to commence the life of the late Marquess 
of Londonderry, aided by various other 
documents and information which he had 
collected. The vessel, however, that 
sailed for India with Mr. Turner’s bag- 
gage, effects, papers, &c., was, unfor- 
tunately, wrecked; and thus ended all 
my hopes, at that period, of leaving for 
posterity such a record of the statesman 
and the brother as I felt that he deserved. 


We fancy that we understand the 
drift of this apology. Gracefully 
uttered, it means simply this,—that 
a correspondence between the bro- 
thers, which extended over a quarter 
of a century, perished at sea; and 
that with it has gone down ‘a monu- 
ment more durable than brass’ to 
the brotherly love of the deceased 
statesman, and the brilliant achieve- 
ments in war and peace of the sur- 
viving soldier. Eheu quam mi- 
serabile ! 

And now, before we proceed to 
test the dregs of the bowl which 
his lordship here offers, let us 
hasten to refute a wicked whisper 
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which has got into circulation,— 
that for all that is original in these 
volumes, including the preface, the 
memoir, and explanatory notes, the 
public are indebted to another pen 
than that of the ostensible editor. 
We have no hesitation in saying that 
this must be a calumny, and of proofs 
to support our judgment it seems to 
us that there are many. In the first 
place, the frank and manly character 
of the noble marquess raises him 
above the suspicion that he is capable 
of seeking renown of any sort bya 
subterfuge. Tommy Moore, it is 
true, once wrote a ballad, in which 
the gallant general is described as 
‘an historian by proxy;’ but Tom 
was a wag in those d: vys, and did not 
scruple to say any thing that came 
uppermost to him. Lord London- 
derry was no more a daw in bor- 
rowed feathers fifteen or sixteen years 
ago than he is now. Moreover, the 
style of the book affords strong in- 
ternal evidence that the noble lord 
has, at least, had something to say to 
its concoction. What hand except 
his own could have introduced those 
delicate touches which shade the 
brilliancy of the performance, by 
fixing public attention on the retiring 
modesty of the performer? We 
offer any odds to any body who is 
inclined to accept them in the way 
of fair wager, that we point out 
whole sentences, both in the preface 
and the memoir, which owe their 
being, entire and undiluted, to Lord 
Londonderry. Take the following 
as an example, and bear in mind 
that the self-same sentiment had been 
expressed, though, of course, in terms 
a thousand-fold less striking, in the 
first, or opening paragraph, of this 
same preface :— 

Life is precarious, especially when it 
has extended to my advancing years; 
and i am sensible that I should deserve 
to be taxed with ingratitude were I to 
quit the world without leaving behind me 
some memento, however unworthy, of 
one who ever approved himself towards 
me as the most affectionate of brothers ; 
whose good opinion and protection en- 
abled me to serve my sovereign and my 
country ; and whose memory, while the 
breath of life is vouchsafed to me, I shall 
never cease to revere. 

In conclusion, I must observe that I 
lay no claim to literary abilities; I am 
neither an Alison nor a Disraeli. It is 
true, however, that, as a soldier, 1 have 
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ventured to write from the Peninsula, 
from the fight of nations at Leipzig, from 
the campaigns in Germany, and from the 
congresses of Europe ; but for any lite- 
rary deficiencies which the critical eye 
may discover in that portion of these 
volumes proceeding from the pen of the 
editor I trust that I shall meet with 
indulgence, and that I shall be forgiven 
for l:aving stepped out of my professional 
character, on account of the irresistible 
motives by which I have been actuated. 

Nobody could have written this 
except Charles Vane (Vain), mar- 
quess of Londonderry. It exhibits 
all his magnanimous contempt of 
grammar, common sense, and the 
very practicability of things. Only 
think of his lordship ‘stepping out 
of his character!’ We have heard 
of people jumping out of their skin; 
and remember an old riddle, which 
sets forth that somebody, or some- 
thing, was ‘fatherless and mother- 
less, and born without a skin;’ but 
we never heard till now of man or 
monkey ‘stepping out of his charac- 
ter. But thisisatrifie. Lord Lon- 
donderry is compelled to become his 
brother's biographer, not because his 
brother’s career was one of transcend- 
ant glory and usefulness, but because 
‘Tam sensible that I should deserve 
to be taxed with ingratitude, if I 
were to quit the world without leav- 
ing behind me some memento [not a 
memorial, observe, but a memento], 
however unworthy, of one who ever 
approved himself towards me as the 
most affectionate of brothers ; whose 
good opinion and protection enabled 
me to serve my sovereign and my 
country, &c. ‘To be sure, there can 
be no doubt about the matter at all. 
Whatever services in other respects 
Lord Castlereagh may have rendered 
tohis country, however prominent the 
part he may have taken in conduct- 
ing the general affairs of Europe, he 
would have been allowed to carry 
his renown, such as it was, with him 
to the silent grave, had he not added 
this to all his other merits,—that, by 
his good opinion and protection, he 
enabled Charles Vain, his brother 
and biographer, ‘to serve his sove- 
reign and his country.’ 

Again, the hundred and sixteen 
volumes of correspondence with which 
the world is threatened, will be read, 
not on account of any insight which 
they afford into the politics of Europe 
during the last half century, or the 
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picture which they present of the 
mind of a great statesman, but be- 
cause they afford to Charles Vain, 
marquess of Londonderry, a conve- 
nient opportunity of writing, or 
causing to be written, a sketch of his 
brother’s life, and appending here 
and there a few inconsiderable notes 
to the correspondence of the deceased. 
And this memento is unworthy of ‘ one 
who ever approved himself, and so 
forth. We had always imagined that 
the best and worthiest memorials of 
a great man’s life were to be sought 
for in his unreserved correspondence, 
but it seems that we are mistaken. 

Finally, do not let us overlook the 
modesty of the paragraph wherewith 
the noble author, or editor, winds up 
his preface. He cannot lay claim to 
literary abilities. He is neither an 
Alison nor a Disraeli. Nevertheless, 
he has, as a soldier, written ‘ from the 
Peninsula, the fight of nations at 
Leipzig, the campaigns in Germany, 
and the congresses of Europe.’ Fie, 
my lord! you do yourself injustice. 
You wrote from the congresses of 
Europe as a statesman, not as a sol- 
dier. And you omit to remind us that 
you have travelled too, and given 
to the world such an account of your 
adventures as it has certainly never 
received from any other voyager. 

But it is time to leave the bio- 
grapher, and turn attention to the 
subject of the biography. 

Robert, second marquess of Lon- 
donderry, was born on the 18th of 
June, 1769, a day destined to become 
memorable in the military history of 
the world, and taking its place in the 
calendar within a few weeks of 
the birth of the child whom Pro- 
vidence had marked out as the future 
hero who should thus immortalise it. 
He received his early education at 
Armagh, whence he was removed, 
when barely seventeen, to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Here he re- 
mained till 1787, when, for some 
reason which has not been explained, 
he quitted the university, and pro- 
ceeded, according to the custom of 
the age, to make what was called the 
grand tour of Europe. As soon after 
he had attained the legal age as was 
possible, he entered the Irish Par- 
liament as member for the county 
of Down; and in 1793 became a 
lieutenant-colonel in the London- 
derry Militia, of which his uncle, the 
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Right Honourable Thomas Conolly, 
was the commandant. As we hear 
nothing of his military services, we 
are justified in assuming them ended 
where they seem to have begun ; but 
in 1794 he married Lady Emily 
Anne Hobart, one of the daughters 
and co-heiresses of John, second earl 
of Buckinghamshire, and gave him- 
self up to the business of statesman- 
ship. He began his career in this 
line as a Parliamentary Reformer,— 
a circumstance which, when we re- 
collect what the constitution of the 
Irish Parliament was, need not sur- 
prise us. Still, he never carried his 
views to an extreme, and no sooner 
saw the real end at which the patriots 
were aiming than he abandoned them. 
He became a steady and conscien- 
tious supporter of the king’s govern- 
ment from the day that his under- 
standing shewed him that the friends 
of the people meant revolution and 
a republic, all the while that they 
clamoured about purity of election 
and an extended constituency 

It is impossible to look back to the 
period when the late Lord London- 
derry began his public life without 
being struck by the exceeding want 
of depth which characterised the 
views of almost all the leading 
men by whom the decisions of the 
parliaments of Great Britain and 
Jreland were controlled. The idea 
of uniting the two legislatures was, 
indeed, a wise one; but, unfortu- 
nately, both for England and for 
Ireland, the steps taken as prelimi- 
nary to the arrangement seem to 
have been dictated by prejudice rather 
than by principle. No doubt the 
honest bigotry of George III. pre- 


sented obstacles to the adoption of 


a just, and therefore a large, policy, 
of which it would be hard to over- 
estimate the importance. A thorough 
Hanoverian in his 
Popery, the king often declared his 
determination to abdicate the English 
throne, rather than consent to the 
admission of Roman Catholic noble- 
men and gentlemen into parliament ; 
and a proposal to set up Romanism 
as the established religion in Ireland 
would have insured the immediate 
dismissal from his councils of the 
minister who should have been bold 
enough to hazard it. But the king 


did not object to the payment out of 


the consolidated fund of the Romish 
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bishops and clergy in Ireland ; and it 
is but fair to add, that the conduct of 
a large, perhaps of the largest pro- 
portion of those gentlemen, fully en- 
titled them to this mark of state 
favour and recognition. Let any 
unprejudiced person read even the 
imperfect correspondence which now 
lies upon our table, and if he be not 
convinced by it that the Rebellion of 
1798 was not a Popish movement— 
at least, at the outset—we shall: be 
very much surprised. A mere off- 
shoot from the French Revolution 
of 1789, it had no more connexion 
with religious feeling of any kind 
than its parent. On the contrary, it 
was declared to be, what the other 
was, the rebound of human impa- 
tience against laws unjustly adminis- 
tered ; the rebellion of minds, long 
enthralled, against the power which 
had oppressed them; a war of wild 
license on prerogative abused, and 
the authority of the Church diverted 
from its legitimate uses. ‘The masses 
that broke down the throne and the 
altar in France cared as little for the 
one as for the other; the men who 
guided them hated both, because both 
were alike opposed to their projects. 
And the Irish Rebellion of 1798, 
whatever shape it came ultimately to 
assume, had its origin in an exag- 
geration of the same anarchical spirit, 
and warred as stoutly against Christ- 
ianity as the monarchical principle. 
It began in the north, among the 
Presbyterians of Ulster, and was suf- 
fered, not without hesitation on the 
part of the prime movers in it, to 
spread into the provinces where 
Liomanism prevailed. We believe, 
also, from facts which are coming 
daily more and more to light, that 
had the Romanists of that day been 
treated with a little less of sternness 
by their Orange landlords, very few 
nembers of their body would have 
espoused the cause of Republicanism. 
Why should they? Romanism has 
no principle in common with anarchy. 
It may seck to elevate the Church 
above the State. We have no doubt 
that it does; and could we accept the 
policy of Pius IX. as more than the 
maunderings of a weak old man, we 
should be tempted to believe that it 
has expansiveness enough to unite 
with any form of civil government, 
long as a government there is. 
But what countenance could Ko- 
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manism give to the operations of 
men who made a parade of their ex- 
emption from the restraints of spi- 
ritual discipline, and founded their 
republic on an open avowal that the 
only Deity deserving rational wor- 
ship was the Goddess of Reason ? Let 
us not forget that the heaviest suf- 
ferers under this terrible outburst of 
atheism were the Roman Catholic 
priests. A few, doubtless, aposta- 
tised, and one—of whom, oh, sad and 
melancholy error! the Duke of Wel- 
lington spoke, some years after, as a 
statesman of unblemished honour— 
abjured his God, and became a prince 
among his people. But the Irish 
hierarchy were not made of such 
pliable materials. Hence the pre- 
lates of the day deprecated to a man 
the proceedings of the Friends of the 
People. Hence, too, when the pro- 
ject of the Union came to maturity, 
most of them supported it, under a 
pledge, no doubt, which has never 
been redeemed ; and the redemption 
of which—thanks to the violence of 
some of their successors—it would be 
hopeless, at least in the present state 
of public feeling, to expect. At the 
same time let us not pretend to deny, 
that if the letter of our bond is to 
be acted up to, the United Parlia- 
ment is still a debtor to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland. We 
may deprecate the agitation of the 
Repeal question, and hold in con- 
tempt and abhorrence the dema- 
gogues who make a trade of it; but, 
after all, it is impossible to deny 
that their clamour does not tell, 
merely because it seeks an unattain- 
able object. Tad O'Connell charged 
the Government with a breach of 
contract, and insisted upon the pay- 
men of the Roman Catholic priests, 
he would have had justice on his 
side; but missing this, and running 
into a ridiculous cant about Irish 
magnanimity, and the determination 
ofa united parliament to deny jus- 
tice to Ireland, he made himself’ as 
completely an object of scorn to the 
intellect of Europe, as he managed 
to conciliate the good opinion of its 
folly and its ignorance, even to the 
remote corners of Ilungary. Ilow- 
ever, we are getting a-head of our 
subject, which, for the present, has 
to do only with Lord Castlereagh, 
and the outlines of his public and 
private biography. 
VOL, XXXVIIL. NO. CCXXVIML. 
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During the Lieutenancy of the 
Marquess of Buckingham, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, as yet the Hon. Robert 
Stewart, voted generally in the Op- 
position. The assumption of office 
by Lord Westmoreland, and the ex- 
traordinary union of Roman Catho- 
lics with Presbyterians which fol- 
lowed, produced a change in his 
sentiments; and he supported the 
measures of repression which Lord 
Westmoreland had it in charge to 
enforce. But just as these were be- 
ginning to take effect, the views of 
the English Government underwent 
a change; and Earl Fitzwilliam ar- 
rived at the Castle with instructions 
to adopt a policy of conciliation, and 
to carry it as far as should seem to 
be consistent with the general wel- 
fare of the empire. How this policy 
might have worked had there been 
any desire to give it a fair trial, it is 
impossible for us to guess. ‘That the 
effect was good at the outset, cannot, 
we presume, be denied; for Mr. 
Grattan and the friends of Catholic 
emancipation were no sooner called to 
the councils of the new viceroy, than 
a grant of three millions to aid Great 
Britain in the war with France was 
passed by acclamation. But scarcely 
was the vote passed when a clamour 
arose, that Lord Fitzwilliam had ex- 
eceded his instructions ; and that the 
concessions to which he had pledged 
himself were incompatible with the 
existence of the Protestant Govern- 
mentin Church and State, and fatal to 
the permanent connexion of Ireland 
with Great Britain. It was impossible, 
under such circumstances, that Earl 
Fitzwilliam could continue to ad- 
minister the affairs of Ireland. He 
demanded and obtained his recall; 
and the ascendancy of Orangeism 
became but the more rampant, in 
consequence of the danger with which 
it had been menaced. 

The successor to Lord Fitzwilliam 
was Earl Camden, whom Mr. Pel- 
ham (afterwards Lord Chichester) 
accompanied as chief secretary. They 
arrived in Dublin determined to re- 
sist all further concessions to the 
Roman Catholics; and Mr. Pelham 
announced his policy to the House 
of Commons, in a tone which satis- 
fied nobody except the chiefs of the 
dominant faction. In a moment the 
whole temper of the Irish nation 
seemed to undergo a change. What- 

ut 
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ever religious differences may have 
heretofore interposed between the 
Republicans of the north and the 
Papists of the south and west, were 
by common consent placed in abey- 
ance ; and, as United Irishmen, they 
determined to deliver their common 
country from the yoke of the stran- 
ger, or to perish. We are not going 
to tell over again the thrice-repez ated 
story of the Rebellion of 1798. It is 
enough to remind the reader, that its 
progress was marked throughout by 
a succession of horrible barbarities on 
both sides. And this point likewise 
was settled by it, that as often as 
the religious prineiple, be it ever so 
much misplaced, comes into collision 
with the cant of an infidel philoso- 
phy, the latter is sure to go to the 
wall. The men of the north soon 
discovered that their objects and 
those of the Papists were not the 
same. And hence, after the first 
burst of enthusiasm died out, the 
former returned to their 
allegiance and the desire of British 
connexion, while the latter kept the 
field for the avowed purpose of forc- 
ing on an Irish Republic, with a 
Roman Catholic hierarchy at its 
head. 

Mr. Pelham, though a clever as 
well as a good man, seems to have 
been constitutionally unable to com- 
bat against the sort of difficulties 
which beset an Irish secretary at 
every step, both in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere. He quit- 
ted the country as soon as he saw 
that it could be pacified only in 
blood ; and Mr. Stewart, now Lord 
Castlereagh (for his father had just 
received a step in the peerage), was 
nominated by Lord Camden to act 
for him. His lordship’s conduct 
throughout the trying season that 
followed, was marked by equal cou- 
rage, discretion, and clemency. No- 


thing passed in the secret councils of 


the rebels of which he did not ma- 
nage to make himself acquainted. 
He knew all that was in progress in 
France; the intercourse which was 
kept up between the Directory and 
the chiefs of the Lrish insurrection ; 
and the measures which he recom- 
mended for the purpose of counter- 
acting them were as judicious as 
their execution proved at times to be 
feeble. ‘The consequence was, that 
his value as a statesman became daily 
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more and more appreciated, and 
that the Marquis Cornwallis, who 
succeeded Lord Camden in 1799, 
accepted the recommendation of the 
British cabinet, and confirmed him 
in the office of Irish secretary, which 
Mr. Pelham formally resigned. 

The rebellion ended, ministers be1 nt 
themselves to devise some scheme 
by which the recurrence of a ca- 
lamity so fatal to the integrity of 
the empire might be obviated ; and 
the idea of a legislative union, al- 
ready broached, though never till 
now seriously entertained, was taken 
up. A considerable portion of the 
correspondence collected into the 
volumes now upon our table re- 
fers to this proceeding. The mea- 
sure was not acceptable—it could 
hardly be expected that it should— 
to the Protestant, or dominant party 
in Ireland; and great delicacy, as 
well as patience, was demanded ‘from 
those on whom devolved the duty of 
negotiating for the support of the 
friends of that party. But the party 
was in the end gained over ; and it 
is not going too far to add, ‘that to 
L ord Ci a stlereagh’s temp er, tact, and 
exceeding forbearance, the result may 
mainly be attributed. ‘The followi ng 
letter from Mr. Luke Fox, after- 
wards one of the judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas, describes so accu- 
rately the state of public feeling at 
the moment, and contains so much 
that is well worth consideration even 
at the present day, that we cannot 
deny to ourselves the pleasure of 
transcribing it. It is addressed to 
Lord Castlereagh, and bears date, 


‘Harcourt Street, Oct. 7, 1799 °— 


The population of Ireland, taken fro 


calculated from 
hearth-tax, is four 
five hundred thousand. [I think 
the number considerably greater, but 

will answer for iny present purpose. This 
mass 0: people 


Mr. Burke’s pamphlet, 
the returns of the 


millions 


composes three distir 
nations, as different in character, an 
principles, and habits of life, as the A 
tipodes. The object is to form th 
into one united people un 1 . the rul 

he British constitution, and to un 

ntiment and interest, that 

at Britain. 

The Protestants, composing about fiv 
hundred thousand souls, the descendants 
of Englis! possess the whole 


power and patronage, and almost 


1 colonists, 
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whole landed property, of the country. 
They are, of course, political monopo- 
lists, and can only be gained by influence. 

The Catholics, 
the popu uation, amounting, at 
three millions of souls, the descendants 
of the original inhabitants, or of colonists 
who degenerated, and, in the language of 
the historian, not very classical but stron; 
became Hibernicis ipsis Hiberniores, are, 
for the most part, poor, uneducated, and 
este unt; deriving weight almost solely 
from their numbers, added to a natur 
vigour of | 


oe 
podady anu 


c ym posing 


least, to 








astuteness of mind 


capable, under a proper regimen, of being 
modelled to the most beneficial ends, both 
civil and military. at present 
in the lowest 1 of political depre ssion, 
a semi-barbarous state (as has 
truly observed), and 


qualified to answer 


They are 





} 
been 
> snentiv 
eminently 
the continual drains 
on a great commercial empire, to supply 
her fleets and armies in every 
quarter of the globe, These are to be 

ed by conce 





thereby 


accessible 





rSSION. 
The Protestants are, from every motive 
monopolising i 





or a int erest, 








opponents to the scheme of Union, by 
which they must lose that monopoly of 
power and profit which it is not in human 


nature voluntarily to resign when once 


sessed, and more especially when it 
] : 
length or po St 


itful title. 


cauires, by ssion, the 





semblance 





The Catholics are, from every motive 
of inte rest, and from still stronger prin 


ciples of jealousy, competition, and 
red, disposed, at any risk, to get rid 
f their present rulers. They are im- 





patient to emerge from slavery into the 





lass of British citizens. But these sen- 
timents have been strongly repelled by a 





iin cautious backwardness, which has 


heen manifested in the language of all 





} t 

resses. This has proceeded from 
ar, that encouraging the C 
lies to expect liberal concessions would 
disgust and alienate the Protestants. Vain 
is that fear, when the Protestant knows 
that, by yielding to a Union, he dese 


from the st 


i vain { atho- 









» of a ruler, with a 
high and profitable appurtenances, to the 
vel of a simple eatin n. Does any? 
ink that Mr. Foster and Mr. Pi 


1 
we actuated by such motives > Re 








is a mere pretence—t he true bone of con- 
ition is the monopoly of Irish power 
| patronage. The fami ‘the | 

have been Trish undert: forme 

spires to a similar distinction: religion 


nd independence but words used 
Hole and delude the multitude. Not a 
will be lost by holding out 
the Catholics three 
uillions of men will be gained in hand 
ind heart to- co-operate, actively and 


itestant 


concession to » ana 
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the mass of 


strenuously, to procure and maintain 
this great and essential change. 

Tie concession that occurs to my mind 
is, in the first an alteration, or 
rather an explanation, of the Oath of 
Supremacy. The history 
very pec uliar. It 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, a furious 
Papist, to defend himself against the 
usurpations of the Pope. It was enacted 
by a Popish legislature, and taken uni- 
versally and without scruple by a Popish 
laity and ¢ , both in England and in 
freland. l Act was afterwards re- 
pealed under Queen Mary, and was 
re-en: , with very considerable 
itions, in the second year of 
li In the Oath of 
yy th 


1 
>was cec 


place, 


of this oath is 


was first enacted in 








again 
alter- 
Queen 
Supremacy 
Henry the 
lared sole Head of the 
of England. This at first gave 


no offence to the conscience of the most 


ictec 


statute of 





Churel 


understood only 


a civil supremacy 


to import 


, by no means 
interfering with 


the mere spiritual juris- 
Besides, this dis- 
and had been 


utes, 


diction of the Pope. 
i well known, 


re ‘ognised by repeat d st 





particu- 


larly by the Statutes of Provision, Pro- 
visors, and Premunire, all enacted under 
Popish princes in Popish times, and 
which were enacted merely to repel the 









encroachmer of the popes on the civil 

jurisdiction of our king This kind of 

y was like asserted by the 

of France invariably, and was en- 

rced by their parliament with vigilance 
and vigour 

Bi , in th terval betw the frst 

nd s id Oath of Supremacy, the sect 

of the Jesuits had n formed, who re- 


vived the spirit of papal ¢ ncroachment, 
al ad infused new and, till then, unheard- 
uples to the King of England being 
| Supren Head of the C hurch. Queen 
Elizabeth, 

nanimity, a 


of s 


great temper and mag- 


iined to enter into a scho- 





lastic dispute, and omitted this expression 
in the new oath; and so it has remained 
- But the Jesuits were still 
active and persevering ; and, contrary to 


all | reason, 


ever sin 


i sense and 


ples as 


‘started fresh scru- 
to allowing any ecclesiastical su- 
premacy, and quibbled and perverté dt the 
import of the new oath to mean and in- 
l spiritual and not a civil su- 


premacy. In vain did all the lawyers 








of the time expound the new oath to 
1 n nothin re than was before esta- 
blished by the statute and common law 
of England from time immemorial. 


There is extant a 
Davis 


speech of Sir 

m this subject, made 
ard when he 
of Treland, 
Gun 


John 
at the coun- 
Attorney-general 
discovery of the 
: explaining to the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland the meaning and im- 
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after the 
powder Plot 
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port of this oath, in order to induce 
them to take it. But the Irish Popish 
clergy, educated then as they have been 
ever since, until lately, in seminaries in- 
stituted under Philip the Second in the 
Low Countries, in a formulary instituted 
by the Jesuits in the plenitude of reli- 
gious and political perversion, overruled 
the law and argument of Sir John Davis, 
and persuaded the Irish Catholics to a 
man to refuse the oath. This refusal, 
once established under the colour and 
pretence of conscience, has been per- 
severed in ever since, and is now, as it 
was then and since, the sole bar to an 
Irish or English Catholic holding any 
office of trust or profit under the Crown. 

This oath, I submit to your lordship, 
might in these times, when the Papal 
temporal and spiritual powers are ex- 
tinct, and in no shape to be dreaded, be 
so framed in clear and explicit terms, as 
to import nothing more than the sove- 
reign supremacy of the King of England 
over all his subjects of every religious 
persuasion. Thereby the royal preroga- 
tive would be extended, by enabling his 
majesty to avail himself of the voices of 
all his subjects; and no danger could be 
apprehended to the Established Church, 
as such prerogative must be exercised by 
a Protestant king, and no other. I have 
been led insensibly into a greater length 
on this subject than I at first intended, 
but the great importance of it must 
excuse me to your lordship, for I must 
again and again repeat it to your lordship, 
that, without comprehe nding the Catholics 
in interest and principle, a union between 
the two countries can be neither durable 
nor useful. 

In addition to an explanation of the 
Oath of Supremacy, it will be necessary 
to enlighten the expounders of it, name ly, 
the Irish Catholic clergy. A step has 
been already made to this by establishing 
the College of M: aynooth. But there is 
a radical defect in that institution, which 
requires to be remedied. 
the old Jesuitical formulary is retained, 
which is no more adapted to these times 
than Ignatius Loyola would be to frame 
the code of Union. 


His majesty, by virtue of his royal 


prerogative, has the superintendence of 


the education of his subjects, and has a 
powerof framing statutes for the discipline 
and education to be observed in univer- 
sities and colleges. This power has been 
frequently exercised, and I see no reason 
why it may not be beneficially exercised 
again, by substituting a rational system 
of classical, scientific, religious, and moral 
education, for the perverted and mis- 
chievous scholastic jargon of the Flemish 
seminaries. Besides, I think this col- 
lege ought to be incorporated with an- 
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other university ; either that of Dublin, 
or the new one intended for Armagh, o1 
My object in this is to have 
the youth of the kingdom, whether Pro- 
testant or Catholic, educated together as 
they are in Holland and many parts of 
Germ: any. The union arising from youth- 
ful friendships is the strongest and most 
durable, and would tend much to recon- 
cile the next generation to each other. 

In that my ideas go still further. | 
think his majesty ought to be invested 
with the patronage of Popish bishoprics 
and other Popish dignities, as the French 
king at all times was, in order to create 
that necessary dependence, which ought 
at all times to subsist, of the clergy on 
the Crown. This would, in fact, incor- 
porate and unite for ever, politically, the 
two religions; and the State would b 
reaping the solid benefits of civil obe- 
diences, whilst the schools were disputing 
on the harmless position of Transubstan- 
tiation. But I am not sure that things 
are quite ripe for this measure yet ; but 
sure I am that the times are ripe for 
making a decent provision for the Irish 
Catholic clergy and a commutation of the 
tithes, which is not only an obnoxious, 
but a most baneful system, destructive 
of the industry and agriculture of the 
country. 

The third class of Irish subjects, t 
Presbyterians of the north, are so well 
known to your lordship, that it would be 
a presumption in me to say any thing 
about them. They are entirely indifferent 
as to what form of monarchical 
maonl they are doomed by their hard fate 
to live under. If they cannot have the 
blessings of civil as well as ecclesiastical 
equality, they become so indifferent to all 
political concerns, that they will not quit 
their looms or bleach-greens for a day to 
repair to their county-towns to ae 
their assent to or dissent from the tr 
vial question of Union. Napper Tandy 
could arm them; but neither the disin- 
terested patriotism of Mr. Foster nor the 
venerable shade of Lord Charlemont, can 
excite the smallest exertion in the odious 
cause of monarchy. They are neutral, 
and not to be meddled with. You s 
my lord, that I write with the most un- 
reserved confidence, being aware that | 
repose both my follies and indiscretions 
in a friendly and honourable asylum. | 
have scarcely left room to express the 
sentiments of respect and esteem with 
which I have the honour to be, &c. 

LvuKE Fox. 

We are not carried in this first in- 
stalment of the Castlereagh Corre- 
spondence to the termination of the 
great scheme, and are, therefore, left 
almost as much in the dark as ever 
regarding the nature of the influence 
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which prevailed to bring about the 
Act of Union. It appears, indeed, 
that the political privileges, both of 
counties and boroughs, were consi- 
dered as mere marketable wares ; 
and that the sum for which the Irish 
secretary calculated that the suffrages 
of his countrymen might be pur- 
chased, did not exceed one million 
anda half of sterling money. But we 
cannot quite gather from any of the 
letters which have as yet been pub- 
lished, whether for this, or a larger 
or a smaller consideration, Ireland 
was induced to barter away her 
birthright. One result of the pros- 
perous issue of the negotiation was, 
however, to impress Mr. Pitt and his 
colleagues with a just sense of the 
value of the Irish secretary as a man 
of business and a politician, and to 
open for him a way to high office in 
the cabinet. In 1802 he became 
President of the Board of Control 
under Mr. Addington, of which he 
continued to discharge the duties after 
Mr. Pitt’s return to power, till 1805. 
He was then appointed Secretary of 
State for War and the Colonies, and 
continued to preside over that de- 
partment till Mr. Pitt’s death. Du- 
ring the brief existence of the Grey 
and Grenville administration, he 
took his place on the left of the 
Speaker. But he returned to power 
with Mr. Percival; and served as 
War and Colonial minister till the 
unfortunate issue of the Walcheren 
Expedition, and his duel with Mr. 
Canning, forced both him and his 
brilliant adversary for a little space 
into private life. 

It is not often that the noble com- 
piler of the volumes of which we are 
giving an account lays himself open 
to the charge of being actuated by 
good taste or over-refinement of feel- 
ing; but we are bound to record, to 
his honour, that he touches upon the 
difference between his brother and 
Mr. Canning with a very delicate 
pencil. We perceive, indeed, that, 
with natural partiality, he regards 
his brother as the injured party; 
and we are not prepared to affirm 
that Lord Castlereagh was without 
ground of complaint, or that Can- 
ning acted, in the course of his in- 
trigue—if his desire to have Lord 
Castlereagh removed from the War- 
office deserve so harsh a term—with 
Perfect openness. But then, Mr. 
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Canning and his friends assert, that 
he never intended to seek Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s political disgrace ; that the 
single object to which he looked was 
the bringing in of Lord Wellesley 
as War minister; and that he was 
prepared to act cordially with his 
old colleague, provided another and 
more appropriate office could be 
found for him. And certainly the 
king’s letter, which Lord London- 
derry has printed in extenso, appears 
fully to support this view of the 
subject. Nevertheless, the manner 
in which these objects were sought 
lay open to objection ; and a man of 
Lord Castlereagh’s keen sense of ho- 
nour took fire at it. In the duel 
which followed, Mr. Canning re- 
ceived a severe wound; and both 
combatants resigned. 

Lord Castlereagh’s exclusion from 
office was not protracted. The as- 
sassination of Mr. Percival causing 
fresh arrangements to be made, the 
place of Foreign minister was offered 
to him by Lord Liverpool, and he 
continued throughout the remainder 
of the war to discharge the onerous 
duties attached to it with increased 
energy and brilliant success. 

Lord Londonderry claims for his 
brother the merit of having first re- 
commended the Duke of Wellington 
to the king, as the fittest officer in 
his majesty’s service to command 
the army in Spain; and ‘ boldly 
asserts’ that he, Lord Castlereagh, 
constrained the other members of 
the cabinet to put forth the strength 
of the empire in defence of the pen- 
insular nations. There seems good 
reason to believe that the former of 
these boastsis not exaggerated. With 
respect to the second, the Duke, if 
consulted, may say, that the strength 
of the empire was never put forth as 
it ought to have been, otherwise the 
Peninsula would have been cleared 
of its French invaders at a much 
earlier date than actually befel. Still 
let us not seem to detract from the 
honour which is justly due to Lord 
Castlereagh. At least he refused to 
be worked upon by those who pro- 
nounced such victories as Talavera 
and Salamanca to be empty tri- 
umphs, and never despaired even 
when the British army lay behind 
its entrenched position at ‘Torres 
Vedras. But Lord Castlereagh, 
though a bold war-minister, proved 
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no match as a diplomatist for those 
with whom the settlement of the 
peace of Europe brought him into 
communication. Both in 1814 and 
in 1815, he suffered himself to be 
over-reached by almost every po- 
tentate and minister who attacked 
him on the side of national vanity ; 
and, for the empty pleasure of hear- 
ing himself and his country lauded 
as magnanimous, consented to ar- 
rangements which carried the 
of mischief on the very surface. 

It is impossible to reflect without 


secas 


astonishment on the extravagance of 


the arrangement which committed 
to the keeping ofa single irrespon- 
sible minister the honour and inter- 
ests, not of the DPritish empire 
but of the whole of Europe. 

Lord Castlereagh 
Continent in 
had full powers given him to make 
peace or continue the war, 
ing as his own judgment 
rect. In like manner, after the re- 
moval of Napoleon to Elba, he took 
his place in the Congress of Vienna, 
untrammelled by instructions of an 
kind, and relieved from the necessity 
of obtaining the sanction of the other 
members of the cabinet, or 
the regent himself, to any measure 
which he might consider it for the 
good to propose or to sanc- 
tion. The Treaty of Vienna, as far 
as English honour and interests are 
concerned, was, therefore, his 
in the strictest sense 
indeed, we doubt whether there was 
a man in England who kn new any 
thing at all about it till he laid it 
before his colleagues, signed, sealed, 
and delivered, after his return home 
in March 1815. Now, consider the 
points which were involved in this 
treaty. 
the restoration to France of 
all the conquests which, in the course 
of a long and e: xpensive war, Eng- 
land had wrested from her; not to 
say more than is necessary of the 
failure to enter into commercial trea- 
ties— which every nation in the 
world was ready to sign at our bid- 
ding, and which, had they been 
wisely drawn, must have operated 
to enlarge our trade, and to com- 
pensate, by so doing, for the sacri- 
fices which the people of England 
had made to carry on the war—we 
ask our readers what they think of 


alone, 
When 
Se . 

proceeded to the 


1. 


December 15813, he 
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accord- 


should di- 


eencral 
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of the term; 
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almost 


even of 
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the policy which handed over Venice 
and Lombardy to Austria, coupled 
Genoa with Sardinia, united Nor- 
way to Sweden, and Belgium to Hol- 
land, and left Poland to the tender 
mercies of Russia. We ask our 
readers what they think of the policy 
which gave to France the valuable 
oyster fisheries of Newfoundland, 
and permitted Saxony to be dismem- 
bered, in order that Prussia might 
rise more strong from the state of 
depression into which her own folly 
and fickleness had thrown her? Did 
Lord Castlereagh ever study the po- 
litical map either of Europe or of 
America? Was he ignorant that the 
antipathies of the Belgians towards 
the Dutch, and of the Norwegians to 
t were 

t 


he Swedes, only less bitter 


han those witb which the Venetians 
varded their German masters, and 


the republicans of 
h 


l Genoa the mo- 
narchs of Sardinia? Had he never 
"ef f the benefits which the Italian 

conferred on medieval 
which, with a little 
ight have again be- 
neans of diffusing through 
1e world, though it had become 
in centuries older? And, more 
than all, could he be ignorant that 
the crowned heads of Germany were 
pledged to their subjects to grant 
free institutions and a_represen- 
tative system of government? If 
Lord Castlereagh was really un- 

these matters, then 

we constrained to believe that 
compass of his knowledge was as 
narrow as his political enemies have 
represented it to be. If, being con- 
versant with them, he yet allowed 
himself to be cajoled into a concur- 
rence in arrangements which went 
upon a princip ile directly the reverse, 
it is impossible to arrive at any other 
conclusion than that his statesman- 
ship, however adequate it might be 
to deal with the ordinary contingen- 
cies of domestic peace or foreign war, 
ras not of an order to fit him for the 
far higher charge of settling, on a 
solid basis, the general interests and 
well-being of the different nations of 
Europe. For, unwilling as most of us 
may be to admit the truth, the truth 
still remains, that the late and pre- 
sent troubles of Europe may all be 
traced back to the territorial ar- 
rangement of 1815. What was it 
that gave rise to the secret societies 


aware of 
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of Germany, and the Carbonari clubs 
of Italy, five-and-twenty years ago, 
except the impatience of the German 
people under the denial to them of 
political rights which had been pro- 
mised; and the restlessness of the 
Lombards and Venetians under the 
rule of Austria? And now, see how 
the rope of sand has melted to pieces. 
The kingdom of the Netherlands, 
which the congress erected as a barrier 
against France on her northern fron- 
tier, seized the first convenient oppor- 
tunity that offered of dissolving itself. 
Lombardy and Venice have not con- 
quered their independence, only be- 
cause their resources were inadequate 
to cope with the strength of Austria, 
even in its decline. Genoa has at 
length hazarded the revolt which the 
best of her sons kept down for many 
years, in a mournful conviction of its 
hopelessness; and Berlin and Vienna 
are, while we write, the scenes of events 
of which to read makes the blood run 
cold. And all is undoubtedly attribut- 
able to the narrow views of the princes 
and diplomatists who composed the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815. Had 
they, instead of plotting to put down 
the spirit of liberty, fostered its 
growth and guided it in a wise 
direction, thrones, of which some 
have fallen utterly, while others are 
tottering, would have stood at this 
day as firm as our own. 

Again, Lord Castlereagh took 
credit to himself, and was warmly 
praised by gentlemen of the school 
of Wilberforce and Fowell Buxton, 
for the dexterity with which he drew 
the allies into a concurrence in the 
crusade of the philanthropists against 
the Slave-trade. 

It will be obvious (said he, in his 
celebrated speech of the 20th of March, 
1815) that no small step has been gained, 
by inducing every power in Europe not 
only to pronounce against the general 
principle of the traffic in human beings, 
but to pronounce in favour of its actual, 
final, and early extinction. Spain and 
Portugal, who have hitherto made the 
least progress towards the final accom- 
plishment of the object, have declared 
eight years to be the utmost interval be- 
fore it is abolished by them, and I do not 
despair that even this period may be 
reduced. 

This period reduced! Why here 
we are, in the year of grace 1848, 
and the traffic in human beings still 
goes on, not only under the flags of 
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the two powers which set limits, 
which were then considered long, 
to their own participation in it, but 
with the concurrence, if not the 
actual consent, of every nation under 
Heaven, except ourselves. It appears, 
then, that of all the promises which 
Lord Castlereagh gave, not one has 
been fulfilled; and that if Europe 
have enjoyed thirty years of feverish 
peace, each state has purchased its 
exemption from fair and open war 
with its neighbours at a price of 
which we are only now beginning to 
obtain some knowledge of the amount. 
Time passed, and every new year 
brought with it, in this country, its 
own difficulties. The rash repeal of 
the Income-tax, and the hardly more 
ill-advised enactment of the Corn- 
laws, produced embarrassment in the 
public finances, and discontent and 
riot among the labouring population. 
The former was met by tamperings 
with the currency, of which we are 
reaping the fruits at this day, and 
shall probably long continue to reap 
them ; the latter were repressed, as 
all tumultuous movements ought to 
be, with the strong hand. But the 
vigour of 1816, 1819, and 1821, was 
not tempered by the slightest ap- 
pearance of a disposition to take the 
people’s grievances, real or imaginary, 
into consideration. ‘Those were days 
when the right of private judgment, 
even in matters of religion, could be 
asserted only by stealth ; and to ask 
for the extension of political privi- 
leges to persons not living within the 
circle of the aristocratic constitution 
of 1688, exposed him who made the 
request to public obloquy. How 
much reason have we now to regret 
a course of things which some of the 
most honest men that ever guided 
the councils of the sovereign con- 
sidered then to be the wisest and the 
best! Had the just claims of society 
been anticipated, and boons offered 
by little and little, as the nation 
seemed ripe to deal fairly by them, 
there needs but slight knowledge of 
human nature to shew that neither 
of the Catholic Association, nor of the 
Reform Act (carried under a threat 
of rebellion, in which the ministers of 
the Crown are now shewn to have 
been participators), nor of the Irish 
and English chronic agitation, which 
is the legitimate offspring of both, 
should we haye heard any thing. 
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The ) 


femoir which Lord London- 


derry has prefixed to this portion of 


his brother's correspondence gives an 
account — brief, and of course very 
much in the outline—of the melan- 
choly circumstances under which the 
subject of his eulogy terminated his 
career. He had for some time un- 
dertaken the superintendence of the 
Home Department, over and above 
the charge of the foreign policy of 
the country, which especially be- 
longed to him; and his mind, strong 
as Nature had made it, began to give 
way under such an enormous pres- 
sure. In 1821 the political horizon 
had become very much overcast; and 
while Ireland troubled him, he found 
himself called upon to attend a new 
congress of the powers at Vienna and 
Verona. The same demand upon his 
energies was made again in ls 22, but 
he could not meet it. He was by 
this time reduced to astate of nervous 
irritability, which he found it difti- 
cult to conceal from those about 
him; and the occurrence of an in- 
cident, cruel in the extreme as re- 
gards the individuals who were parties 
to it — in its possible effect upon his 
character only worthy of the con- 
tempt with which, in other days, he 
would have treated it — quite broke 
him down. We need not explain to 
some of our readers what it is to 
which we allude ; it could do no good 
to any one were we to enlighten 
others on a point concerning whieh 
they are probably ignorant: but the 

groundless terror of being charged 
with an offence of which all who 
knew him, even by reputation, felt 
that he was incapable, filled up the 
measure of his sufferings, and de- 
prived him of reason. We have 
heard, and we believe, that the in- 
cident out of which so terrible a 
catastrophe arose was not accidental. 
It is said that a trap was laid for 
him by personal and political ene- 
mies, into which he fell. If it be so, 
and any of the conspirators still live 
to look back upon their handiwork, 
we certainly do not envy them their 
feelings. Be this, however, as it 
may, ‘when he waited upon George 
IV. to take his leave previously to 
departing for the Continent, ‘the 
king saw that he was labouring under 
a frightful delusion. Immediately 
afterwards the Duke of Wellington 
entered; and his grace, at his ma- 
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jesty’s desire, followed Lord London- 


derry, and overtook him. All the 
conversation of the latter was about 
ofticers of justice, whom he supposed 
to be in pursuit of him, and the im- 
possibility of holding up against the 
infamous charge which was about to 
be brought against him. ‘The duke, 
after sceing him home, wrote to Lord 
Londonderry’s physician, telling him 
how the case stood, but cautioning 
him at the same time not to notice 
the matter to his patient, unless the 
latter should bring on the conversa- 
tion. ‘The medical gentleman at once 
waited upon Lord Londonderry, and, 
by his desire, the sick man was re- 
moved the same evening to his 
country-house at Foot’s Cray. We 
need not add, that three days sub- 
sequently he destroyed himself, or 
that the instrument with which he 
perpetrated the sad deed was a small 
penknife. 

Thus died, at a period of life when 
the faculties both of the mind and 
the body are usually in full vigour, 
one of the most remarkable men 
whom the nineteenth century has 
produced ; whose natural talents were 
of a very high order, his manners 
sin gularly eraceful and winning, and 
his personal appearance such as 
Canova would have delighted to de- 
pict in marble, and Sir Joshua was 
proud to have been allowed to trans- 
fer to the canvass. ‘That Lord 
Castlereagh will ever be ranked by 
posterity in the category of first-rate 
statesmen, it is mere childishness to 
assume. His early education had 
been so defective, that not his lan- 
guage alone, but his facts, particularly 
if the discussion led to points of 
history or geography, were often a 

for he had no taste for 


i 
U 


fault ; read- 
ing, beyond the papers which busi- 
ness forced upon him and the daily 
journals ; and very little leisure to 
indulge it, had the case been other- 
wise. His biographer tells us, to be 
sure, that ‘He was a munificent 
patron of literary talent; that he 
encouraged Mr. Bunting to make his 
collection of Lrish Melodies ; and was 
the means of establishing in Dublin 
a Gaclic Society, the obj ject of whieh,’ 
naively observes the marques, ‘ was to 
encourage writers in the ancient Erse, 
and translations from scarce works in 
verse and prose.’ The Gaelic Society 


of Dublin, which was indebted, we 
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believe, to Lord Castlereagh for a 
small annual subscription, and no- 
thing more, had the same object in 
view which is sought by the Society 
of Ancient Britons in Wales, and 
the Celtic Society in Scotland: that 
is to say, it endeavoured to prevent 
the old language from falling into 
disuse ; and published, from time to 
time, pieces, and translations from 
pieces, of an ancient date; but of any 
encouragement which it gave to the 
revival of a national literature in 
Erse we never heard till now. 

Lord Castlereagh was one of the 
bravest men that ever lived. Calm, 
collected, self-possessed, no dangers, 
whether moral or physical, ever 
threw him off his guard ; indeed we 
happen to know, that to this quality, 
more than any other, he was indebted 
for the respect with which his 
speeches, often absurd enough, were 
uniformly treated in the House of 
Commons. Lord Brougham has 
written of him, as an orator, in very 
disrespectful terms. Lord Brougham 
never stood so much in awe of any 
opponent as of Lord Castlereagh. 
Neither Canning’s sarcasm nor Peel’s 
argument told upon Ilenry Brougham 
with half the effect that was produced 
by one of Lord Castlereagh’s calm, yet 
unnistakeable rebukes. Brougham 
invariably looked, all the while the 
Foreign Secretary was speaking, as 
if there were more than a reasonable 
prospect in store of coffee and pistols 
for two next morning. 

Lord Londonderry, by way of 
establishing his brother's claim to the 
possession of all the virtues under 
heaven, has favoured us with an 
aneedote of his liberality to a hod- 
man, and another of his walking with 
his wife ¢éte-d-iéte in the streets of 
Paris, to the exceeding astonishment 
of the Parisians. Now, we really 
cannot quite appreciate the value of 
these testimonials. Lord Castlereagh 
gives two guineas to a country- 
man, who cajoles him by speaking of 
other days, and of the lough on 
which, as a boy, his lordship used to 
row; and we make no doubt that 
Pat drank the donor's health till 
the whole sum was spent. What of 
that? Is his lordship, therefore, en- 
titled to be ranked among the phi- 
lanthropic lights of hisday ? Again, 
his lordship walks with his wife in 
the streets of a city which is new to 
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both of them. We have heard of 
the same thing being done by other 
men ; and in this particular instance 
we may add, that if Lord Castlereagh 
had not preferred his wife’s society and 
conversation to that of any other wo- 
man with whom chance brought him 
into contact, it would have augured 
as badly of his taste as of his morals; 
for Lady Castlereagh happened to be 
one of the most charming women of 
her day. But we do not exactly see 
why this Parisian walk of his should 
be trumpeted, unless it be meant as 
a set-off against the many petty 
scandals which linked his name with 
liaisons not quite so decorous. The 
fact we believe to be, that Lord 
Castlereagh was at once too poor and 
too much occupied with public affairs 
to find either means or leisure for 
rendering himself conspicuous in the 
performance of acts of benevolence ; 
and that, though exceedingly happy 
in his domestic circle, nobody would 
think of charging him with uxorious- 
ness. 

We wis that the office of prepar- 
ing Lord Castlereagh’s Correspon- 
dence for the press had devolved upon 
any other man in the empire than 
the noble lord who has undertaken 
it. Not that any amount of judg- 
ment on the part of the compiler 
could have added one flower to the 
chaplet which already encircles the 
brows of the deceased. Prejudice and 
party-spirit have long died out ; and 
it is now universally admitted, that 
a more honest and industrious minis- 
ter than the late Lord Castlereagh 
never served the British Crown. 
Mistaken he doubtless was in many 
of his views, but his mistakes were 
involuntary ; and his greatest blun- 
ders, of which we have particularised 
a few, seem to have been committed 
in perfect assurance of their fitness. 
But though we defy the most gifted 
compiler to make him appear more 
than a practised, resolute, and hard- 
working servant of the State, we 
entertain a lively apprehension that, 
as he comes forth from the plastic 
hands of his brother, even these 
attributes will seem to be denied him. 
Meanwhile, this much of good must 
accrue from the present attempt, 
however abortive in itself. Ample 
materials will have been brought 
together for the completion, by and 
bye, either of a connected biography 
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of the man, or a history of the 
administration of which he formed a 
part ; and the times were too impor- 
tant to permit that, in regard to 
either, public curiosity should soon 
grow dull. We are, therefore, very 
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much obliged to Lord Londonderry 
for what he has done ; even though 
good taste, and delicacy to the feel- 
ings of others, are alike outraged in 
the performance of it. 


FUSS IN A BOOK-CLUB. 


AS RELATED BY A COPY OF MISS MARTINEAU’S 


(AN L ever forget the bright summer 
( ) evening which saw me released 
from the last, consummating, book- 
binder’s squeeze ? Can Lever forget 
the satisfaction it was to feel my nice 
purple coat, my gold-lettered back, 
enveloped in stout cartridge-paper, 
and to find myself travelling swiftly 
per rail to a Surrey rectory, far from 


that horrible workshop, redolent of 


the complicated odours of stale paste, 
fresh glue, and the 
warm, young mechanics, to whom 
baths and washhouses were as yet 
but chiteaux en Espagne ? 

From the moment that my origi- 
nator, Mother, Venus genitrix, Cy- 
bele, Magna Mater,— what shall I 
style her ?—first called me from no- 
thingness, to that when, fairly 
launched at Knighton Rectory, I felt 
the satisfaction of being a completed 
thing, my days have been passed in 
unvarying disquictudes. Oh, ye 
volumes! who are called into ex- 
istence by fine ladies in easy chairs, 
with enamel penholders and Dresden 
inkstands, can ye ever imagine the 
dread reverse of being brought into 
this world under the alternating in- 
flictions of burning suns and raging 
toothache, vermin-stocked Nile boats 
and jolting camels, foot-sores and 
rough-dried chemises, tiresome com- 
pany and getting up fine linen, romp- 
ing harem girls and bullying sheiks ? 
I shudder at the retrospect. And 
then the copying, the revising, the 
amplifying at home, was almost as 
painful. ‘The haste, the excitement, 
the counting, not the cost, but the 
gain ; the consulting learned books, 
the cribbing from the obscure, honest- 
ly quoting from the well-known! 
Then the bargaining with Moxon ; 
then those horrid proof-sheets, with 
one’s best tropes marred by full stops 


exudation of 


* EASTERN LIFE,’ ETC. ETC. 


for commas, c’s for e’s, and all those 
eccentricities which compositors in- 
dulge in, who study between whiles 
the People’s Charter! Ah, kittens! 
ah, puppies! ye who come plump 
into life in baskets lined with straw, 
and your restaurants close at hand, 
little do ye dream of the anguish of 
thus getting, bit by bit, into existence. 
On arriving at the rectory, | found 
by the assemblage of newly - born 
and well-dressed brethren, and some 
passing words of those who looked 
us over—that I formed a component 
particle of the Knighton Book-Club; 
the seeretary of which, affixing a list 
of names and dates to the first fly-leaf 
of us all, sent us on our travels. My 
destination was to the snuggest par- 
sonace in Christendom; and I found 
myself lodged on a crimson-covered 
round table in the tidiest of draw ing- 
rooms, among the prettiest of gi irls. 
My entrance caused excitement. 

* No pictures !’ exclaimed one pair 
of rosy lips; and I felt as guilty asa 
man might, if detected in wanting a 
shirt. 

* Oh, too learned !’ lisped another. 
‘IIow could you bespeak anything 
so dull, Annie ?’ 

I would have given the world to 
have opened at that part where I 
treat of jumps up a pyramid. 

‘It is just what I like,’ said the 
eldest, taking me from the other's 
hand. ‘ Papa told me I might choose 
a book this time, and I am sure | 
have done well; and, armed with a 
paper-cutter, she forthwith began 
carbonadoing amongst my hot-press. 
It is charming to rest on the knees 
of a beautiful girl, who, reclining on 
a low chair, with ringlets drooping 
over one, reads, with no sour criti- 
cism ruffling the softness of the mild 
blue eye, determined to be pleased. 
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The desire of knowledge was in that 
fair girl, and she imbibed my words 
as greedily as my pages had the 
printing-ink. I question whether I 
made so indelible an impression ; but 
I was read, cela me suffit. A few 
days after my arrival, and when I 
was precisely in the position above 
described, ‘Mr. Murray’ was an- 
nounced. He was down in my list 
as the ‘ Hon. and Rev. John Murray.’ 
I learnt afterwards that he was curate 
of Knighton, the rector - secretary 
having given him a title for orders ; 
his good looks and frank manners, 
with the expectation of the best living 
in the archdeaconry of Surrey, giving 
him a title to every thing else. 

‘So you have got Miss Martineau!’ 
he said, taking me from the table. 
‘Do you like it ? 

‘Extremely,’ said Annie Arden. 
‘J am quite proud of my bespeak.’ 

‘And we all quarrel with her on 
the subject,’ said a rosy girl, hard at 
work in a corner. ‘ We all wanted 
Sadness and Giladness.’ 

With the clairvoyance, I suppose, 
inherited from my Magna Mater’s 
dabbling in mesmerism, I saw Mr. 
Murray's heart beat with affection 
for the young girl so sedulously 
stitching at the binding of one of her 
little sister’s old shoes, while Annie’s 
literary fervour failed to moye him. 
Yet he replied not to the sempstress, 
except with that look which she at 
once sought and avoided, while he 
said to Annie,— 

‘I am not surprised at your liking 
he book. I read it last week at my 
ather’s. It is full of interest. In- 
deed it seems to me so diffusive, it 
might have formed two books; and 
[ should have liked it better if all 
that Socinian trash had been ex- 
tracted, to form a tit-bit for such as 
delight in the monstrous crudities of 
the dim-sighted infidel.’ 

Annie looked surprised, and rather 
sheepish. She read hard words, but 
did not always understand them; 
and could not quite guess the cause 
of the vehemence of Mr. Murray's 
last words. How much I hated that 
young man from that minute, and I 
felt my purple binding crack with 
rage at his remarks! 

‘Do you think Miss Martineau an 
infidel?’ Annie at length asked, 
timidly,. 

‘Do I think!’ he said, rudely 
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enough, snatching up my first vo- 
lume, and turning over my pages 
rapidly. ‘What do you think of 
talking of Moses and Plato as you 
would of Smith of Baliol and Grant 
of Merton, and making comparisons 
between them? The very divinely- 
associated Being, from whom, what- 
ever Miss Martineau may think, she 
alone gains her very limited notions 
of a Supreme Being, is held in juxta- 
position with one, whose wisdom, 
great as it was, never raised one poor 
soul from off this sin-cursed earth.’ 

The shoe dropped from Emma’s 
industrious fingers, and Annie looked 
very frightened as she said, anxious- 
ly,— 

‘Is the book wicked ?’ 

‘Decidedly! he said, pushing, it 
from him; and, to change the sub- 
ject and get nearer Emma, asked her 
tosing. How I should have liked to 
have been thrown at that young 
man’s head, in all the weight of my 
boards and extra duodecimo! Iwas 
not again looked at while in Ayling 
Vicarage. By general consent the 
sisters agreed not to tell their father, 
who was their only parent, that 
Annie had chosen a wicked book; and 
he, poor man, was at that time too 
much occupied to guess either at the 
existence or cause of the secret. 

The time at length arrived for me 
to be forwarded to Mr. Newera, the 
surgeon of Knighton. My spirits 
rose as I was borne through the 
surgeon’s hall. Every thing shewed 
much taste, with a smack of the 
Egyptian, which flattered my pre- 
vailing feelings. No great-coats, or 
umbrellas, or clogs, vexed the sight. 
A few terra-cotta vases, with myrtles 
and roses, stood beneath each column; 
and though these vases, and all the 
porphyry, marble, and bronzes of the 
hall, had sprung from the brush of 
Mr. Putti, the plumber of Knighton, 
I had learned from my mother’s 
reverence for Egyptian paintings too 
much respect for infant art to find 
fault with the counterfeit. I was 
not taken to the drawing-room—the 
unities were better understood at 
Mr. Newera’s; and I was lodged in 
the library, owing some clever oak 
to the genius Putti, with relics from 
every quarter of the globe,—from a 
bust of Faustina to the necklace of 
an Esquimaux. There was also a 
finely-bleached skeleton in a case 
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lined with velvet, and which the 
displacement of a curtain by the wind 
made visible. The sight made every 
leaf of me vibrate; and I fully shared 
my mother’s respect for the good 
taste of the post-creation kings 
of Egypt, who never allowed such 
horrid things to transpire.— [ Query 
—Did they know any thing of the un- 
pleasant-looking framework on which 
mankind are built? I never saw the 
inkling of a joint in any Egyptian 
design. }|—I was welcomed with glad- 
ness by Mrs. Newera. She read my 
title-page ; she looked at the list the 
secretary had inserted ; eulogised Mr. 
Arden as a charming, liberal, old 
parson, and forthwith commenced 
my perusal. I never could be read 
in better style; she scarcely left me; 
she copied bits of me; she wrote 
letters full of me; she illustrated 
me; and had just finished a fancy 
sketch of one of the picturesque 
halting-places my mother had de- 
scribed, with camels and Arabs, 
even to the sheik’s javelin stuck in 
the ground, when Mr. Murray was 
announced. It seemed to me, to use 
book-language, that he had turned 
over a new leaf; for he praised the 


well-done drawing and the truth of 


the costumes, expressing admiration 
also of the graphic pen with which 
my mother had described them. 

*I never dreamt of hearing you 
praise this work,’ Mrs. Newera said ; 
adding, archly, ‘ I felt rather inclined 
to smuggle it into my work-table as 
you entered.’ 

‘I do not praise it,, Mr. Murray 
said, in the old dogmatic tone I so 
much objected to. ‘I think it well 
written, but, at the same time, as 
mischievous and detestable a work as 
could have crept into a book-club,— 
with this additional odium attached 
to it, that it has crept in under false 
colours. Who looks for all this 
jargon of English Deists and German 
Rationalists in a book purporting to 
relate Eastern Travels ?’ 

‘I think you are unjust as far as 
regards false colours,’ Mrs. Newera 
said quietly. ‘ Miss Martineau’s 


name might give any one an idea of 


what they are to find.’ 
‘No, no,’ Mr. Murray replied. 
* People in the country are not so 
generally informed on all matters as 
rour clever self. If Miss Martineau 
ad added ‘ Unitarian’ to her name 
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in the title-page, I would grant it 
the sort of negative virtue which 
might to the notice ‘ Dangerous,’ 
placed by a road surveyor on a rickety 
bridge. People could avoid the book 
and the bridge. But I still require 
more. As Miss Martineau dares to at- 
tack the great points ofthe faith of the 
country she lives in, she should have 
given her book the title which would 
have announced the impious and 
offensive contents.’ 

‘In spite of all you say,’ Mrs. 
Newera replied, while a little pink 
ear beneath her curls shewed some 
embarrassment at thus bearding her 
directeur,‘ I must confess that I gladly 
study a work which, like this, leads 
one to think and to seek the truth.’ 

Mr. Murray cracked all his knue- 
kles as he repeated, with a scornful 
emphasis, —‘ Truth!’ He then 
added quickly, ‘What truth do 
you mean? Chemical, botanical, 
physiological, astronomical, or ge- 
ological truth? Surely Miss Mar- 
tinean leads to none of these! 
And if it is religious truth you 
mean, still worse. ‘There is but 
one Book which teaches it with 
any thing like authority, and in that 
sure word of testimony we are to 
seek it, and not from those who, 
professing a qualified regard for re- 
velation, abjure vulgar Orthodoxy 
for the novelties of German Neology, 
or that old-fashioned heresy, 
nianism.’ 

‘I think, however, that you must 
admit, that there are difficulties in 
the doctrines of Christianity to which 
a zealous inquirer into truth does 
well to direct our attention.’ 

Mrs. Newera said this with a little 
appearance of anger at this young 
man’s pertinacity. 

* Not in the spirit in which Miss 
Martineau conducts the business,’ he 
replied, sharply. ‘ Her prejudices 
start up every moment, making one 
apply to her case what Carlyle said 
of Voltaire,‘ He ardently warred 
against Christianity, without under- 
standing, beyond the mere super- 
ficies, what Christianity was.” 

‘But you do confess that there 
are difficulties?’ Mrs. Newera in- 
quired. 

‘None to those who are accus- 
tomed to inquire only what revela- 
tion has actually taught, and who 
then submit their reason to that re- 
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velation, without presuming to spe- 
culate on the causes, fitness, or in- 
serutable mysteries connected with 
the discoveries made to man by that 
revelation. ‘The doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, as well as those of the Mo- 
saical dispensation, are only difficult 
to the minds of those who, assenting to 
the evidences of revelation as suffi- 
cient to warrant its reception, suppose 
themselves invested with the power 
of rejecting the conclusions thus sup- 
ported by evidence, if their reason 
cannot comprehend them, or if they 
are opposed to their pre-conceived 
notions of what might, probably, be 
expected from a divine revelation.’ 

‘You are tremendously profes- 
sional,’ Mrs. Newera remarked, feign- 
ing a yawn. * But, Mr. Murray, if, 
amidst what you call the evidences 
of revelation, an acute mind perceives 
where history and what may be 
termed myth blend, surely it were 
slavish or bigoted to desist from 
reasoning on a point which so strikes 
one’s perceptions ?’ 

* Where men may reason men may 
err, Mrs. Newera; and what has 
Miss Martineau to do with myths ? 
All her notions of them are gleaned 
from others, and I could give you a 
list of all the books from which she 
culls her pet poisons, crowning it 
with her last studied work, the He- 
brew Monarchy, more dangerous than 
her own, because attempting more. 
No, if Miss Martineau must work at 
myths, let her attempt to detach 


fable from truth in the history of 


Mother Hubbard’s dog. But I have 
made you angry, Mr. Murray added, 
rising ; ‘and it makes me angry to 
think of an old woman sitting down 
in the full blaze of day, and, because 
she holds an umbrella between her- 
self and the sun, wishing to persuade 
herself and others that the sun has 
nothing to do with the light which 
she enjoys.’ 

How glad I was that this imper- 
tinence was put a stop to by the 
entrance of visitors! and how glad I 
was to find that the next name in 
my carte de voyage was that of a 
county magistrate, residing, at least, 
seven miles from Knighton, and so 
beyond the reach of this crusading 
curate. Squire Fortescue, his lady, 
two daughters, and a son, all turned 
me over as I lay on the drawing- 
room table, though novels and pe- 
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riodicals seemed to them ‘ metal more 
attractive.’ Still, they certainly set 
up for literary people, and occasion- 
ally discussed my merits,—in that 
vague way, however, that it was I 
only who knew how little of my 
contents had arrived at their know- 
ledge. ‘They had the same power of 
fixing on salient parts of the nar- 
rative, that a Highlander has of 
springing to the jutting rocks in a 
mountain stream. They knew of 
my mother’s walks in the desert of 
fourteen miles a-day, which they 
affected to disbelieve. They knew 
who the Russian countess was, who 
had evinced almost as much enthu- 
siasm in a Christian temple as my 
mother had shewn in a Heathen one. 
They knew of the greatness thrust 
on ‘ Mr. E.’ by the exacting sheik, 
which they persisted in considering 
an episode, inserted as a set-off to 
the task she had imposed on him of 
reading the unpublished journal,—a 
sugarplum with a pill, in fact. How 
tired I got of these people! And, 
strange to say, they paid a shilling 
fine for detaining me beyond the 
time I was allotted to pass with them. 
At length I was released, and got 
into another cosy vicarage. How 
congenial to my feelings was the first 
fortnight I spent there! I was read 
without comment, but with intense 
attention; while Herodotus, Heng- 
stenberg, Gliddon, Heeren, Cory’s 
Chronology, and other learned works, 
were constantly referred to. I heard 
no opinion passed upon me, until, 
one evening, the vicar, entering from 
a ramble, addressed his wife, who 
was holding my last volume in her 
2and, with the question,— 

‘Why do you look so serious, 
Mary ?’ 

‘] have just finished Miss Mar- 
tineau’s book,’ she replied; ‘and I 
was half wishing, half praying, that 
a strong, crushing refutation of all 
these errors, may appear in the next 
Review. Am I wrong ?’ 

I pricked up my ears for the an- 
swer,—dog’s-ears, be it known, which 
the Fortescues had left on my pages ; 
however, the answer was not very 
pleasant. 

‘Your enmity is quite justified. 
This is decidedly a most mischievous 
book.’ 

Mischievous! How I abhor an 
epithet so universally applied to un- 
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ruly pot- boys, high-mettled mon- 
keys, and Chartist speeches ! 

‘It is no small calamity for a 
living man to be robbed of a living 
faith,, Mr. Denyer continued; ‘and 
Miss Martineau has attempted the 
robbery in a wanton and covert man- 
ner. She has thrown the glove, 
however, and I, too, hope that a 
champion may be found in Christen- 
dom to pick it up. If Miss Mar- 
tineau had shewn half the sympathy 
for the Christian which she has for 
the Egyptian idolater, the Jewish 
deist, the Mahomedan votary, one 
might have marvelled at the extent 
of her blindness, to whom light is no 
light ; but blindness is all one should 
have brought against her. But there 
is a decided spirit of antagonism to- 
wards Christianity, under the spe- 
cious guise of 
personal adventure, which calls for 
some demonstration in return. There 
is, also, much inconsistency in her 
book ; for while, by her words, she 
virtually accuses of imposture the 
Divine Being she so affectedly, and 
therefore irreverently, calls ‘the 
Teacher,’ she still shews a qualified 
devotion. And though she seems to 
look on the Almighty’s dealings with 
His people through Moses and his 
Antitype as a salutary cheat, of which 
she and some others are cognisant,— 
thus instituting herself a sort of jug- 
gler’s confederate, —still she appears 
to own a heart equal to the wor- 
ship of the Omnipotence, whose pow- 
ers she so vainly tries to cireumscribe.’ 

‘Poor Miss Martineau!’ Mrs. 

Yenyer said, sorrowfully. ‘She cer- 
tainly has some better aspirations, 
shewn, I think, by her interest in 
Jerusalem, which, even in bygone 
years, has made her familiar with its 
locality.’ 

‘I differ with you there, Mr. 
ee replied. ‘ Do you recollect 

reading of a book written on Shak- 
noe are’s pl: ny of the Tempest, where 
all the erudition of the author was 
employed to discover and fix the 
locality of Prospero’s island? 1 
think the genius of Shakspeare was 
about as well appreciated by this 
person as—I speak it reverently— 
the divinity of our Saviour by Miss 
Martineau.’ ; 

‘ You are as severe as I wished the 
reviewer to be, Mrs. Denyer said, 
smiling. 
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‘I have greater cause for spleen, 
he answered. 

‘Here isa book, incontestably of 

an evil tendency, by some strange 
mischance going the round of a book- 
club, chiefly composed of clergymen, 
for the amusement of whose families 
these books are principally circulated. 
And though I feel that Mr. Arden 
can hardly be aware of the danger- 
ous character of the book he ha: 
thus sent round to shed its poison 
still, as a stranger, I experience a 
delic cy in hinting it to him. Llow- 
ever, the book goes to-morrow to 
Yeldon Castle; before it gets again 
into young hands, | will try and see 
Mr. Murray. He is intimate with 
the Ardens, and may devise som 
plan.’ 

I was sent to Yeldon Castle, and 
there found one of my brothers sent 
down by Churton. I had no oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into the nature of 
his treatment. The countess open ed 
my y title-page, and then gave oO! ‘ders 
to be forwarded to General 

ascoigne. She said eaten to 
the earl about ‘straining at 
and swallowing camels; and that 
half the credulity which fostered a 
belief in mesmerism might establish 
a tolerably warm disciple of Johan: 
Southcote ; but as | was not obliged 
to take such general refiections as 
addressed to my respected mother, | 
gave no heed to them. 

General Gascoigne commenced 
reading me with as much vigour as 
forty years passed in India had left 
him. I was placed on a reading-desk 
before him; the bell-pull was fast- 
encd to his chair ; and silence reigned 
throughout the apartment. I fan- 
cied I was approved; but felt a little 
startled when the old general sud- 
denly gave a violent twitch to the 
bell. 


‘ 


lor me 


onats 


Send Miss Gascoigne down,’ was 
the brief order given. 

In five seconds a timid-looking 
girl appeared at the door. 

‘Miss Gascoigne, the author of 
this book defends the worship of cats 
and other minor animals; you will 
be so good, when you read the pas- 
sage, to repeat at the same time the 
fourth verse of the twentieth chapter 
of Exodus.’ 

Miss Gascoigne bowed and with- 
drew. ‘The general's studies wer 
resumed ; again the bell was rung, 
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and again Miss Gascoigne appeared 
to order. 

‘Miss Gascoigne, though the au- 
thor of this work, with a commend- 
able tenderness for the 
the people she is among, veils her 
face, that she may not startle the 
prejudices of the chance African in 
her path, she scruples not to offend 


the equally harmless prejudices of 


the majority of her own country- 
men, by irreverent remarks on all 
they hold holy. Yes, Miss 
coigne, she does not hesitate, on the 
hypothesis that the sacred Scrip- 
tures are a collection of myths or 
legends, to banish God from [lis 
creation, destroy the notion ofa Pro- 
vidence, and give the lie to the Law 
and the Prophets. Miss Gascoigne, 
when you peruse this book, please to 
repeat the nineteenth verse of the 
twenty-second chapter of Revelation, 
and to consider that it applies to the 
whole of Scripture.’ 

The next day Miss Gascoigne was 
not summoned to the library. Peo- 
ple little know how much a day’squiet 
reading repays one for the agony of 
the printing-press. On the third day 
again she was sent for; again she 
stood at the door in mute attention. 

* Miss Gascoigne,’ the general com- 
menced, ‘the author of this work 
seems disposed to undervalue the 
Christian religion, on the score of 
the greater number of converts made 
to Mahomedanism. She is appa- 


Gas- 


rently not aware that the regions of 


the East would number miles with 
European inches; and that if there 
is anything to scatter, the wider the 
field, the wider must the object be 
scattered. But there are further rea- 
sons for the inequality she misinter- 
prets, which, with my slight ac- 
quaintance with the East, | could at 
once explain, when the opportunity 
may occur. Miss Gascoigne, | wish, 
however, to make one remark to you. 
A tailor advertises tight-fitting suits, 
which admit of no relaxation of po- 
sition, and confine the wearer to an 
entire new attitude. Wrinkle or 
spot would be disgracefully conspicu- 
ous onthese clothes, which allow of no 
letting out or taking in; which, in 
short, when once adopted, must be the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Another artisan in apparel, advertises 
aloose-hanging garment, which can be 
worn over any other threadbare ha- 
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bit. Formed of a material warranted 
not to shew dirt, and on which even 
blood-spots are not easily seen, it is 
a garment in which you may eat, 
drink, and sleep; and though not 
unbecoming, from the prevalence of 
the mode, it may be worn large 
enough to wrap round a man and as 
many wives as he can afford to keep. 
Miss Gascoigne, I would ask you one 
question, —Which tailor, do you im- 
agine, would procure the quickest 
custom—the vendor of the tight fit- 
ting, easily-blemished suit, or that of 
the cheap loose garment, warranted 
not to spot ?” 

Miss Gascoigne considered the last 
would sell fastest. 

‘Very well,’ said the imperturb- 
able general, ‘when you read Miss 
Martineau’s comparative view of the 
converts to Christianity and to Ma- 
homedanism, please to bear in mind 
the irksomeness of a tight coat and 
the comforts of a paletot, or what in 
my time was emphatically called, a 
wrap-rascal.’ 

Thus proceeded General Gas- 
coigne’s study of my precious pages. 
Every little novelty, every Socinian 
eccentricity, every bold thought, bor- 
rowed from Rosenmiiller or others, 
was as quickly confided to Miss Gas- 
coigne, with what the general con- 
ceived an antiseptic remark from 
himself. At length he rang the 
bell more violently than ever; and 
scarcely waiting for the appearance 
of his daughter at the door, ex~ 
claimed,— 

‘Miss Gascoigne, the 
this work knocks under. She has 
visited and left Damascus, without 
presuming to touch upon the con- 
version of St. Paul. If she admits 
that, and the authenticity of his 
epistles, the poor thing may still 
take her place among the worship- 
pers of the Trinity.’ 

Instead of mi iking my way into 
Miss Gascoigne’s study, 1 was rather 
surprised to find my self one morning 
reversing the order of book- clubs, 
and making a retrograde movement 
back to Ayling Vicarage. If 1 was 
astonished, Mr. Arden was a little 
more so on reading the note which 
accompanied me. 


author of 


General Gascoigne’s compliments to 
the Rev. John Arden, and hopes for the 
sake of the younger part of the Knighton 
Book-club, and of Christianity in gene- 
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ral, that he will take some measures to 
withdraw Eastern Life from the club. 


Mr. Arden turned the note in his 
hand as maidens do valentines, and 
then called his daughter. At the 
very moment she came running to 
him with her hand full of letters she 
had just taken from the postman. 

*] am sure, papa, here is an invi- 
tation from Yeldon Castle,’ she said. 
‘Do open it.’ 

The indulgent old vicar forgot the 
general in his desire to oblige his 
child, and read aloud,— 


Dear Mr. Arden,—I do think Eastern 
Life a very objectionable book. For 
the sake of the young people, whose opi- 
nions are not so well confirmed as your 
dear girls’ may be, do you not think it 
would be better to withdraw it from the 
club? Ever sincerely yours, 

C. YeLpon. 


Annie shook from head to foot. 
Emma, who had joined the party to 
inspect the letters, knew not how to 
assist her in this dilemma. A dark 
cloud passed over Mr. Arden’s brow, 
but he said nothing, while opening a 
note almost mechanically. He started, 
and looked angrily at Annie, as he 
read,—- 


Dear Sir,—I hope, on hearing of the 
sensation which Eastern Life has caused 
in our book-club, you will exempt me 
from all participation in the ill-tempered 
things said respecting it. I admire the 
book as much as I do your liberality of 
idea in bespeaking it. Yours truly, 

PuryNne Newera. 


‘Oh, papa, do not look at me so!" 
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the poor girl exclaimed. ‘ We were 
afraid to tell you what a wicked 
book it is.’ 

At this moment Mr. Murray was 
announced. After a hurried greet- 
ing, he asked to speak to Mr. Arden 
alone; and then informed him he 
came from Mr. Denyer on the sub- 
ject of Eastern Life, then going the 
circuit of the book-club. What a 
conglomeration of persecution! and 
how sick I was of all the phrases 
banales thrown at me! Suffice it to 
say, Mr. Murray just then recol- 
lected his brother, a student at Got- 
tingen, had sent to him for a copy of 
Eastern Life ; so my identical self 
was precisely what he wanted. My 
place was to be filled by the Queens 
of England ; and the sisters were to 
be well scolded for their want of can- 
dour respecting ‘* Annie's wicked 
book.’ 

{ am inditing this lament from 
Gottingen, with a schnapps besprink- 
led cover, and a cigar marking my 
most spicy page. I live among con- 
genial spirits; still I feel it banish- 
ment; and lack the spirit with which 
Coriolanus viewed the same circum- 
stances. My Magna Mater may have 
more of the Roman, and hear but 
‘the common cry of curs,’ in the 
voices which discard her poor off- 
spring from the Christian’s library ; 
if not, and this, my Lament, should 
reach her, perhaps she will devise 
some plan to keep my brethren out 
of country book-clubs ; or, at least, 
get up some editions as shoemakers 
do boots, for ‘ country wear.’ 
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THE ARMY AND THE PEOPLE. 
No. I. 





Fr ever there was a time when the 
| character and condition of their 
armies deserved to be treated as a 
question of wide consideration to the 
peoples of Europe, it is the present. 
We seem to be approaching an epoch 
—if, indeed, we have not already 
arrived at it—in which the servant 
of the State is on all sides to assume 
the position of the State’s guardian 
and master. In France, the army is 
both the executive and legislative 
body. M. Thiers, indeed, may make 
a powerful speech, and other notable 
men go through the form of deli- 
beration, but it is undeniable that a 
few military officers holding positions 
in the cabinet turn the scale which 
way they choose. In point of fact, 
there is no such thing as delibera- 
tion. There is a dominant influence 
over the masses, affecting the councils 
of General Cavaignac and his col- 
leagues, and it is the army which 
wields it. As long as the garrison of 
Paris shall remain content with the 
present order of things, so long will 
it be in the power of the present 
dictator to overrule the opinions of 
all other bodies. On the other hand, 
let the army be discontented, and 
General Cavaignac’s dictatorship is at 
an end. 

In Germany, again, whether the 
kingdom of Prussia in the north be 
the object of regard, or whether we 
look to the state of Bohemia in the 
south, the same fact stands promi- 
nently forth. Parliaments meet and 
deliberate, and kings and emperors 
convene and dissolve ministries ; but 
the soldiery alone retain the reins of 
government. ‘The question every- 
where is, How many equipped regi- 
ments can be brought together, and 
how are they disposed,—to the king 
or the people, to the new régime or 
the old? Is a town without a suffi- 
cient garrison, the chances are it will 
be pillaged before the week is out. 
The march of anarchy sweeps on 
like the course of that pestilence 
Which has already reached our own 
shores, and there is but one anta- 
VOL, XXXVIII. NO. CCXXVIL. 























































































































































gonist that can cope with it—the 
military force. 

Are we going to have a war? 
That is, perhaps, the great question 
of the day. Is l’rance to throw her- 
self again across the Rhine and the 
Alps?’ Is Germany to resuscitate 
its feeling of nationality, and forget 
its party strifes, in order to repel the 
inroads of the Gallic legions? And 
in such a case, will Russia act for or 
against her neighbours? or will she 
hover like a huge vulture about 
two contending armies, and, sweeping 
over the dead of both, use the de- 
struction which she has witnessed 
for her own selfish ends? <A few 
months, perhaps a few weeks or days, 
will decide some of these questions, 
and then its army, in at least one 
point of view, will be to every people 
the great object of interest. The 
equipment, the numerical and phy- 
sical strength, the esprit of the sol- 
diers, and the intelligence and fitness 
for command of the officers, will be 
considered by John Bull also as 
matter of moment. Nevertheless, a 
thoughtful man may find more to 
awaken his interest, while looking to 
the political importance which now 
belongs, or will shortly belong, to 
armies, than the single question of 
their importance as elements of war. 
There is something in the background 
of a picture of battles, sieges, and stra- 
tegy,—something more than even 
the finance minister's account of the 
expenses, to attract one’s gaze, and it 
is the unsightly visage of Vice. 
Heretofore in the ranks of every 
hostile army have marched pillage, 
violation, and drunkenness ; leavi 
the fruitful seeds of future calamities 
behind in the thirst of vengeance 
which they engendered. Tor the 
crimes, not the victories of armies, 
are the true cause of deep-rooted 
national animosities. A question, 





therefore, arises, and it is one which 

we now seek to answer, Is it probable 

that the result of the storm with 

which Europe is threatened will be 

different from that with which past 
xx 
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experience makes us acquainted ? 
Have thirty-three years of peace 
softened the manners and improved 
the morals of European armies? 
Above all, has the army of England 
changed for the better ? 

In regard to the soldiers of con- 
tinental nations we shall not say a 
creat deal, although, in point 
of education, they have greatly im- 
proved on their for ‘efathers, educa- 
tion alone is not the standard whereby 
to judge of men’s morality. In 
France it is a matter of individual 
option whether or no a soldier is 
ever to enter a chure In Prussia, 
‘| “antl every regi- 
rularly, 


because 


— os are better 
a 


attends divine service reg 
ar the minds of the soldiery are 
opened and enlarged in a way which 
it would be well for the military 
authorities at the Horse Guards to 
imitate. Nevertheless, in a war be- 
tween France and Germany, there is 
no reason to assume that the attend- 
ant horrors to which we have alluded 
will be more general on the one side 
than ontheother. For acts of wrong 
nd barbarity seldom fail to px oduce 
retaliation; while the events of the 
past year may be said to have revo- 
lutionised the characters not less than 
the pana of nations. We 
y that we think a 
Europ ean war would be marked by 
even the slightest modification of 
those concomitant evils which have 
attended former ones 
But there is a country in the minds 
of whose inhabital its rankle none 
of the woul ids which attend upon the 
march of an invader. Within the 
homesteads and cottages of our own 
favoured land no foreign foe, since 
the era of the Norman Conquest, has 
shed the blood of Englishmen; nor 
has the course of the destroyer been 
marked by the burning 
villages. Cressy and Agincourt ; 
the victories of M: riborough, Aber- 
crombie, and Wellington; and a 
thousand gallant fights upon the seas, 
we do remember. But these recol- 
lections awaken no feelings of hatred, 
—rather the contrary; they make 
us all the more willing to remain at 
peace, and to co-operate with our 
neighbour in the labour of civilisation, 
so long as shall be possible. In 
the event, however, 
our statesmen upon this point being 
baffled, will the forees which we 


annot 


general 


smoke of 


of the wishes of 
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shall send against our ancient foe 
exhibit an example of greater mor a 
ity, or shew a more chivalrous be: 
ing, when not engaged in actual con- 
flict, than their opponents are likely 
to do? The effect of Chris tianity, 
even upon war, is to rob that terrible 
evil many of its horrors. Shall 
we find the spirit of Christianity 
among our troops, when we id 
them into the field, softening their 
manners and restraining them from 
excesses? We fear not, for in no 
respect is the British army of the 
present day one whit less remarkable 
tor the vices of its constituent mem- 
bers than it ever was. How shall 
we account for a fact so unsatisfac- 
tory in itself, and so little credit ible 
to the progress of society? The 
fact is to be accounted for on three 
rounds :— 

1. Our officers exercise over their 
men little or no personal influence. 

2. There lingers among our 
commanding officers more than the 
dregs of that mairtinet temper whi ~ 
originating in the absence of s 
discipline, and the cons equent snabi- 
lity of parties to draw a line between 
the weakness of human nature and the 
wilful commission of known wrong, 
gives prodigious facility to the tho- 
rough-going blackguards in the ranks 
mtent among the better 
and thus lead them into 


still 


to sow disc 


crime. 
Vice, in the abstract, is never 
represented to the soldier to be a sin 
uzainst God and an outrage on him- 
self; while no such checks are imposed 
upon the particular vice to 
English soldiers are most addicted as 
might be applied, even under the 
existing system of discipline, 
as we feel it to be. Let us 
whether we cannot make these truth 
intelligible to our 
Enough has 
upon the 


om 
whiel 
de fective 


readers. 

been already written 
tone of mind and personal 
habits of the British officer; it is 
sufficient, therefore, for our 
purpose, to repeat, that the 

Is er amped, not arbitrary; the lat 
ter essentially selfish, and very often 
disreputable. Our officers never see 
their men except upon parade, or 
when their turn for orderly duty 
comes round. To defaulters, the same, 
often unintelligible, advice is given, 
with little reference to the character 
of the individual criminal; and the 
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latter is never looked after on his 
departure from the orderly room or 
the captain’s apartment, but may or 
may not reform according to his 
own moral ability to control him- 
self, unencouraged and unwarned by 
a superior officer. In one word, 
if a soldier be confined for a crime, 
he is certain both of punishment and 
admonition of some kind or another ; 
but his habits are not watched, and, 
except he become again a defaulter, 
he will never know that anybody 
cares a rush whether he is an upright 
manorthe reverse. Acleardefaulter’s 
list is what most commanders of re- 
giments aim at, but the real reform- 
ation of individuals they do not 
look to. 

Again, in regard to the second as- 
sertion made by us, viz. that little 
traits of tyranny creep out, in the 
majority of regiments, to the great 
detriment of that tone of content- 
ment which must be established ere 
you can appeal to men’s feelings in 
order to dissuade them from vice, a 
few a may not be out of 
place. Take the following :— 

Here is a regiment assembled upon 
parade, and just as the coverers are 
about to be placed on comes a shower 
of dribbling rain. It is not heavy 
enough to penetrate the commanding 
officer's coat ; but it will serve amply 
to rust all the bayonets, to destroy 
the coat of pipeclay on the men’s 
belts, and to mar the smooth, poli ished 
surface ofthe pouches. Major Bruff 
wants to occupy the men’s time, as 
he says—it is all the better if he can 
give them some extra in-door employ- 
ment—and, therefore, he desires his 
officers to change ‘secure’ to the 
‘order ;’ he fixes bayonets as usual, 
and marches his men about for 
the customary half-hour, or until the 
rain comes on so hard as to incon- 
venience himself. 

Now such an officer is perfectly 
convinced of the truth of our asser- 
tion, that want of proper employ- 
ment is one main cause of the sol- 
dier’s crimes; yet see how he per- 
Vverts this conviction. The men 
all return grumbling and swearing 
to their rooms; and off some de- 
siguing blackguard sets, and gets 
drunk, partly out of pure personal 
spite, partly for the purpose of 
shewing an evil example to his com- 
trades. That such a thing has oc- 
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curred over and over again, no man 
acquainted with a British regiment 
will venture to deny. 

Take another example : — Major 
Bruff gives the word ‘ Shoulder 
arms,’ and one man chances not to 
be quite up with his neighbours. 
Forthwith Major Bruff calls out to 
him by name ; orders and shoulders 
arms half-a-dozen times over ; and, 
at length, perhaps, makes the man 
go on ordering and _ shouldering 
while the rest stand at ease. All 
this while, too, our friend is speak- 
ing in a peculiarly harsh tone of 
voice ; and is even, it may be, affect- 
ing a greater degree of anger than 
he really feels. “After parade, the 
man who has thus been singled out, 
whether he be a good or a bad one, 
returns to the barrack-room sulky 
and mortified, while all his comrades 
criticise the act of the commanding 
officer ; and even should they r: lly 
their friend, will assuredly abuse in 
no measured terms his tormentor. 
Yet the act of carelessness would 
have been quite sufficiently taken 
notice of had Major Bruff simply 
called out, ‘ Mark So-and-so for 
drill’ And still better would he 
have effected his object had he, after 
ordering arms once, spoken mildly 
to the man, and in the event of the 
error occurring again, simply as- 
cribed it to ignorance, and recom- 
mended the individual to the notice 
of the sergeant-major. 

Again, the same commanding of- 
ficer has tried a man by court- 
martial, and the proceedings have 
been read. He is not content with 
letting the individual move away to 
prison, much less does it occur to 
him to speak to the culprit in a 
tone of mild admonition and advice ; 
but, before the entire regiment, he 
sums up the whole catalogue of the 
man’s offences, and overwhelms him 
with opprobrious epithets. This is 
not the way to lead a man to re- 
pentance, still less will it make his 
comrades sympathise with the cause 
of order. How much better would 
it be—even were the man such a 
blackguard as that to reform him 
seems hopeless—to say a few kind 
words ; and then, after his departure, 
condemn the crime and the habits 
that led to its commission as strongly 
as possible, but make a point of 
shewing that, towards the offender 
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personally, no feeling is entertained 
except that of regret on account of 
his evil propensities; and want of 
confidence, as a matter of course, 
proportionate to their enormity. 
Following up this subject for a 
few moments, let us trace the career 
of a man thus sent to prison. He 
is soon arrayed in the appointed 
garb, and before twenty-four hours 
are over he begins to understand the 
difference between the position of a 
gaol-bird and a soldier. Yet one 
thing must strike him. He is treated 
in prison with a degree of solicitude 
by every one with whom he comes in 
contact, such as assuredly he has not 
met with under the roof of a barrack. 
The clergyman visits and appeals to 
him; the wardens are particularly 
careful by their manner not to irri- 
tate him: after a while, should he 
not commit himself, he is removed 
from the third class to the second, 
and, by and bye, to the first ; and then 
he has permission to converse with 
his fellow-prisoners; while some of 
his time, which used to be devoted 
to picking oakum, is occupied by an 
intelligent schoolmaster. ‘The man 
is, indecd, glad to turn his back upon 
an abode where so much restraint 
was put upon him: but he does so, 
generally, with the best feelings to- 
wards its respectable inmates. The 
contrast between being, compara- 
tively speaking, a free agent and 
a slave, for a while operates to 
make him avoid those habits which 
brought with them such disasters : 
nevertheless, this is but for a short 
time; we soon find him again fol- 
lowing up his former course of vice ; 
and the end of the matter will be, 
that by and bye, by force of habit, he 
will dislike the gaol less than he 
once did, while against all his supe- 
riors in the barrack-yard he will 
encourage feelings of such inveterate 
malice, that it is more than probable 
he may be led by it into an act of out- 
rage such as shali consign him, not to 
his accustomed prison, but to a con- 
vict-ship. It cannot, however, but 
occur to any thoughtful man, that a 
soldier such as we have here described 
might, by personal kindness shewn 
to him by his superiors, and a care- 
ful watch kept over his habits, be 
led into better things for good and 
all. If he can feel a sort of grati- 
tude to his gaolers, why may he not 
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be encouraged to entertain a similar 
feeling towards his officers? The 
truth is, such a man is never spoken 
to, or looked after, on his egress 
from gaol, until he happen to com- 
mit himself again. He comes out to 
find the same vacant hours as be- 
fore, the same strong temptations, 
the same occasional causes of irrita- 
tion, and the same apparent indiffer- 
ence about his well-doing every- 
where. 

Once more in regard to these 
causes of irritation, and it shall be 
the last example; take the follow- 
ing :— 

The commanding-officer intends to 
visit the barrack-rooms at dinner- 
time. The bugle having sounded 
the ‘fall in, the orderlies have col- 
lected the reports; the men wait for 
Major Bruft’s arrival; but Major 
Bruff is detaincd—it is not known 
by what cause or where. A quarter 
of an hour steals by, and the soup is 
beginning to get cold: at last the 
ditierent captains bid their men go 
on with the dinners, but remain pro- 
perly dressed ; when, just as this 
command is being acted on, up comes 
Major Bruff. 

* Holla!’ he says, as he enters the 
first room, and observes that the 
men rise from their food, in place of 
waiting with hands crossed looking 
at it. ‘ What is the meaning of 
this? A fine piece of work he kicks 
up. ‘The captain had no business 
to give the order. If the men should 
wait for three hours, the dinners are 
not to be eaten. Is the colour-ser- 
geant going to take the command of 
the regiment? And who the devil 
do the men think that Major Bruif 
is?’ Ke. 

Nothing more than this happens, 
perhaps: but unspeakable evil has 
been done. It is left to the soldiers to 
believe that no real personal regard 
for their comfort exists on the part 
of the commanding-officer. A din- 
ner, indeed, they must be provided 
with, because the Queen’s Regula- 
tions say that they are to have one: 
but whether it shall be eaten hot or 
cold, must depend entirely upon the 
caprice of some dignified ass! 

Hear the opinion of an officer 
among the best able—if not the best 
able—to command an army in the 

Sir Charles Napier. Upon 
this subject he writes in his Remarks 
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on Military Law, to the following 
effect :— 


Although I have thus shewn that sol- 
diers are tolerably well protected against 
injustice of a violent nature, still there is 
always some viie fellow in every regi- 
ment that worries men: he is either the 
commanding-officer, or the adjutant, or 
the commander of a company, or the 
sergeant-major. When this pest appears 
in the shape of a commanding-officer, 
the matter is very bad, because there are 
always some sycophants who pay him 
court by following his example. The 
Emperor Napoleon expressively said, 
that his coffee was turned sour by the 
very look of Sir Hudson Lowe! Just so 
do these offensive men turn the soldiers’ 
temper sour by fretting them about 
trifles: these fellows the soldiers hate— 
such men ought to be hated. Among 
the various inventions of these fribbling 
geniuses is that of ‘employing the sol- 
diers’ time,’ which means, never to let 
men have a moment to themselves. The 
way they do is (to use the soldiers’ ex- 
pression), by having a great deal of 
‘ polish and pipe-clay,’ or turning trifles 
into great affairs. For example, keep- 
ing their regiments standing on parade 
for many hours with over-minute inspec- 
tions, and other fiddle-faddle work of a 
like kind. I never saw these men in- 
struct their officers and privates in out- 
post duties, or in throwing up fortifica- 
tions, and such useful lessons. No, with 
them all is useless and fretful ; even the 
necessary avocations of the soldier do 
these men contrive to render disgusting. 


[aving quoted the opinion of so 


high an authority in confirmation of 


the assertions which we have ventured 
to put forth, only one remark remains 
to be made on the subject, and it is 
this :—Since many such officers ex- 
ist in our army (and one is enough 
to do incalculable injury in a regi- 
ment), it behoves the Government 
of the country to obviate the evil in 
two ways. First, educate your offi- 
cers, and examples of the sort will 
become rare: secondly, educate your 
men, and they will learn to pity ra- 
ther than chafe at these poor crea- 
tures; they will be content, at the 
utmost, with despising them. Now, 
let us pass to the third and last 
count of our charge against the 
army. 

‘Vice, in the abstract, is not con- 
demned ; and drunkenness is not 
checked as it ought to be, and might 
be, even under the present law.’ 
Let any one pay a visit to a barrack 
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hospital, he will find there that the 
greater number of cases under treat- 
ment have been produced, imme- 
diately or remotely, by the un- 
licensed passions of the patients. 
It is quite shocking to observe 
the havoc which certain nameless 
diseases make in the ranks of our 
army. Young men waste away, and 
either drop into the grave, or carry 
about with them for the remaining 
years of their service broken con- 
stitutions, while every now and then 
they are “obliged to return into the 
hands of the doctor—their comrades, 
in the meanwhile, doing an addi- 
tional and inconvenient amount of 
duty. 

Yet against the habits which pro- 
duce these evils, seldom is a word 
spoken. An article of war, indeed, 
exists, which declares that a man may 
be tried for disgraceful conduct who 
shall be guilty of impairing his con- 
stitution by his own vice and intem- 
perance ; but it is an article of war 
that is never acted on, except in the 
case of a wilful breach of it, or of a 
man bearing a remarkably bad cha- 
racter. ‘This is not the way to give 
a moral tone to our soldiers. When 
officers visit the men in hospita!, and 
know that they are there by their 
own vices, yet never speak a serious 
word to them, nay often, so far from 
that, allude to the subject with such 
expressions as this, ‘You should be 
more careful what you are about ;’ 
how can they expect that these indi- 
viduals shall abhor the habit which 
produced the sickness? It is a revolt- 
ing subject to which we refer; but 
until the soldier shall have opportu- 
nities given him to learn that respect 
for the laws of God which would 
make him exercise more control over 
himself—until he have a moral ez- 
ample held up to him in the personal 
conduct of his officers,—until his su- 
periors acquire the habit of thought 
which would give them the moral 
courage to condemn, with discretion, 
vice because it is vice,—we must not 
look for a great diminution of crime 
in the ranks of ourarmy. Upon this 
particular point we will not dwell 
further than to remark, that in our 
opinion there is not that pastoral care 
given to regimentsand garrisons which 
there ought tobe. Weshould like to 
see such a working clergy connected 
with the army as would exercise 
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over both man and officer the influence 
which education, tact, high breeding, 
and strictly virtuous conduct, always 
have exercised, and always will, 
wherever they are to be found. 
With respect to drunkenness, it 
will be necessary to inform the ge- 
neral reader of the terms of the 
law which positively forbids it. A 
man who shall be drunk four times 
within twelve months, may be tried 
by a court-martial on a 
habitual drunkenness, and sentenced 
to forfeiture of daily pay to the ex- 
tent of one penny for two years 
and of threepence, should he come 
often enough before his officers during 
the time of his original forfeiture : 
further, he may be imprisoned for 
six months. Thus, ifa man be tried 
on the 24th day of September, 1849, 
and forfeit a penny for two years; and 
again come before a court-martial the 
24th of July, 1850, and again on the 
Ist of January, 1851, he will at length 


be under forfeiture to the extent of 


threepence a-day. Moreover, to be 
twice drunk within six months after 
a conviction of ‘habitual,’ or to be 
twice drunk for duty or parade within 
a period of twelve months, constitutes 
also a case for a court-martial on the 
same charge. 
the article of war. 

Now against the law itself we have 
this to urge. That while it evidently 
recognises the principle that the best 
punishment for the crime of drunk~ 
enness is the deprivation of the 
offender’s means of committing the 
offence, still it does not sufficiently 
carry out that principle; and yet, 
paradoxical as may seem the as- 
sertion, it is greatly too severe. For 
example, we object to sending a 
soldier to prison more frequently 
than can be avoided; and we think 
that, were a rigid scrutiny kept over 
him, and a strict compliance with the 
rule insisted upon, eight times a-year 
might be allowed ere he should be 
charged with ‘habitual. But, on 
the other hand, we would have every 
single act after the first, provided 
it occurred within twelve months, 
visited by the forfeiture of a day’s 
pay, as well as of all surplus money 
which might remain on the expira- 
tion of a “sentence to confinement to 
barracks, after the messing and ra- 
tions should have been ‘paid for. 
By this means a great evil now ex- 
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Such are the terms of 
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isting would be remedied, and yet the 
drunkard would have less cause than 
at present to look upon himself as a 
martyr. For a man sentenced to 
confinement to barracks and forbid- 
den admittance to the canteen, is, 
while enduring the punishment, col- 
lecting funds wherewith to make up 
for lost time when the restraints of 
the moment are removed. 

The remedy at present applied 
takes no heed of this, and hence the 
immediate check operates as an im- 
pulse to future evil; while on the 
proposition that forfeiture of pay 
without an award of imprisonment 
will generally be found to be the 
best method of dealing with the 
drunkard, we have the opinion of 
many experienced officers, who de- 
clare that even under the present 
régime, when only by court-martial 
such forfeiture can be ordered, they 
have often found that to send the 
man back among his comrades minus 
a penny a-day, but without a length- 
ened confinement, has had a better 
effect than when the full measure of 
the law had been dealt out. This 
leads us now to inquire how the law, 
as it stands, is acted up to. 

Not well; and that is the chief cause 
why drunkenness prevails to the ex- 
tent it does. We have said that we 
think a connivance at not more than 
four or even five acts of intemperance 
in a year is to deal with the soldier 
rather sharply, and for this reason,— 
when a manis brought up under the 
present régime on a charge of ‘ ha- 
bitual,’ the chances are a hundred to 
one that the final count is not the 
fourth or fifth time, but the ¢enth 
or twelfth. For drunkenness, not- 
withstanding the strict terms of the 
Queen’s Regulations, is, in most re- 
giments, screened. What is the re- 
sult? That in every barrack-room 
in the United Kingdom will be found 
after dark men labouring under the 
effects of intoxication, lying helpless 
on their beds, and holding out to the 
better disposed, whether young of 
old, a continual example of evil. 
From the example, then, issues the 
imitation. Raw recruits, at first for 
the mere sake of display —or, to 
use a school expression, ‘show off’ 
—repair to the same public-houses 
with their elders, and return in 4 
similar disgraceful state. No violent 
deed, however, being perpetrated, no 
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notice is taken of the youth’s de- 
gradation ; ergo, by the time he ap- 
pears before his captain, the habit is 
acquired, 

Such is the fuct. It is to be as- 
cribed partly to the neglect, partly 
to the design, of *commanding- otiicers. 
These gentlemen overlook the fact, 


that although the defaulters’ list of 


one who really does his duty may 
for a while be appalling, in the end, 
and very soon, crime is checked. 
They have accustomed themselves to 
look upon that which they lament 
as a necessary evil; and some, per- 
haps, will go so far as to answer you, 
‘Oh, w hat. would a soldier be worth, 
after all, if he did not take his glass?’ 
But we are of opinion that were the 
letter of the Regulations somewhat 
softened down, and power given 
to the commanders of regiments to 
place the one effectual stop upon the 
drunkard’s mouth, viz. to mulct him 
of his pay, so ruinous a system would 
not long continue. And let us hope 
that some of the high authorities 
at the Horse Guards may come by 
and bye to entertain our suggestion. 
Certain it is, at all events, that the 
present law has not checked the crime; 
and against screening every pre- 
caution should be taken. 
four, let eight acts of intoxication be 
considered as creating a habit; let for- 
feiture ensue upon every act, without 
fail or reserve ; let some rule be enacted 
also by which the soldier, if he re- 
form soon enough, might be able to 
recover a portion of the money thus 
lost (a plan which would hold out 
encouragement to the bad, a motive 
quite lost sight of in our military 
code); let every possible means be 
used to prevent a soldier setting an 
example of drunkenness with ap- 


Instead of 
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parent impunity; and the British 
army will not long be open to re- 
proach as heretofore on account of 
the addiction of its members to an 
offence disgraceful in itself, and the 
fruitful parent of all other crimes 
and all forms of sorrow. 

Not to trespass any longer on the 
attention of the general reader, we 
shall make but the following re- 
marks in conclusion. Whether the 
era of peace is to last, or one of war 
to ensue, the conduct of our soldiers 
must be acknowledged to exercise, all 
over the empire, an influence for good 
or for evil, wherever they go. As 
at present constituted, there is no 
denying that an iron discipline, and 
nothing else, could prevent our troops, 
were they poured into a foreign 
land, from outraging all the feelings 
of the inhabitants and bringing dis- 
credit upon the English name. At 
home and in the colonies they too 
much shew, by their general bearing, 
that of the lowest passions and the 
most depraved tastes they are the 
slaves. Yet the British soldier is not 
an incorrigible rascal. On the con- 
trary, he is a mere untutored animal, 
who obeys every strong impulse be- 
cause he has never been shewn the 
wisdom of controlling it, and doing his 
prescribed duties faithfully and well, 
deserves, with all his moral faults, 
the gratitude of the country. Let 
the country bestir herself, and learn at 
the same time justice. Educate your 
officers both before and after joining, 
on a liberal scale; lodge well and 
educate also the men in the ranks ; 
and it will be found, that both as 
regards £ s. d., and much more in 
relation to the moral character of the 
country, the tax-paying community 
will be anything but losers. 
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Still we love 
The evil we do, until we suffer it—Bren Jonson. 
Not any hope to escape—behind, before me, 
On either side I am beset.—BeEAuMoNT AND FLETCHER. 


But oh! what storm was in that mind !—Crasse. 


¢ yyURDER! help!’ continued to cry 

V the old miser, in a frenzy of 
alarm, forgetting that there were no 
ears to hear him in that hour of dan- 
ger and death, and so blinded by his 
fears that he did not recognise the 
form of the old gipsy. ‘You shall 
not have it—you shall not have it, I 
say. They will come to my rescue. 
You shall not have my treasure. 
Murder! help! and he clung with 
desperate force to the lid of his 
chest. 

* Master, cease ; it is I,’ cried Geza, 
advancing towards him. 

3ut the miser still shouted, and 
clung to his treasure; and it was 
with difficulty that he could be at 
last convinced of the identity of the 
person who had thus forcibly en- 
tered his chamber. When his be- 
wildered mind, however, at last 
became aware that it was Geza who 
stood before him, he sprang into a 
sitting position; but his alarm did 
not cease. 

*Geza! villain! thief!’ he cried. 
‘Ah! it is you, traitor, who take 
advantage of this fearful hour to 
come and rob me. But you shall not 
have a kreutzer. I am old; but I 
can wrestle with you still. There 
are boats upon the water, and if I 


shout, people will come to my aid. 


No, no, you shall 
second time.’ 

‘A second time! no, cried Geza, 
forgetting his purposes for a mo- 
ment in the bitter feelings this charge 
seemed to excite. His face was vio- 
lently contracted, as if with a sudden 
twinge of pain; and then he added, 
with stammering tones, ‘ Yes, I have 
robbed you once, I know. It is this 
very avowal that I would have from 
your mouth. ‘Tell it—tell it abroad, 
and I might be a happier man.’ 

‘How came you here? You lic: 


not rob me a 


you would have robbed me again, 
screamed the miser, still excited, and 
scarcely heeding Geza’s words. ‘ But 
I have you in my power, man, and 
I will hang you still for the gipsy 
thief you are. And as he spoke 
he tapped upon the lid of the chest 
on which he sat, as if it contained 
some object which gave him the 
power of which he spake. ‘ Back, I 
say, and leave me!’ 

* Yes, you have me in your power, 
said the old gipsy. ‘Ay, say it 
again—say it aloud. And would I 
rob you, it were not of your gold; 
no, it would be of that paper.’ 

‘Ah, you would escape me!’ 
croaked old Steinmann, with a hoarse 
laugh. ‘But no, I will have you 
ever in my power, and make you 
sweat, old miscreant, to do my will. 
And he again tapped exultingly upon 
the chest. 

* No, vile old man,’ exclaimed the 
gipsy, in his turn, ‘not for myself, 
but for the unhappy one we have 
ruined.” And as he saw the sneer- 
ing and exulting smile of the miser, 
pointing to the chest beneath him, 
he added,—‘ And did I but know 
that the paper were there, I might 
again be tempted.’ With these words 
he again advanced towards the old 
usurer. 

‘Help! help! You would murder 
me. But I am always armed; and 
I will have you down, like a mad 
dog.’ And the miser, as he spoke, 
drew a pistol from the interior of 
his loose- wrapping sheepskin coat. 
But the hand of the old gipsy grap- 
pled with his arm: the pistol shot 
was discharged in the air. 

A scream from the other house 
responded to the explosion. 

‘Ah, thief! murderer!’ continued 
to shout the excited miser. ‘I would 
not they had known that I was here, 
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with my poor fortune that men covet, 
until needs must: but now 
And he sprang up, and rushed to 
the window, screaming, —‘ Rescue ! 
rescue! or I am a dead man!’ 

The gipsy was recalled to the po- 
sition in which he was placed, and 
that of the miser’s daughter, for the 
moment forgotten in the excitement 
of other strong feelings, by the 
scream from Aloysia, and the cry of 
the old man for rescue. 

‘Shout!’ he cried, catching the 
miser by his arm. ‘That is what I 
would. It is your daughter—your 
own daughter, I would save. Here 
a boat can approach the wall. She 
can be rescued—you, too; for this 
house also is no longer secure. Ah, 
a boat is there! Wait—I bring her. 
It is your daughter, I say !’ 

But old Steinmann heeded not his 
words, and continued to cry to the 
boatman of a small bark that now 
approached the walls of the house,— 

‘Murder! help! a villain is as- 
sassinating me!’ 

oy: ait! wait!’ shouted Geza, again: 
and darting across the room, he 
scrambled back through the aper- 
ture, in order to join and bring 
Aloysia and her child. 

‘The words of the old gipsy were, 
in truth, only too prophetic. Part 
of the miser’s house, adjoining the 
fallen dwelling of the boatman, be- 
gan now to give way also. 

‘Quick, lady! cried Geza to the 
trembling woman, who, alarmed by 
the pistol-shot, now shook, partly 
with fear, partly with cold, in every 
limb. ‘ Use all your strength—give 
me your hand—stride over this nar- 
row chasm—cling to the opening on 
the other side—spring in! <A boat 
is coming to your father’s call. ( duick 
—quick ! the wall already totters ! 

But Aloysia drew back, and looked 
at him with staring eyes and gaping 
mouth, as if her reason had left her 
utterly. It was only in answer to 
the repeated entreaties of Geza that 
she said at last,— 

‘No, my father will take from me 
my child—he will kill it. That shot 
was intended for my babe’s own 
heart. But he missed it, Geza—he 
inissed it.’ 

‘Satan! she is distracted, cried 
the old gipsy, in despair. ‘No, no, 
he would not harm you or your 
child. He would save you both. 
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A boat is there. Come, come,’ he 
added, soothingly ; and then, as she 
still gazed on him with lack-lustre 
eyes, he again urged, ‘It is here 
your poor baby is in danger. There 
—on the other side—there alone is 
safety.’ 

He pushed the countess towards 
the opening as he spoke; but now a 
fresh difficulty arose. It was im- 
possible for Aloysia to cross the 
abyss of the chimney with her child 
in her arms; and she refused to se- 
parate herself from her babe. It was 
after repeated efforts only that Geza 
could persuade her to confide her 
child to his care, with the assurance 
that he alone could take it safely 
across, and help her to descend with 
it from the window of her father’s 
chamber into the boat that surely 
awaited them. In that boat, he 
urged, was the only salvation for 
her child. 

With this conviction impressed at 
last upon her wavering intellect, 
Aloysia was at length induced to 
give the child into the gipsy’s arms ; 
and, with his assistance, to stride 
across the open space to the other 
house. ‘The funnel of the chimney 
shook fearfully, even beneath her 
weak grasp, as she clung to the other 
side: but with the idea of the beat, 
and salvation for her child, now 
uppermost in her mind, she darted 
into her father’s room, crying,— 
‘The boat! the boat !’ 

Meanwhile the old miser had 
screamed loudly for help to the 
boatman, who had approached to 
his rescue; but, with the first im- 
pulse of an ungencrous and unchari- 
table mind, he had dropped his voice 
into a faint, despairing whine, as he 
saw who was the person to whom he 
appealed for rescue. It was the very 
man to whom, the day before, he 
had refused, so harshly and unfeel- 
ingly, a delay in the repayment of a 
sum, lent out at a villanous rate of 
usury, which the man’s poverty and 
distress had rendered him unable to 
reject. The narrow-minded soul of 
the miser naturally thought that 
the poor man, whose earnest en- 
treaties he had refused, would now, 
in revenge, refuse his earnest sup- 
plications also. 

It was, indeed, Ealog the boatman, 
who had returned to the rescue of 
the child confided to his care, after 
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bestowing his family in a place of 


safety, and who, with agonised heart, 
had come but to find the ruins of his 
dwelling ; and unable, from his po- 
sition on the water, to be aware of the 
beings who still found a precarious 
resting-place upon the ledge formed 
by the slab beneath the stove, had 
supposed—with despair in his mind, 
and unmerited self-reproaches in his 
heart—that the child had perished. 

But his neighbour—his harsh and 
uncharitable neighbour—cried to him 
for help; and the heart of Balog the 
boatman was charitable and kind. 
Rousing himself from 

despair, he guided his boat beneath 
the old miser’s window. 

‘Herr Steinmann,’ he cried, ‘ God 
be praised that Lam here! Lower 
yourself from the window -ledge ; 
drop into the boat; and I will con- 
vey you to a spot which the waters 
have not reached. 

* Balog, Balog, I will reward you 
well. Iwill give you money upon 
small percentage. I will be generous 
with you: but save me! save me!’ 
cried the old miser, imploringly. 

*Quick! I will steady the boat. 
Fear not, my arm is strong,’ replied 
Balog. ‘I want not your money; 
but if I can save your life I have 
my reward elsewhere.’ 

The old miser disappeared from 
the window. ‘To his surprise Geza 
was no longer in the room: but, not 
waiting to dwell upon that thought, 
he raised his chest with almost su- 
perhuman strength, which the feel- 
ing alone that it was all that was 
most dear to him on earth could 
give him, and lodged it upon the 
window-sill. 

‘First take this chest,’ 
Balog. 

‘Impossible! It cannot be,’ re- 
plied the boatman, hurriedly. ‘ My 
bark is frail, and broken. It cannot 
be, I say. Had it been mended, the 
thing might have been done; but in 
its present state the weight were 
destruction to us both. Impossible !’ 

The miser wrang his hands as the 
despairing thought crossed him that, 
by his own hardheartedness, he had 


he cried to 


deprived himself of the means of 


saving his darling treasure: but quit 
it he could not. 

‘Oh! take it, take it!’ he cried. 
‘Take it, or leave me behind. I 
cannot part from it: it is more to 
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me than myself. Oh! take it, take 
it, [ implore you, Balog. Indeed | 
will be generous to you.’ 

Before the boatman could again 
urge the impossibility of complying 
with the miser’s entreaties, the old 
man had forced himself through the 
window; and he now dropped heavily 
into the boat, dragging his chest after 
him. The heavy weight fell across 
his body as he dropped, striking him 
to the bottom of the boat. The frail 
bark reeled ; the water gushed over 
its broken sides; and, with a shout 
from the boatman, it capsized. 

‘Let it go to the bottom, then, 
had been the old miser’s own words 
the previous day: with the hard- 
hearted man himself, and his darling 
treasure, to the bottom it had gone. 

When Aloysia, at the same in- 
siant, darted across the miser’s cham- 
ber to the window, with the cry of, 
—‘* The boat! the boat!’ the boat 
was no longer visible on the surface 
of the icy waters beneath. ‘There 
was only a fearful bubbling and 
whirling of the flood. Then came 
to sight the keel of a bark. An 
instant afterwards a human form 
floated upwards ; and Balog the boat- 
man, clinging to the keel, climbed, 
dripping with water, astride upon it. 
But there came nothing more. 

Aloysia’s breath failed her, she 
scarce knew why; for her half-dis- 
tracted mind could not take in the 
thought that her father had proba- 
bly perished in that whirl of waters. 
Gasping, half fainting, with out- 
stretched shaking hands, she stag- 
gered across the room, panting forth 
the words,— There is no boat—no 
boat! Geza! Geza! my child!’ 
3ut the gipsy did not appear with 
the babe, for at the same moment 
the whole structure of the chimney 
gave way from above, and fell crash- 
ing downwards, blocking up the en- 
tire aperture through which, an in- 
stant before, she had passed, with a 
confused mass of heavy rubbish. At 
first she started back in affright; then 
she darted forward, clung to the 
obstructing mass, tore, scratched it 
with her tender hands, until the 
blood gushed from beneath her nails, 
and with the bitterest cry that wo- 
man’s heart can utter—the cry, ‘ My 
child! my child!’ fell down with 
violence against it. 

She had not fainted, for still she 
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continued to scratch, in distraction, 
against the ruin that separated her 
from her babe. At length she seemed 
to recover, in some degree, her 
senses; and applying her mouth 
close to the mass of ruin, she cried 
aloud,—‘ Geza, are you there ? Speak 
to me—in mercy speak to me!’ But 
there was no sound but the roaring 
of the flood, and the shouting from 
without. 

‘ Oh, my child is killed!’ she cried 
again ; at 1d then, after another pause, 
she applied her mouth once more to 
the fallen rubbish, 

‘Geza! Geza!’ she cried, ‘speak! 
Where is my child?’ 

But no voice answered hers. 

*My child! my child! One sound 
—one little moan, she pursued. 
‘Thy voice one instant, my child! 
Oh, God!’ she cried again, distract- 
edly, ‘ let me die, but save my child! 
Burst these walls that sever us; let 
them crush me as they fall, but let 
my child live!’ Again a pause. 
‘Geza! Geza, speak! Again an 
utter silence: and then, again, the 
agonised mother screamed,—‘ My 
child! my child! It has been killed ! 
But then she sprang up with a move- 
ment of frenzy. 

‘No, she exclaimed, ‘it cannot 
have been killed. God could not be 
so cruel to the poor mother—to give 
back my child, and thus to take it 
away once more! No, no, it cannot 
be; my child must live! and, with 
the bitter howl of a wild beast de- 
prived of its young, the mother again 
flung herself down against the wall, 
and shouted. Then, as no answer 
came, her senses swam, and she lay, 
for a time, in a sort of trance of 
despair. The whole building shook 
around her, and she heeded it not. 
The crashing of the neighbouring 
house on the contrary side to the 
already ruined house of Balog the 
boatman thundered in her ears, and 
she heeded it not. ‘The roof cracked 
above her head in gaping chasm, and 
tiles and stones rolled into the room, 
some falling upon her as she lay, and 
she heeded it not. 

The tread of steps, however, was 
upon the shaking roof above, from 
climbing human bei ings. Through 
the chasm might be seen a man half 
leaning, half carrying in his arms a 
fair-haired girl, who uttered wild 
screams of alarm, while her protec- 
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tor was vainly striving to soothe her 
with the hope of escape from destrue- 
tion in the house of the miser, al- 
though the boatman who had con- 
veyed him to her rescue had deserted 
them. But as they scrambled on- 
wards, the front of the miser’s dwell- 
ing also gave way before the under- 
mining action of the waters; the 
roof bent downwards, and fell slant- 
ing towards the street. This last 
convulsion severed the two beings ; 
the fair girl rolled, with a cry of 
agonising fear, clutching in vain 
various portions of the falling roof, 
downwards to the flood below: the 
man fell heavily through the chasm 
into the miser’s chamber. An instant 
afterwards, the roof wholly gave way 
on the front of the building ; and the 
crashing beams fell downwards at 
that end, burying beneath them, in 
a triangular space formed by the wall 
behind, which still remained stand- 
ing, the slanting mass and the cham- 
ber-floor, those who were within the 
room. 

‘Lost! gone! There was no 
power to save her. Poor girl!’ 
groaned forth the man thus suddenly 
imprisoned. 

But almost at the same time he 
became aware of the form which lay 
before him, and he uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise. That voice 
also had rung, like a fearful knell, in 
the ear of the unhappy mother, whom 
no other sound had been able to rouse 
from her trance of despair. She 
sprang up with a shriek from her 
lying posture, and in the small 
prison of ruin, barely illumined 
through the chinks above, the Count 
and Countess Baranyi stood face to 
face. 

* Aloysia!’ stammered the count. 
‘I thought that, when severed by 
the first burst of the inundation, the 
rush of waters had but you still 
live, and I find you here.’ 

‘Ah! you thought — you hoped 
that I had perished!’ said the coun- 
tess, bitterly, her eyes fixed staringly 
upon her husband, her mind half 
lost. ‘ You hoped — yes — for then 
my fortune had been yours — yours 
alone to squander as you would. Ill- 
usage and grief could not kill me; 
and you trusted that Nature's con- 
vulsion might have done the work 
and spared you further longing. 
But no, the hand of Providence has 
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saved me in order to But as 
the thought of her child again came 
over her, the countess covered her 
face with her hands and sobbed in 
agony. She turned towards the 
choked chimney and wrung them 
bitterly. Then, as she again looked 
upon her husband, she screamed with 
horror. Hewasthere! Then there 
was no salvation for her babe. 

Her husband frowned at her with 
angry looks; her words had struck 
him like a blow, the weight of which 
their truth had given. 

‘Woman, woman! you shail re- 
pent these words!’ he cried, menac- 
ingly. 

‘You can but kill me once,’ ex- 
claimed Aloysia, wildly; and here 
we shall perish both —both you and 
I. Here we shall perish all! Al? 
No, no, my God! save one being — 
one being alone!’ and she fell on 
her knees. 

‘Die here!’ cried the count, look- 
ing around him on the prison in which 
they stood with horror. ‘ But, if we 
die, I will at least have your secret 

from you, woman!” he added, turn- 
ing upon her, and dragging her up 
forcibly from the fioor. * What mean 
your words? Of what one being do 
you speak? How came you hither? 
What do you here?’ 
And you?’ echoed the countess, 
fixing her eyes wildly onhim. * Why 
amie you hither ? 
hatred sent you to witness my de- 
spair, and prevent my work of salva- 
tion ? 
‘ What 


matter ?’ cried the count, 


impatiently ; and, as the thought of 


his lost mistress crossed his mind, he, 
too, paced the narrow space, and 
clenched his hands in_ bitterness. 
After a minute, however, he scized 
his unhappy wife in his arms, as if to 
force her to speak ; but to his ques- 
tions and his threats she answered 
no longer a word. She stood, her 
head bent toward the chimney, as if 
to catch the least sound that might 
come from thence, and sobbed con- 
vulsively. At last, finding his efforts 
vain, he let her go; and, for a time, 
those two wretched beings on that 
spot of danger, the husband and the 
wife, paced up and down like two 
wild beasts in one cage, each ab- 
sorbed in its own dark feelings. 

But now a noise of trampling was 
heard upon the ruined roof above 
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their heads, then shouts from boats 
in the street and from a human being 
on the roof, the scraping of cords, 
and further shouts. 

‘There are those about us whe 
would seek to rescue us from this 
fatal spot,’ said the count, raising his 
eyes to the roof with an expression 
of savage joy. ‘ We shall not die! 

Ve shall live, madam ; and you, too, 

shall live to meet hereafter a strict 
account. Hark! they are at work 
above us!’ 

‘To save us—save us all!’ ex- 
claimed Aloysia. ‘God be praised! 
And yet—no—no—for he would kill 
it! Oh, Heaven! what should I 
hope, what fear ?” 

Before the count could again speak, 
another mass of the roof fell in from 
above, detached by the efforts of 
some one working on that dangerous 
covering. 

‘Good I[eavens!’ cried the count, 
‘should their efforts only tend to 
bury us still deeper in this ruin! 
Aid me, madam, with your cries, to 
ell them where we are. Thus far 
we may work in common!’ 

ut Aloysia did not answer; she 
thought but of her child, and doubt 
and despair drove her nearer still to 
madness. 

All at once a voice from above, 
which sounded to her ears as that of 
an unearthly being, of one risen from 
the dead, cried from the roof, — 

‘ Aloysia! speak. Where art thou?’ 

‘Here!—we are here! Help! 
rescue!’ cried the count; while Aloy- 
sia stretched out her arms and looked 
up with an air of inspiration, as 
though an angel had spoken to her. 

‘A third and last time he comes!’ 
she murmured. ‘Hie comes to call 
me to another world. It was his 
voice !’ 

* Aloysia!’ shouted the voice again ; 

‘tell me where thou art. The party- 
wall totters. To effect a breach it 
must be pulled down by the cords I 
have attached to it. We can only 
direct its fall. But which way — 
in — direction — that thou mayst 
not be injured ?° And then louder, 
‘Speak! Where art thou, Aloysia?’ 

‘Said I not so?’ muttered the 
countess. ‘ He comes to take me to 
another life !’ 

‘She is mad!’ exclaimed the count; 
and then, raising his voice, he shouted, 
‘We are here — let it not fall here!’ 
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‘To the left, towards the ruins of 
Balog’s house ? or to the right ?’ in- 
quired the same voice. 

‘To the left! to the left! cried 
the count in answer. 

‘No, no!’ screamed Aloysia, who 
seemed to have an indistinct com- 
prehension of what was passing. 
‘Not to the left! my child is there— 
still there. I know it!’ 

‘Your child! ‘That, then, is your 
secret !’ exclaimed the count. ‘ Ah, 
miserable daughter of a lying father!’ 
But he continued to shout, ‘'To the 
left! to the left!’ 

‘No, no!’ screamed the distracted 
mother; ‘on the other side!’ and 
when the count again attempted to 
lift his voice and shout, she placed 
her hand convulsively over his mouth 
with the ery, ‘ Wretch! assassin! 
did I not tell you that my child was 
there?’ and in turn she shouted, 
‘On this side—over my father’s 
house!’ 

The count disengaged himself with 
rage, and flung his wife from him. 

‘You would save that witness of 
your shame, and cause my death!’ 
he cried. 

‘Quick! quick! in what direc- 
tion? The party-wall totters. Speak 
distinctly, for mercy’s sake!’ shouted 
the voice from above again. 

‘Over Steinmann’s house, I say,’ 
screamed Aloysia. 

‘ Silence, frantic woman!’ cried her 
husband. ‘Do you think I will let 
you murder me thus?’ 

‘Do you think i will let you mur- 
der my child? replied the mother; 
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and she recommenced her shouting, 
* Over my father’s house!’ 

‘Silence, I say!’ exclaimed the 
count, ‘ or I will strangle you!’ And 
he in turn placed one hand over her 
mouth, and seized her with the other 
by the throat. 

Aloysia struggled, and attempted 
again to scream. 

‘Then die!’ cried her husband, 
wildly, as he forced her backwards 
as if to execute his threat, while he 
in turn shouted to the man above, 
‘To the left, do you hear? towards 
the boatman’s house !” 

At the same moment a part of the 
house gave in, with a crashing sound ; 
the party-wall burst outwards in the 
direction he had indicated; but, at the 
same time, a heavy mass struck upon 
the head of the Count Baranyi as he 
bent over his unhappy wife, and 
struck him to the floor. He fell 
backwards with a cry, and spoke no 
more. That blow had killed him! 

At the moment of the falling of 
the wall, Aloysia had uttered a last 
heart-rending shriek; she saw her 
husband struck dead before her, and 
then sank senseless on the floor. She 
knew no longer that a young man, 
in the dress of a prisoner, had let 
himself down by a rope through the 
aperture made in the roof, and, 
seizing her in one strong arm, swung 
himself again upwards by clinging 
to the cord with the other, and 
making stepping-stones of the masses 
of ruin and jagged excrescences of 
broken beams. She was lost to all 
around her. 


Cuarter VI. 


A moving scene was open laid — 
That lazar-house.—THomson, 


Time, as he courses onward, still unrolls 
The volume of concealment.—CoLERIDGE. 


Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all.—SHAKSPEARE. 


During the whole day of the 14th 
of March, the devastating force of 
the inundation continued its work of 
destruction and death. No house was 
considered any longer safe through- 
out the whole of the inundated space 
of the city ; and those who were able 
to escape from their dwellings, fled 
—although they scarce knew whither 
to fly—to strong public buildings, 
or such open parts of the town as 
still lay above water, where they 


suffered all the miseries of cold, hun- 
ger, and want from exhaustion 
Many, in spite of the furious state 
of the Danube, which still raged like 
a huge invading sea of ice, attempted 
the passage of the river to the twin- 
city of Buda on its secure heights ; 
some, in their desperation, tried to 
cross upon rafts formed of doors and 
shutters, and either perished in the 
attempt or were only saved by 
the efforts of bold men. Half-mad- 
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dened, indeed, must have been the 
people to thus attempt the pas- 
sage of the flood, in which huge 
loosened barges, great heaps of 
wreck, and big boat-mills broken 
loose from their strong anchorings, 
mixed with drifting, spunterin * ice- 
blocks, danced among each other a 
demoniac dance of deat and ruin. 
In the city of Pest every available 
space of dry ground was over-filled. 

In the barracks of the higher suburb 
every room was crow ¢ led by a com- 
pact mass of suffering fugitives. In 
the new market-place, upon an in- 
credibly small space of dry ground, 
nearly fifteen thousand human beings 
were crowded together, houseless and 
1ungerin: Several rude 

hs had been hastily knocked to- 


woo len 
boot fi 
gether, as a slender protection from 
the cold; and in them were 
together men, 
of all ranks and cl: 
they could obtain admitt 
crouched upon the snow - covered 
and frost-hardened ground : and cold 
and damp were everywhere. What 
tongue can ever tell, what pen ever 
describe, all the suffering and misery 
of those days, all the squalid wretch- 
edness of those masses * human 
beings crowded together in hopeless 
confusion? What imagination can 
ever comprehend the agony of terror 
and despair, augmented by the still 
darker fancies, that over-excited 
minds must feel? And thus the 
night —the night still more dreadful 
than the day, which, although it 
cealed visible horror 
unknown terror —the night of the 
4th, also fell upon the city. But 
in that night there was neither silence 
nor rest. Moanings and cries were 
heard on every side. The v 
boats, barges, and rafts e midenel 3 
the rescue of those who fled 
tottering houses, were scarcely suf- 
ficient for the hundredth part ‘of the 
alarmed who cried for help. From 
many houses in the inundated streets 
anxious hands held burning lanterns 
and lights of every description, from 
upper-story windows, to shew their 
need ; but only too often the lights 
glared vainly on the waters below. 
Boats, however, were incessantly 
moving to and fro in the streets, and 
torches were borne aloft in them, 


huddled 
women, and children, 
sses, as lar as 


mostly 


ance, 


con- 
increased the 
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casting a lurid light and clouds of 


smoke around; and ladders were 
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raised to windows, from which women 
and — might be seen slipping 
into the boats below. During the 
whole night the exertions of the un- 
wearied rescuers and the complicated 
scenes of confusion never ceased. 
Among the public buildings that 
had receiver d that night the countless 
crowd of homeless fugitives, one of 
the oa over-filled was the Pro- 
testant church. A few lighted sconces 
hung against the pillars and the walls, 
lanterns Ng nee here and there, 
and toreh¢ benches or to 
the pulpit sides, threw a faint and 
fantastic light and _ broad 
oscuro effects upon the 
within. Along the whole aisle had 
been spread such bedding, mixed with 
sacks of straw and hay and heaps of 
shavings, as could be saved or pro- 
cured in those hours of confusion; 
and upon these miserable resting- 
places lay hut of half-naked, 
, fainting, exhausted, and hungry 
wretches, the dale and the poor, the 
noble and the artisan, pell-mell. In 
the face of such a general calamity 
all were alike. In one corner sat 
shivering groups huddled together 
in their wet clothes, to whom a mor- 
sel of bread or a drop of wine had 
been a blessing. Under benches lay, 
stretched in cloaks, or on the gar- 
ments of which fathers, and mothers, 
and brothers had st: ripped themselves, 
wailing children and babes. In parts 
of the church hundreds knelt together 
dpi re yed in comn 
and help ; 
the e 


fixed to 


chiaro- 
dismal scene 


7 
i1dreds 
} 
c ld 


10n for deliverance 
to them the magnitude of 
that their 

agony of prayer was as the agony of 
the Last Day. In the midst, near 
the entrance of the church, as if still 
in that sie slo pe vated and equal 
misery they had avoided the altar of 
the ( a ns, several aged Jews, 
with fle wing bear ds, had tied toget r 
lizhted 

lanterns, and, with covered he = and 
such of their books of prayer as they 
had saved, spread open upon their 
knees, moaned forth the prayers ap- 
pointed for the hour of death, with 
those bitter and discordant howlings 
which are characteristic of the He- 
brew religious rites: never was more 
strange group collected together for 
copy by a Rembrandt brush. In such 
small spaces as were left among the 
prostrate or crouching crowd, some 
paced upand downin that damp chilly 
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building, and heeded not their drip- 
ping garments, felt not the suffering 
of their frame; for they had lost 
their all, or had been severed from 
those beings their hearts held dear, 
or had even seen them perish before 
their eyes: many stared before them 
in the stupor of despair, while one 
clapped his hands in savage glee, and 
laughed aloud, until the roof of the 
church rang with his strange mer- 
riment, and knew not that he was 
making merry over the ruins of his 
ewn reason, which had gone with 
the ruin of his house and fortunes. 
He was the least to be pitied, per- 
haps, of all that wretched crowd, in- 
asmuch as he felt no more his suffer- 
ing; although comparatively happy, 
too, were they who slumbered from 
exhaustion and had lost all sense of 
their misery in temporary forgetful- 
ness. In other parts, again, were to 
be witnessed scenes of Christian love 
and charity, even in the midst of the 
egotism of individual misery. Many 
tenderly-nursed females of rank were 
there who distributed food and drink 
to the famishing, although themselves 
half fainting from want; while old 
Jewesses held the heads of exhausted 
ladies, and poured cordials into their 
throats; and young nobles bore sense- 
less old artisans, just rescued from 
drowning, in their arms, and sought 
straw on which to lay them, or 
cushions or kneeling-benches on 
which to place their heads. In the 
midst of all moved continually the 
Protestant clergyman, comforting 
with words of religious consolation, 
directing the minds of the despairing to 
a hope in Providence, bringing better 
feelings to agonised hearts wherever 
he went, and then, when helpful 
men brought in boats such provisions 
as could be obtained in that hour of 
need, distributing food to the most 
needful, supporting the sick, pre- 
serving order, like an angel of light 
descended among a population perish- 
ing from pestilence ; and before him 
knelt the student, who, but a few 
hours before, had blasphemed in his 
strength, and who now prayed in his 
utter weakness. 

The night was late when a tall 
young man entered the church, pale 
from fatigue, with his figure some- 
what bowed by exhaustion; he was 
accompanied by a family of the lower 
classes — father, mother, and child- 
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ren—who all clung around him, 
and were evidently pouring forth 
their inmost thanks in gratitude that 
he had saved them from death. Al- 
though in the dress of a criminal, 
yet many there were who uttered 
blessings on his head as their saviour, 
or drew back with respect as he ad- 
vanced up the aisle, for they knew 
that, whatever the crime for which 
he wore that humiliating dress, he 
had expiated it by his almost super- 
human exertions in the cause of hu- 
manity, and that the authorities of 
the town had allowed him to go free 
in the exercise of his deeds of courage 
and charity. 

Although evidently suffering from 
extreme fatigue, it was with a firm 
tread, and as hasty a step as his pro- 
gress among the crowd permitted, 
that he advanced up the aisle. He 
approached a group collected near 
the altar; and after gazing with a 
look, partly of affection, partly of 
sorrow, upon a female stretched on a 
mattrass, he said to a man who held 
her head,— 

‘Is there no hope, Balog? 
her senses not yet returned 7” 

‘ Since you have left us to go again 
to the rescue of the perishing,’ an- 
swered the boatman, ‘she has opened 
her eyes and looked around her. 
She seemed to know the pastor as he 
administered a cordial to her, and 
appeared as if desirous of speaking, 
but her strength failed her. Shortly 
after she again closed her eyes. I 
was alarmed, but it seems she has 
only fallen into a deep sleep. See! 
there is a tinge of colour now in 
her pale cheeks; and although she 
breathes heavy ily, it is with the steady 
breath of sleep!’ 

* Aloysia! my Aloysia ! murmured 
the young man, kneeling down by 
the side of the countess, and gently 
taking her hand. 

‘Hush! do not disturb her,’ whis- 
pered Balog. 

But light as was the young man’s 
touch, lowly murmured as were his 
words, Aloysia seemed to be aware 
of them. She opened her large deep 
grey eyes, and, fixing them upon the 
young man, smiled. 

‘Kalman!’ shesaid. ‘I had hoped 
to meet thee in another world.’ 

‘It is I—thy Kalman—yes"" said 
the young man eagerly, again ta':ing 
her hand. ‘ But see! I live—Llive!’ 


Have 
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‘Kalman!’ stammered Aloysia, 
and then closed her eyes, as if to be 
assured that the form before her was 
not a spectral vision ; and, on open- 
ing them again, she murmured once 
more, ‘ Kalman!’ 

She raised herself partly up from 
her recumbent position, and seemed 
yet to look upon him with the won- 
der of unbelief. She scanned his 
pale face, stretched forth her hands 
and touched his wet checks; and 
then faintly stammering, ‘ Alive! 
alive! and in that dress!’ fell back 
again into Balog’s arms. 

‘Yes, Aloysia!’ exclaimed Kal- 
man, eagerly and hurriedly, ‘in the 
dress of a criminal you see me once 
more. But I am innocent! by Hea- 
ven above, I am innocent of the crime! 
Knowest thou not, then, the horrid 
tale ? 

‘They told me thou wast dead, 
she faintly said. 

‘Oh! it was a tale of suffering, of 
calumniated innocence, too long to 
tell thee now in all it bearings, even 
couldst thou hear me,’ pursued Kal- 
man; ‘ but after I was severed from 
thee for a time by thy father’s wiles, I 
returned to Pest. 1 forced my way 
into thy father’s house. He told me 
thou wast absent—false to me — 
wouldst see me no more. I would 
not believe the tale, not even that 
thou wast gone away for a time ; and 
that part of his story was, alas! too 
true. I returned by night, and en- 
tered thy chamber by the window. 
Thy father heard me, shouted for 
help, and I was seized. A robbery, 
it appeared, had been committed that 
very night in his room. He accused 
me of the theft; and although no 
money was found upon me I[ was 
supposed to have had an accomplice, 
who had escaped. I was tried, found 
guilty, condemned to prison.’ 

‘Horror!’ exclaimed Aloysia, in a 
low, plaintive voice ; ‘and to me they 
said thou wast no more! My father 
shewed me a certificate of death ; and 
I—TI, miserable woman, sacrificed, 
deceived! Ah! fearful thought!’ 
and she clasped her hands together 
as she thought of her wretched mar- 
riage. But with the recollection of 
her husband and his death before her 
eyes, rose before her mind also the 
vision of that whole scene in the 
miser’s room, her despair, her frenzy, 
her lost babe. 
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‘That man is gone, and thou art 
found, Kalman!’ she sobbed, clasp- 
ing her hands. ‘ But our child! our 
child! I sought to saveit! I did all 
a mother’s power could do to rescue 
it from death, but it has perished! 
Oh, my child! my child! 

‘No,’ cried Kalman, eagerly, ‘it lives 
—it has been saved!’ and, springing 
up, he took the sleeping babe from 
the arms of the boatman’s wife, who, 
with her children, sat grouped upon 
that spot whither her husband had 
conveyed them upon their rescue, 
and laid it across its mother’s lap. 

A cry, a sob of joy, came from the 
mother’s heart, and then she burst 
into a convulsion of tears. That 
burst of weakness seemed to have 
given her strength, for she raised 
herself up afterwards with a greater 
appearance of force, and the confusion 
of mind appeared to have found 
order and light. For a time, how- 
ever, she sat rocking her child in her 
lap with an hysterical moan, half 
erying, half laughing; but still she 
listened to Kalman, and understood 
him, as he told her that, although 
he learnt she had left her fa- 
ther’s house, and knew not what had 
become of her, he had directed his 
exertions in rescuing those in danger 
from the inundation chiefly to the 
suburb street, perhaps as much, un- 
consciously to himself, from the re- 
collection of the beloved one who 
had dwelt there, as from the know- 
ledge that it was there the greatest 
misery and danger existed; that 
shortly before her father’s house fell 
in, he had saved from drowning Geza 
the gipsy, who, although his head 
had struck upon a beam, as he was 
precipitated with the child from the 
ledge on which he had stood into the 
fiood by the fall of the chimney, had 
still contrived to keep himself above 
water, bearing the infant in his arms; 
that from him he had learnt her 
presence in her father’s house; and 
that, as the house gave way, he had 
climbed upon the roof and directed 
the labours of those in the boat by 
means of ropes in such a way that 
they might pull down part of the 
ruin, and make an opening by which 
to save her. 

* And Geza — my preserver — the 
preserver of my child!’ cried Aloy- 
sia, aloud, ‘ where is he ?” 

Kalman shook his head gravely, 
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while Balog pointed behind them, 
and added, sorrowfully, ‘ There !’ 

‘Dead!’ exclaimed Aloysia, spring- 
ing up, and tottering to the form of 
the old gipsy, who lay extended on 
2 couch of straw, his head bandaged 
with a linen band torn from the white 

shirt-sleeves of the boatman, his 
tangled grey locks clotted with gore, 
his face still smeared with blood. 
~Dead! our preserver dead!’ cried 
\toysia again, bending over him 
with her child. 

‘Not yct, but the hour of agony 
md death is nigh, murmured the 

ld gipsy, opening his eyes faintly at 
‘he sound of Aloysia’s voice. 

‘Oh, may he still live! sobbed 
the countess, ‘to meet his reward for 
il his deeds of goodness.’ 

* Speak not thus, lady,’ stammered 
Geza, with choking voice. ‘There 
isno goodness in me. Iam a wretch, 
{told you so; but I may have still 
breath to tell you all, and him—him 
too, and, with a weak endeavour to 
raise himself upon one arm, he pointed 
with the other to Kalman. ‘It was 
Z who robbed your father. The 
temptation of his hoard was too great 
for me; and he—he—your father — 
kaew it — knew that it was J— and 
he got the money back from me and 
concealed it. But he accused another, 
because he wanted to get rid of him 
—for reasons of hisown—I guess them 
now; and [—the miserable wretch 
—- triumphed in my escape, and 
‘laughed in joy that another took my 
nlace — until he — the good man — 
came to me—he who is the minister 
f your religion—and opened my 
heart to other feelings: I recalled to 
mind how you had loved my un- 
happy victim—lI guessed your misery 
—J sought you. But that is not what 
L would say. Ah! the mist is before 
my eyes—the cruel gripe upon my 
heart. Breath—breath still to speak. 
What was it? Ah! To have me 
fully in his power, your father forced 
me to sign a written confession that 
it was 1 who robbed him. That con- 
fession might prove his innocence, 
tor L shall no more live to tell it to 
his judges. I have delayed too long 
— 1 should have done it long ago — 
but I was afraid —TI hesitated still. 
That confession — he put it —I 
think But all is gone now — 
all —his wealth and he — and house 
and home. It is gone — lost in the 
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waters. Ah!’ and, with the death- 
rattle in his throat, the old gipsy 
again fell back. 

‘Where — where is it? ad he 
but breath to speak! Geza, Geza, 
hear us!’ cried Kalman and Aloysia, 
in an agony of eagerness. 

The pastor of the church now came 
up to their side. He took the old 
gipsy in his arms. 

‘Alas!’ he said, ‘ my help is here 
too late. ‘The poor man is dying!’ 

‘ Alas, alas!’ sobbed Aloysia. 

The old gipsy opened his eyes, 
however, once more, but a film was 
over them; and he murmured be- 
tween his set teeth indistinct words 
about his mother and an old pro- 
phecy, and the curse of cities; and 
then he added, faintly, ‘Nothingness! 
nothingness !" 

‘No, no! there is another world, 
poor man,’ exclaimed the pastor; 
‘and may we hope that the Almighty 
pardon may be still extended to one 
who has led a sinful life, but has 
endeavoured to redeem his errors by 
a fatal expiation.’ 

The gipsy seemed to recognise still 
the voice of his benefactor ; for with 
his last breath he repeated the word, 
‘ Expiation, and fell a heavy corpse 
upon the pastor's arm. 

*Expiation!’ murmured Aloysia 
also. ‘lor all our errors—for mine 
also—may an expiation be accepted ; 
and mine also has been a bitter one.’ 

* Let us hope, and pray!’ said the 
clergyman; and with one accord 
they all knelt, while the pastor ut- 
tered a short and heartfelt prayer 
for the pardon of those who have 
erred and have repented. 

As the morning of the 15th of 
March at length dawned upon the 
miserable crowd in the Protestant 
church, a party entered by the great 
gate, which excited the attention and 
raised the shouts of the fainting and 
despairing throng of beings. The 
foremost of the party was a slim fair 
young man, with a long face and 
somewhat heavy under-jaw, but with 
quick and intelligent eyes, and a 
general expression which could not 
fail to awaken sympathy. He was 
dressed in a military cloak, beneath 
which a uniform was visible. Be- 
hind came two or three military men 
and several attendants, bearing biers, 
and baskets loaded with bread and 
wine, and other provisions. As he 

ie 
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made his appearance, the acclama- 
tions of those nearest the door was 
quickly caught up by others; and 
faint and husky as were many of the 
voices that shouted, ‘ Long live the 
brave Archduke Stephen, the son of 
our beloved Palatine! He comes to 
succour the distressed. Istvan El- 
jen!’ yet they spoke of heartfelt 
gratitude; for it was known that, 
spite of the extreme danger of cross- 
ing the infuriated river from Buda, 
the young prince * had left his palace- 
home to encounter peril and, perhaps, 
death, to meet famine, misery, and 
madness ; but fortified with the hope 
of remedying where he could the 
want, the anguish, and the desolation 
of his brethren in the doomed city. 
He had, indeed, never ceased to urge 
on his panting and trembling boat- 
men, amidst a thousand dangers, to- 
wards the sinking town; and it was 
only after a weary and perilous pass- 
age, in which his loaded boat was 
many times on the point of being 
lost, that he had begun to float along 
the water-streets of Pest. He is de- 
scribed by eye-witnesses as standing, 
during his transport, ‘erect in his 
boat, now waving his hand encou- 
ragingly to an anxious father, who 


watched him from the windows of 


the palace on the heights of Buda, 
and pointing ever with outstretched 
arm towards the unhappy town, now 
encouraging his toiling men, now 
seizing himself an oar or a boathook 
from a weary hand.’ 

Amidst the acclamations bestowed 
upon his courage and his humanity, 
the young prince moved along the 

aisle of the Protestant church, distri- 
buting with his own hands the bread 
and provisions, administering such 
other relief, in cloaks and clothes, as 
could be given against the cold, pro- 
mising a refuge in his father’s palace 
to the houseless of all classes as soon 
as the passage of the river should 
become less dangerous, and giving a 
helpful hand and a kind and hopeful 
word to all. 

The clergyman now advanced to 
meet the prince; and as the two men 
stood face to face, forgetful of the 
conventional distance of rank, they 
each, with a common movement, 
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of his father, by general : 
but now, in the confusion of the times, 
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seized the other’s hands, and thanked 
each other for what each had done 
in the cause of suffering humanity. 

At length the prince advanced to- 
wards the group at the upper end of 
the church, where sat Aloysia and 
Kalman, with the boatman’s family, 
near the dead body of the gipsy 
To them, as to all, were given help 
and kindly words; and as Kalman 
stood before him, the young arch- 
duke laid one hand upon his shoulder 
and addressed him,— 

‘ [have heard of your heroic deeds, 
he said; ‘ how, amidst falling houses 
and ruined walls, you have snatched, 
at the risk of your life, hundreds ot 
your fellow- creatures from deatl 
Be you who you may, your humanity, 
your courage, your heroism, deserve 
the thanks of your prince and of you! 
country. Whatever may have been 
the crime that brought you to yout 
former state of degr: udation, I trust, 
I hope —although in my own name 
[ cannot dare to give it — that you 
may receive, as areward of gratitude, 
your entire pardon.’ 

‘Imperial highness,’ said Kalman 
sinking on his knee before the prince, 
and speaking with the deepest emo- 
tion, ‘ your words are a balm to the 
mind of a wretched but innocent 
man. Yes, innocent, prince! inno- 
cent, believe me! My words are 
words of truth. Would that I could 
prove them ; but, alas! the only wit- 
ness who could have proved mé 
wholly guiltless lies there a corps 
before us!’ and he pointed to the 
body of the old gipsy. 

‘if you be really innocent,’ said 
the clergym: An, solemnly, ‘let us 
trust that God may shew your i 
nocence in His own right time.’ 

‘So be it!’ responded the princ 
again placing his hand upon the con- 
vict’s shoulder. 

Kalman and Aloysia looked hope 
fully in each other's faces. 


The words 
true. 

After three long days and nights ot 
misery and devastation, the obstruc- 
tion of the ice on the lower islands 
gave way, the river flowed freely, 
and the inundating waters began t 
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subside; but as the flood receded 
from the city the spectacle was still 
one of horror. What scenes of wretch- 
edness lay revealed! The corpses of 
the drowned, the ruin and the de- 

yastation! Gone was the brightness 
of the capital; all that it contained 
of splendour, art, manufactures, ut- 
terly destroyed! Such houses as had 
not fallen were, for the most part, 
cracked from top to bottom, and were 
supported by piles, and posts, and 
beams. Exposure, exhaustion, and 
anxiety had worn the greater part of 
the inhabitants nigh to death. ‘Those 
who sought their | homes, found only 
ruin and destruction ; and each man 
as he looked into another’s face saw 
in it only the reflexion of his own 
wretchedness. Efforts were made, 
however, to redeem such remains of 
property as could be saved, and the 
whole city, in its covering of mud, 
became one scene of haggard but 
energetic labour. The authorities 
endeavoured to render the less ruined 
of the buildings fit for temporary 
occupation ; receiving-houses were 
established for the poor, and pro- 
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visionary hospitals organised ; while 
in Buda every fugitive from Pest 
was received with a welcome and a 
charity that knew no bounds; in 
every house, beneath every roof, all 
— noble and artisan —were received 
with open arms; in the palace of 
the palatine, as the young archduke 
had promised, all who applied for 
help were lodged, without distinction 
of rank, and tended by the princely 
inhabitants. 

As the waters receded from the 
suburb street, the corpse of the old 
miser was found siill clinging to his 
chest; and within that chest, along 
with his darling treasure, now the 
sad heritage of his daughter, was 
found also the written confession of 
the old gipsy, which fully established 
Kalman’s innocence. From beneath 
the ruins of the miser’s house was 
dug out also the body of the Count 
Baranyi; and in due time the wi- 
dowed countess became the wife of 
her lover, with the trust, as she had 
said, that she had redeemed the error 
of earlier days by a bitter ‘ expia- 
tion.’ 





THE WALL-EYED HORSE. 


A RURAL BALLAD. 


Part I. 


(UBTLE threads of doom are twined 
S Round Oppression’s iron crown; 
Subtle links are forged, to bind 

Him who treads his fellow down. 


Wrong and Cruelty depart 

Never unobserved away ; 
Rankling in Creation’s heart, 

There they breed the vengeance- 


day. 


For mysterious sympathies 

Bind all things to one another ; 
Nature unto Nature cries 

Every creature hath a brother. 


Thou, perchance, in scorn may’st 
speak, 
‘Where’s the hand to deal the 
blow ?’ 
But I warn thee, in the Weak 
There is Strength thou dost not 
know. 


What though Wealth, and Law, and 
Power, 

Range their might upon thy side ; 

Trust me, thou shalt curse the hour 

That to Wrong thy saps did guide. 


¥* 
Come, rest we he re ; some shade, 1 see, 
This ragged thorn avails to throw ; 
Good lack! it was a lusty tree 
Some eight-and-thirty years ago. 
ie eight-and-thirty years ago ! 
Such time some changes brings, I 
ween ; 
And you, my lads, will find it so, 
When you have seen what I have 
seen, 
This thorn then flourished broad and 
high, 
The bravest thorn for bloom and 
haw ; 
The merriest farming-servant I 
Thate’er the merriest May-day saw. 
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But Time will tell 
Tree, 
Art bowed and twisted, mossed and 
hoar ; 
And I, whose years are sixty-three, 
Can scarce be what I was of yore. 


: thou, poor old 


Yet deeper, 
passed 
On many things which here I trace; 
And something more than Time hath 
cast 
Its shadow on the place. 


heavier change hath 


No common force of wind or rain, 
Not even April's fickle change, 
Could with such dismal blotches 

stain 
The front of yon deserted grange. 


Such coats of rust were never seen 
As eat into the iron gate ; 

No pond so matted o’er with green, 
No garden half so desolate. 


Ay me! when I the owner served 
A different place it was, I trow, 
Before this thorn with age was curved, 

Those eight-and-thirty years ago. 


My master still in substance grew: 
The wealthiest yeoman in the shire 
He stood confessed ; and not a few, 
Who owed him money, called him 
Squire. 


And so from year to year he'd 
thriven, 
For ever adding to his pelf; 
Small thanks, I doubt, he paid to 
Heaven, 
But always thanked himself. 


He held his head as if the ground 
Could never merit his regard ; 

Meek to the rich he still was found, 
Though on the poor a little hard. 


Well, well, I'll blame him not ; tome 
He never did or wrong or harm; 

And those were times of jollity, 
When I was working on his farm. 


Six hundred acres did he till, 
All situate his farm-stead round ; 
Plough-land and pasture, dale and 
hill, 
The best within the parish-bound. 


Yet one small holding, which he 
viewed 
‘Whene’er he issued from his door, 
Had power to make his spirit brood 
On envious thoughts and sore. 
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This luckless slip of alien land 
Just on his ring-fence circle broke; 
*T was where you see yon farmhouse 
stand, 
Just half a mile along the brook. 


Where now the whitewashed front is 
seen 
Peeping betwixt the poplar-trees, 
Was but a battered cottage then 
That shook to every breeze. 


A crazy hovel by its side, 
For housing of the harvest, stood; 
Such harvest as such grain ae 
Just thirteen acres and a rood. 


And yet the tenant of the soil 
Loved well his home, though bare 
and drear ; 
His fathers there had spent their toil 
And lay within the churchyard 
near. 


Hard times and trouble had he known, 
Misfortunes thick had gathered 
o'er him ; 
But hoping still he struggled on, 
That better days were yet before 
him. 


But e’er his anxious labour might 
Redeem his lot from sorrow, 
He sank and died ‘midst trouble’s 
night, 
Nor saw that hoped-for morrow. 


In prime of life he died, and left 
His widow and her child forlorn; 
For them it seemed all hope was cleft, 
And nought remained except to 
mourn. 


Yet 'midst her grief the widow strove 
For that child’s sake to do her 
part ; 
The glowing of a mother’s love 
Lives even in a broken heart. 


It was a blithe and winsome child, 
With eyes of blue and sunny hair; 

And ever as her darling smiled, 
The mother’s brow forgot its care. 


Sweet Peggy Fell! to matron’s name, 

Though 1 now the fairy child hath 
grown, 

The sunshine of her smile’s the same, 

The same her voice’s lark-like tone. 


The prudent dame of yon white farm 
Is not so staid but 1 may see 

The workings of that kindly charm 
That blest her infancy. 
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Hard toiled the widow, who would 
fain 
Her husband’s land from strangers 
save ; 
And Peggy, of her labour vain, 
Gave help, or fancied that she gave. 


Still busy at her mother’s side 
She shared her tasks in yard and 
house ; 
The poultry with their grain sup- 
plied, 
And half aspired to milk the cows. 


Their stock of horse-flesh was but 
slight ; 

One old grey wall-eyed horse the 
whole ; 

Most precious in the widow’s sight : 

Her husband had him from a foal. 


Ashambling awkward brute at best ; 
Yet "twas a horse that Goodman 
Fell, 
‘hough by the times full often 
press’d, 
Could never bring himself to sell. 


He grazed the croft beside the door, 
And Peggy in the summer eve 

The wild-rose and the cuckoo-flower 
Into his ragged mane would weave. 


He served them well, and they and he 
Early and late strove on together ; 
But the chill blast of Poverty 
Rose to a gale they could not 
weather. 


My master saw the widow’s strait : 
Still bent to win that nook of land, 
He lured her with a wily bait, 
Yet seemed to stretch a helping 
hand. 


He stood within the cottage-door, 
He spoke the language of'a friend, 

And offered from his golden store 
Some present aid to lend. 


He watched the luckless woman's eyes 
With grateful tears o’erflown, 

And blest his cunning that the prize 
Would now be soon his own. 


Straight to our market-town he stole, 
And with a practised lawyer sat,— 

A ready knave with snake-like soul, 
And visage of the scouting rat. 


They talked the matter o’er awhile, 
Then framed a deed with vile 
finesse, 
By sleight of legal terms to spoil 
The widow and the fatherless. 
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The simple woman, void of fear, 
Xeceived the gold and signed the 
deed, 
And blessed her God, whose watchful 
care 
Had sent her such a friend in 
need. 


What arts they used to win their 
game, 
Thank Heaven! I am not skilled 
to say ; 
But ruin on the cottage came 
Ere yet six months had passed 
away. 


Cheerfully now its inmates wrought, 
From hopes renewed their toil grew 
sweet ; 
For zealous industry, they thought, 
Would clear the path before their 
fect. 


They dreamed of friends, when to 
their eyes 
The web reveal‘d itself that bound 
them,— 
Of Comfort’s land, and woke to find 
The waves of misery beating round 
them. 


30th goods, and house, and crops, 
and land, 
At once became my master’s prey ; 
He cared not, he, to stay his hand, 
Not for a single day. 


To him by legal process fell 
The Wall-eyed Horse among the 
rest ;— 
So took the fool, old stories tell, 
The torpid adder to his breast. 


Surely some hideous witchery 
Upon his dooméd spirit lay, 

The morn on which he said to me, 
‘Go fetch that horse to-day.’ 


I sought the cottage by the brook, 
But sauntered with unwilling pace 
I felt as if I could not look 
Its mistress in the face. 


The little homestead met my eye, 
All cheerless, desolate, and cold ; 
No life all round could you descry,— 
The very house-dog had been 

sold. 


The door was opened to my knock, 
And widow Fell before me stood, 

All calm beneath Misfortune’s shock, 
In Woman’s passive fortitude. 
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These eyes are not to weeping prone 
Since they arrived at manhood’s 
years, 
But when I made my errand known 
I could not check my tears. 


With bursting heart and failing 
tongue 
I hurried with the horse away ; 
She only said, ‘ The Lord is strong, 
And He will plead our cause to- 
day! 


Part 


O’er open heath and shady dell 
The west wind of that sunny May 
Had borne the laugh of Peggy Fell, 
Caught from among the cocks of 
hay. 


The hay was stacked, the west wind 
stirred 
The leaves of June as gently sweet ; 
But Peggy and her mother heard 
The rattle of a London street. 


The lot is sure with sorrow rife, 
That bears away from dale and 
down 
The children of our country life, 
To dwell within the crowded town. 


I know not why it is, but still 
In rural homes this breast hath 
own'd 
A healthier heart, a better will, 
Than in the city’s bustling round. 


Nature hath many truths to teach 
rT . 
To those who will not turn away, 
Although ‘ no language hers nor 
speech 
r 
That words have power to convey. 


When labouring far in lonely fields 
I’ve felt the impulses arise, 
That bountiful Creation yields 
Through wood and stream, from 
earth and skies. 


Some aged tree, some fairy ring, 
Some daisy-covered turf before me, 
Had power forgotten joys to bring 
Of purer childhood floating o’er me. 
There’s Wisdom in the healthful 
breeze, 
There’s Truth upon the dew-lit 
sward ; 
Musical birds among the trees 
Are preachers of a holy word. 
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On happy birds and wild - flowers 
gay ey 

The summer sun did brightly shine, 

And still to me they seemed to say, 
‘ An evil deed is thine.’ 


All joy was in the lightsome air, 
All life was in the springing 
earth ; 
But dark Distress and cold Despair 
Sat at the widow's hearth. 


Il. 


‘God made the country, man the 
town,’ 
Is what I’ve heard our parson 
say ; 
And true it is 
frown 
Our spirits there unduly sway. 


man’s smile and 


Made one in heart by Love’s strong 
band, 
Which Sorrow still more closely 
tied, 
The pair with Want went hand in 
hand 
In the great mart of wealth and 
pride. 


The neighbours grieved to know them 
past 
From churchway path and village 
green ; 
And all were joyful when at last 
Once more among us they were 
seen. 


For the brave yeoman that doth 
own 
Yon white farmhouse the brook 
beside, 
When nine long years were come and 
gone, 
Brought Peggy home his bride. 


Buttomy tale. The horse I brought 
Home to the stables at the Grange ; 
E’en from the first there was, we 
thought, 
Something 
strange. 


about him darkly 


What time we drove team 
a-field, 
He plunged, or backed, or kicked, 
or rear’d; 
No smooth persuasion made him 
yield, 
Nor voice nor whip he fear’d. 


our 
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We tried him still, day after day, 
But neither art availed nor force ; 
And - at mates would swear and 


‘The: a il’s in that Wall-eyed 
Horse !” 


Sing Cold, 


cold and wet the 
grew: 
Ah! well that summer I remem- 
ber ; 
July assumed the sullen hue 
That darkens on November. 


And 


summer 


air 


August came, 
brought 
No brighter change for cloud and 
rain; 
The driving rack was deluge-fraught ; 
The chilléd earth seemed in pain. 


but August 


Late in the year we cut the crops, 
Unkindly blent of brown and 
green ; 
Down-battered by the pelting drops 
Whole fields of rotting grain were 
seen. 


sely 


is At hopes thus blighted, labour lost, 
and The farmer well may be dismayed ; 
But though each brow with care was 
crost, 
My master’s wore the deepest 
shade. 


hem 


eve 
lage One day, while in this sullen mood, 
I urged him how that *twould be 
well, 
Since work was short, as best he 
could, 
That mulish-tempered horse to 
sell. 


were 


doth 


rook 
I saw his face grow pale as clay ; 
He cast a shuddering glance behind 
him ; 
And of the matter, from that day, 
I never dared remind him. 


‘and 


We could not fail, as time went on, 
To mark the change that o’er him 
came ; 
llow that his cheek was dismal wan, 
How shrunk and bowed his burly 
frame. 


His voice sunk down, once loud and 
high, 
To that of one who begs his 
bread ; 
And ever seemed his slinking eye 
E’en of the village-boys afraid. 
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One eve, 
all 
Muffied the scene in sombre brown, 
My mistress bade me haste and call. 
The doctor from the neighbouring 
town. 


when dull November's 


* My husband’ (thus she spoke to me) 
‘Has suffered wondrous change 
of late; 
Both mind and body seem to be 
Bent down as by some crushing 
weight. 


Strange fears, he says, upon him 
creep, 
At intervals, he knows not why ; 
And ever as he wakes from sleep 
His heart within him seems to 
die.’ 


Her story filled my heart with dread : 
Full loath to leave the fireside 
bright, 
I took my lantern up, and sped 
Into the dark and rainy night. 


Across the brook, and through the 
wood, 
And on the turnpike-road, in haste 
I held my way, until I stood 
Before the doctor's house at last. 


The servant-boy my message bore, 
That one was there who wished 
his aid ; 
Forth came the doctor to the door, 
And sharply thus he said :— 


‘Well, what's your business, friend, 
with me ? 
What brings you here, you pes- 
tering sinner ? 
You know my rule is not to see 
The parish patients after dinner.’ 


‘ Nay, sir, no pauper patient's here : 
It is my master at the Grange: 
’Twill well repay your utmost care 
To work in him some change.’ 


My master’s name allayed his wrath ; 
He promised all his skill to try ; 

I started on my homeward path, 
And soon he passed me by. 


I could not check that boding fear, 
And shook with dread, I shame to 
say, 
When, in the distance, from my ear 
His clattering horse-hoofs died 
away. 
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As moaned the fitful blast, or roared, 
As dashed the rain-gusts through 
the trees, 
There seemed some sterner power 
abroad 
Than Nature’s common agencies. 


Upon the events that Time had 
brought, 
Still musing as I strode along, 
I could not in my doubting thought 
The Woedissever from the Wrong. 


Just as I passed this very field, 
Right glad to end my homeward 
course, 
I started as my light revealed 
The figure of the Wall-eyed Iorse! 


Bencath the pattering raindrops there 
Stock-still he stood against the gate, 
And stretched his neck across the bar, 
As one that doth for tidings wait. 


I shivered as I turned my face ; 
And forcing back the thoughts 
that gushed 
Upon my mind, with added pace 
On towards the Grange I pushed. 


Slow from the drooping face of earth 
The dying Year his veil withdrew, 

And from his snow-encradled birth 
His young successor grew. 


Butall thestrength ofspring, that shot 
The tide of sap through field and 
wood, 
To that sick man imparted not 
One single giow of life renewed. 


His frame grew weaker day by day, 
Ilis eye more sunk, his cheek more 
hollow ; 
From living men he passed away 
Before the coming of the swallow. 


When now he had been two days dead, 
His mourning friends to me as- 
signed 
The task of watching by the bed 
Where the cold corpse reclined. 
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The hours of night are hours o 
gloom, 
When told by him whom chane 
has led 
To watch within a lonely room, 
Companion of the sheeted dea: 


Full weary of such doleful ward. 
And eager for the lingering mor 

The casement shutters 1 unbarred 
About the hour of dawn. 


Along the clouded eastern sky 
The dull grey morning light y 
stealing, 
In dusky vagueness to the eyc¢ 
Each object half revealing. 


What shape within the garden- bor 
Wanders the flower-beds across 
Stumbling along with heavy sound! 
O Lord! it is the Wall-e 
llorse! ; 


Nay, smile not at the tale I tell ;— 
When you have lived as } 


as I, 
You'll find that things around - 
dwell 


Undreamt in your philosophy 


About our steps, above, below, 
Are mysteries that are fathomless ; 
How much we do but partly know! 
Ilow much we may not eve! 
guess ! 


We, from the sea of the Unknown, 
Some little rills of knowledg 
guide ; 
And soon the streams we call ouz 
own 
sucked 
tide. 


Are into their parent- 


But come ; —the sunset’s chilly hoz 
Warns us these grassy seats to 
leave, 
For now on every folded flower 
Are strown the dews of eve 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF 


1Acomo Leorarpt is a name which 
(5 makes the heart of almost every 
cultivated Italian beat with a certain 
sorrowful pity and anoble pride. ‘To 
English ears it is a mere sound sig- 
nifying nothing. It calls up no 
sweet memories of harmonious verse ; 
it brings with it no compassion for the 
sufferings ofasad and struggling spirit. 
The first occasion an Eng ‘Jishman ever 
mentioned the name in print was, we 
believe, in 2 recent novel. Yet Ger- 
many has long known and cherished 
Leopardi. Even France, generally 
so backward in acknowledging a 
foreigner, has, on several occasions, 
paid tribute to his genius. ‘The bet- 
ter to introduce him to an English 
public, we have collected from his 
letters, from Janieri, and from St. 
Beuve, something like a Memoir, 
which, with some observations on 
his genius, we now submit to our 
readers. 

Descended from the noble families 
of Leopardi and Antici, he was born 
at Recanati, in Ancona, 29th of June, 
1798. Lis parents were orderly, re- 
ligious people, and seem to have been 
careful to give a serious turn to his 
education. 
notice at the outset how he, who was 
hereafter to take so high a place 
among poets, began by first labori- 
ously conquering for himself a place 
among the philologists: the poet upon 
whose lips expired those accents which 
were born on the lips of a Dante (to 
use a German’s remark), began his 

career by gaining the honourable 
suttrages of a Niebuhr, a Creuzer, 
and an Angelo Mai. 

Instructed by a priest in the rudi- 
ments of Latin (which was all the 


priest could teach), at eight years of 


age he attacked, unaided, the Greek 
grammar, and soon went directly to 
the text of the ancient ecclesiastical 
writers. His father’s library was 
rich in church literature. In con- 
stant study of the Fathers, this child 
deepened his religious fervour, and 
fed his insatiable appetite for learn- 
ing. Having attained to a surpris- 
ing facility in reading Greek, he 
went through, pen in hand, and 


t is a point worthy of 
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in chronological order, nearly the 
whole compass of Greek literature. 
At the age when most boys are still 
blundering over or dog’s- 
earing the Analecta Minora, Leopardi 
was a savant. His precocity may be 
appreciated from one example :— At 
the head of a manuscript contain- 
ing a correct text of the Life of Plo- 
tinus, by Porphyry, with a Latin 
translation and commentary, there is 
this note by his father: —* Oggi 31 
Agosto, 1814, questo suo lavoro mi 
dono Giacomo mio primogenito figlio, 
che non ha avuto maestro di lingua 
Greca, ed & in eta di anni 16, mese 
due, giornidue. This very MS. was 
communicated to Creuzer, who, in 
the third volume of his edition of 
Plotinus, has extracted from it the 
substance of several pages of his 
addenda; thus the learned German, 
who had laboured many years of his 
life at this subject, found materials 
in the work of a boy of sixteen! 

Leopardi’s mental history is crowd- 
ed with striking contrasts. We see 
him learned even among the erudite, 
and, at the same time, a great poet ; 
at one period grubbing like an arche- 
ologist, covered with the dust of folios; 
at another, borne away on the ir- 
resistible wings of upward-soaring 
imagination. Nor is this all. The 
man who, with exquisite taste, ap- 
preciated the severe simplicity of the 
great works of Grecian art, first 
learned to know Greece through the 
tawdry rhetoric of the Fa athers 3 ; and 
the bard who, of all others, deserves 
to be called the ‘ poet of despair’ — 
whose scepticism exceeds that of 
Manfred or even Léliu — began by 
planning sacred hymns of fervent 
piety. 

Leopardi was self-taught. The 
limited instruction which he gained 
from two ecclesiastics was insignifi- 
cant by the side of that which he 
acquired for himself. Unaided, he 
studied French, Spanish, English, 
Greek, and even Hebrew; the latter 
sufficiently to enter upon disputations 
with some learned Jews at Ancona. 
His studies had not, however, that 
desultoriness which is usually notice- 
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able among self-taught men, but 
were almost exclusiv ely philological. 
Thus, before he attained maturity, we 
find him compiling commentaries on 
the rhetoricians of the second cen- 
tury ; writing his erudite little trea- 
tise on the vulgar errors of the 
ancients ;* collecting the fragments of 
the Fathers of the second century ; 
translating and dissertating on the 
Batrachomyomachia; throwing new 
light upon the life of Moschus, and 
translating the Zdylls; translating the 
Odyssey, Hesiod’s Theogony, and the 
second book of the #neid. A strange 
preparation for a poet! As examples 
of mere erudite industry, such ex- 
ploits would have done honour to a 
long career; as the productions of a 
boy, they excite unmingled astonish- 
ment. 

The love of mystification joined to 
a consciousness of power, which dic- 
tated the forgeries of Chatterton, 
Macpherson, and Allan Cunningham, 
seduced Leopardi into the scholar’s 
trick of publishing a pretended Greek 
hymn to Neptune. The translation 
was accompanied by notes, in which 
erudite dust was thrown in the eyes 
of the public, so as to deceive the most 
suspicious. This production is in- 
cluded in his works ; as well as the two 
Odes of Anacreon, which he published 
at the same time, and which were said 
to have been found in the same place. 
These odes are capital imitations. 
The first is but another variation of 
the old theme, Love crowned with 
Roses, but it has the true Greek 
naiveté in it. The second, ‘To the 
Moon,’ is longer, and generally pre- 
ferred; but, to our taste, though a 
better ode, it is not so happy an imi- 
tation. He was only nineteen when 
he played this trick, a circumstance 
which must be taken in extenuation 
of the offence. 

Although so ardent in pursuit of 
learning, his fac os were not wholly 
engrossed by it; for amidst these 
dry recondite studies he was groping 
his way in a far more arduous and 
important path—the study of his 
own being. The seeds of decay 
had early been sown in his con- 
stitution ; ; and now a hump grew out 
on his back, adding a source of moral 
anguish to his physical pains. It is 
easy to understand the poignant hu- 
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miliation which every sensitive nature 
must endure from such a deformity ; 
but by one other cruel contradiction 
in Leopardi’s fate, this grief was 
heightened beyond the common lot ; 
the energetic nature of his soul 
prompted him, above all things, to a 
life of action. To such a spirit de- 
formity would have operated only 
as one stimulus the more; but ac- 
companied as it was with acute suf- 
fering and bodily debility,it made Leo- 
pardi feel that he was powerless and 
despised. Nevertheless, the chained 
eagle is an eagle still—his thoughts 
are with the sun. Leopardi could 
say of himself, in seriousness, that 
Nature had made him for suffer- 
ing :— 
A te la speme 

Nego, mi disse, anche la speme ; e d’altro 
Non brillin gli occhi tuoi se non di pianto: 
for she had thrown him helpless upon 
the world; but the eagle was only 
chained, not subdued. 

Unfitted for a life of action, he 
sought activity in burrowing amidst 
the dust and obscurity of the past. 
He lived a life of Thought; and 
at his side sat Sorrow, as a per- 
petual enigma and as a constant mo- 
nitress, —‘ La parte pit inesplicabile 
dell’ inesplicabile mistero dell’ uni- 
verso. He suffered, and asked him- 
self if others suffered in the same 
way,—asked himself whether it was 
just that he should suffer, having 
done no wrong. He looked abroad 
in the world, and saw sadness pain- 
fully legible on its face; he looked 
far ‘into the past, and still the same 
mournful aspect met his eye. Of 
his ow n soul he asked the explana- 
tion of this mystery, and he became 
a poet. 

His two first canzoni were pub- 
lished in 1818. They are on the 
same theme — the degradation of 
Italy ; and it would be idle to speak 
of the author's youth, because no 
trace of youth or inexperience is to 
be found in them. At twenty, Leo- 
pardi was old,—at least, in thought 
and suffering. We wish we could, 
without too great a sacrifice of the 
original, translate the first of these 
canzoni. Often as her poets have 
reproached I[taly—from Dante down- 
wards, there haye been no more 
prereing, manly, vigorous strains, 
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than those which vibrate in the 

organ-peal of patriotism sent forth 

by Leopardi. }clicaja mourned over 

the fatal gift of Beauty in a pas- 

sionate music which has stirred all 

hearts; but his sonnet is many de- 

grees below the ode by Leopardi, 

the irregular but rhythmic march 

of which seizes hold of your soul 

and irresistibly hurries you along 

with it. Utter the name of Leopardi 

before any Italian, and he instantly 

bursts forth with,— 

O patria mia, vedo le mura e gli archi 

E le colonne e i simulacri e l’erme 

Torri degli avi nostri, 

Ma la gloria non vedo, 

Non vedo il lauro e il ferro ond’eran 
cearchi 

I nostri padri antichi. Or fatta inerme, 

Nuda la fronte e nudo il petto mostri. 

Oimé quante ferite, 

Che lividor, che sangue ! 

Formosissima donna ! 

E al mondo: dite, dite 

Chi la ridusse a tale? E questo é peggio 

Che di catene ha carche ambe le braccia ; 

Si che sparte le chiome e senza velo 

Siede in terra negletta e sconsolata, 

Nascondendo la faccia 

Tra le ginocchia, e piange. 

The sustained yet musical vehe- 
mence of this opening is continued 
throughout. Leopardi does not join 
the ery of those who exclaim against 
Italy’s fatal gift of Beauty. He feels 
that Italy’s greatness is not the cause 
of her abasement ; but that her sons 
are no longer w orthy of her: their 
ancient courage and manliness have 
deserted them. 

But these men, so supine in their 
country’s cause, are invincible when 
fighting for another, and this thought 
wrings from the poet a cry of an- 
guish. He then turns from the 
degeneracy of his age to those 
happy antique times when men 
gloried in dying for their country ; 
this leads him to think of the ‘Thes- 
salian passes, where a handful of men 
were stronger than the might of 
Persia, stronger that fate itself’; and 
then as St. Beuve says, ‘il refait har- 
diment le chant perdu de Simonide.’ * 

The second canzone, that on the 
proposed monument to Dante, is in 
the same strain ; or, let us rather say, 
it pours forth the same indignant sor- 


oh qual ti veggio 
Io chiedo al cielo 
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row: for, in point neither of thought 
nor expression, is it a reproduction 
of its predecessor. In its patriotic 
hatred towards France, the despoiler 
of Italy, we read the effects of that 
same spirit which animated a Korner 
and an Arndt; with this additional 
motive, that while the Germans only 
hated a cruel enemy, Leopardi hated 
the enemy who, having conquered 
his country, sent her sons to perish 
amidst the distant snows of Russia. 

We have no means of ascertaining 
what effect was produced by these 
two odes upon the minds of his 
countrymen. His father, however, so 
far from approving of the poet’s pa- 
triotism, was highly indignant at it, 
and the result was a painful dissi- 
dence between them. Unhappily, 
this wound was rendered incurable 
by the son’s separation from the 
faith of his ancestors,—by what 
Leopardi used to call his ‘ philoso- 
phic conversion, which happened 
soon afterwards. Bred up a strict 
Catholic, early nurtured in the writ- 
ings of the Church’s best defenders, 
he nevertheless passed, by what steps 
is now unknown, from the submis- 
sion of a fervent piety to the free- 
dom of unlimited scepticism. The 
paternal mansion then became in- 
supportable to him, and he quitted 
it. The means of subsistence were 
parsimoniously afforded him, and at 
length altogether withdrawn. ‘ Les 
détails précis, adds St. Beuve, 
‘qu’on pourrait donner sur certains 
instans de détresse d’un si noble coeur 
seraient trop pénibles.’ 

It was in 1822 that Leopardi left 
Xecanati and first went to Rome. 
His reputation as a savant had pre- 
ceded him, and he was employed to 
draw up a catalogue of the Greek 
MSS. in the Barberini Library. 
There he made the acquaintance of 
Niebuhr, who at once properly ap- 
preciated him, and introduced him to 
the Chevalier Bunsen, with whom 
the poet contracted a strong friend- 
ship. Niebuhr himself, the great- 
est scholar of the age, found in 
Leopardi a sagacious and useful as- 
sistant, and in ‘return for the obser- 
vations by which he had profited 
paid a handsome tribute to his young 
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friend.* Nor did his good-will stop 
there ; he endeavoured to better the 
young scholar’s condition, and ob- 
tained a promise from the Cardinal 
Gonsalvi to give him some employ- 
ment. Unhappily, the cardinal af- 
fixed a condition to his promise, 
that Leopardi should take orders ; 
a condition, of course, declined. 
Niebuhr subsequently offered him 
a professorship in Berlin; but his 
sickly frame forbade his residence in 
a northern climate, and he was forced 
to decline that also. 

While at Rome he published some 
of his most important philological re- 
searches ; and had to endure the jea- 
lousies and tracasseries of a certain 
Mangi, the librarian, whom he lashed 
in twosatirical sonnets under the name 
of Manzo (anox).f But toa poet the 
Eternal City could not be made vul- 
gar by any petty jealousies; Rome 
was one continued inspiration to Leo- 
pardi. He walked amidst its ruins, 
and felt that even in its ruins it 
was sacred ground. ‘ Vagando tut- 
tavia solitario, says Ranieri, ‘ inter- 
rogo lungamente quei silenzi e quelle 
ruine, e lungamente in sul tramonto 
del di, pianse, al lontano pianto delle 
campane, la passata e morta gran- 
dezza. No one ever felt more 
thoroughly the real grandeur of Rome, 
and he s saw, in the recent discovery 
of Fronto’s Zectters and Cicero's Re- 
public, the signs of a complete re- 
suscitation of ancient writers, which 
would force the moderns to catch 
something of their spirit. In the first 
Revival of Letters, how great was 
Italy! Shall there be a second Re- 
vival, and no response be heard ? 
The first produced a Dante, a Pe- 
trarch, an Ariosto, a Tasso, a Co- 
lumbus; the second will produce a 
new race, of whom Alfieri is the 
chief. 

Nothing can be more natural than 
that a poet and a scholar should look 
to literature as the regenerator nd 
his country ; and, consequently, t 
a second Revival of Letters as the 
one thing needful. So long as the 
love of letters survives, he says, 
Italy will not be dead ; and, as a 
commentary on this text, we refer to 


* Niebuhr, in prefatione ad Flavii Merobandis carmina. 
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his noble ode to Angelo Mai. The 
lines in it on Dante, Ariosto, and 
Tasso, are worthy of the names they 
commemorate. 

The date of this canzone, as St. 
Beuve pertinently remarks, is the 
same as that of Manzoni’s Carmag- 
nola (1820). ‘Le drapeau d'une re- 
forme littéraire flottait enfin, toute 
une jeune milice s’ebranlait a len- 
tour ; and this period will form onc 
of the most instructive epochs in 
the history of literature, charac 
terised as it is by the rising ot 
five great nations against the de 
spotism of a system, and the sponta 
neous recurrence of each to its early 
writers. The court of Louis XLV. 
had long domineered over the litera- 
ture of Europe. ‘Taste in the fine 
arts was religiously accepted from 
French critics, and the critics could 
see nothing but de grand siécle. The 
rude strer igth ¢ and healthy vigour of 
the early poets were universally pro- 
nounced barbarous, because they 
were (undeniably) against ‘good 
taste.” The luxuriant foliage of luxu- 
riant trees was thought inelegant, 
and was clipped ; the naiveté of na- 
ture was ridiculed, and was banished 
in fact, health and simplicity were 
sacrificed to artificial refinement: 
The Court was every thing, and 
Nature laboured under the dis- 
advantage of never having been 
‘ presented. The few masterpieces 
which genius produced in spite oi 
the trammels of the reigning taste, 
and which are masterpieces becaus 
created by men of genius, were cited 
as splendid examples of the truth 
of what critics taught ; and to Europe 
the argument seemed conclusive, be- 
cause men did not understand that 
great works are the products of 
genius, not of system. Certain it is, 
that wherever you cast your eyes 
during the close of the seventeenth 
and throughout the eighteenth cen- 
turies, the perruque of Louis XIV. is 
before you stiff and pompous. The 
trees and groves are not allowed their 
natural proportions, but are trim- 
med into rigidity. The Muses are 
wigged. 


The reaction came. I 
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brilliant, restless, irregular, but in- 
trepid captain of his age, harassed the 
imperial forces on all sides, routed, and 
finally drove themignominiously from 
the field. Germany began to have a 
literature of her own. England re- 
turned to Shakspeare, Spenser, and 
her ballad literature ; so great was 
the reaction, so strong the feeling 
against the French school, that even 
eminent poets could discuss, and with- 
out final agreement too, the astonish- 
ing question,—Was Pope a poet? 
Spain made an effort to throw off the 
yoke of France, and began to inquire 
about Lopes de Vega, Calderon, and 
the cancionero. France rose up against 
her own glory, and the école roman- 
tigue sounded the tocsin of revolt. 
In Italy the standard was as openly 
raised. Everywhere men fought in 
this quarrel as if their liberties 
were inseparably connected with the 
abrogation of the unities, as if on 
the permission to use familiar and 
even trivial language in poetry was 
staked the whole interests of society. 

The outlines of the history of this 
reaction have often been sketched, 
but one point has not, we believe, 
hitherto been insisted on, and it is 
this : not only was the reaction against 
le grand siecle felt throughout Eu- 
rope, but in each country the ten- 
dency of the New School was the 
same. ‘This identity of principle is 
suggestive, and nothing can be easier 
than the proof of its universality. 
A strong predilection for the early 
national literature—a blind reverence 
for the great Immortals who had 
early thrown around the nation the 
lustre of their genius —a pre-emi- 
nence given to Nature and the so- 
called Natural above all conditions 
of Art —such were the characteris- 
ties of the New School in each coun- 
try. 

Thus we see Wordsworth, and, 
with few exceptions, the poets and 
critics, his contemporaries, at the 
head of a movement to dethrone 
Pope and reinstate Shakspeare : this 
was their great theme, upon which 
they played many trashy variations, 
which the future historian of lite- 
rature will find no difficulty in re- 
cognising. We see also Klopstock, 
Herder, and above all, Géthe and 
Schiller, recurring to the early 
sources of ballad literature, and 
resuscitating the middle ages. Alfieri, 
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too, and his followers reinstate Dante 
on the throne, and worship him as 
the English worshipped Shakspeare. 
So, also, in France, the école roman- 
tigue sneers at the great writers of 
the seventeenth century ; endeavours 
to understand and imitate Shakspeare 
and Géthe; and, innovating in lan- 
guage, dares to be trivial in order 
to prove that its tastes are natural. 
Greece and the middle ages ; Homer, 
Dante, Shakspeare, and the ballad 
literature —these were the models 
which each nation placed before 
itself. 

It is to be noted that, though be- 
longing to the new school, Leopardi 
has his place apart in it. While the 
Manzonis, Berchets, and others, were 
agitating theories of dramatic art, 
discussing the unities as a vital pro- 
blem, he paid no attention whatever 
to the question. Moreover, while 
Italy, as well as England and France, 

vas greatly influenced by Germany, 

there is not a trace of that influence 
on Leopardi. ‘This is a point to be 
insisted on, because it lets us into the 
secret of his poetic nature. He was 
not ignorant of Germany ; his friend- 
ship with Niebuhr, Bunsen, and 
Sinner, must have been the means 
of rendering him acquainted with its 
best writers: but they were evi- 
dently uncongenial to him. His clear, 
southern nature, could ill sympathise 
with the mysticism, reverie, and ab- 
sence of precision and beauty which 
belong to the north. Even Gothe 
seems to have made little or no im- 
pression on him. ‘The Memoirs of 
Géthe, he says in a letter to Puc- 
cinotti, ‘contain much that is new and 
excellent : all his works, and a great 
proportion of the works of other 
Germans, do so. But they are writ- 
ten with such wild confusion and 
obscurity, and evince such bizarre, 
mystical, and visionary sentiments 
and ideas, that I cannot say they 
really please me much.’ Thus partly, 
no doubt, from early culture and fa- 
miliarity with the masterpieces of 
antiquity, but greatly also from the 
bias of his own mind, he received 
no durable impression from the lite- 
rature of Germany. 

The distinctive characteristic of 
Leopardi’s poetry is despair over the 
present, accompanied with a mourn- 
ful regret for the past. His sym- 
pathies are with Greece and Rome; 
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his deep compassion with Italy. His 
mind seems to linger with touch- 
ing mournfulness over the remains 
of the antique world, to recall which 
for his beloved Italy he would have 
gladly laid down his life. It was an 
error, perhaps, but a generous and 
poetic error. 

From Rome, where all things 
spoke to him of the days he regret- 
ted, he returned to the ‘ abhorred 
and inhabitable Recanati. There 
his health becoming worse and worse, 
his studies were almost entirely in- 
terrupted; and in his pain and soli- 
tude he he ud no resource but poetry. 
‘Io cercava,’ he says, ‘ come si cerca 
spesso colla poesia di consacrare il 
mio dolore.’ He poured his sorrows 
into song, which immortalised him 
and them. His was no fictitious 
grief: it was a malady of the body 
and of the mind—disease and de- 
spair. Never free from pain, he had 
not mental peace to soothe him. He 
was a stoic-sceptic. In every thing 
he wrote, verse or prose, dedication 
or familiar letter, you may see the 
traces of'a deep sense of the nothing- 
ness of life, a poignant feeling of its 
unhappiness, and a stoic contempt 
for the suffering which bowed him 
to the earth. Listen to this passage, 
taken from acalm letter to his friend 
Brighenti :— 

Aged twenty-one, having commenced 
while yet a child to think and to suffer, I 
have run the round of a long life, and am 
morally old and decrepit ; especially now 
that the enthusiasm, which was the com- 
panion and aliment of my life, has passed 
away in a manner which alarms me. It 
is time to die —it is time to yield to 
fortune : the most horrible thing that a 
youth can do—youth, so full of hope as 
it usually is; but it is the only pleasure 
that remains to one who has long con- 
vinced himself he was born with the sa- 
cred and indelible malediction of Fate. 

A gloom was on the 
had neither the faith, which is a ray 
of light even in the 
death, nor that 
mind which could say to the passing 
moment, ‘Stay, thou art fair,’ and 
with it be content. At times, indeed, 
as in the Bruto Minore, his scepticism 
rouses him to defiance :— 


world; he 


O miserable life! we 
trifles. 


are but the merest 
Nature is not troubled at our 
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wounds, nor do the stars darken at the 
sight of human agony. Dying, I appeal 
not to the deaf kings of Olympus or 
Cocytus—to the contemptible Earth— 
nor to Night--nor to Thee, O last ra 
in the darkness of Death, the belief in a 
Future State. Let the winds tak« 
name and memory. 


‘Of what use 


Elsewhere he asks, 
is life ? to despise it.’ 


Nostra vita che val ? solo a spregi 


Do not suppose these things wer 
said out of bravado or poetic caprice 
His letters are sadder even than his 
poetry. ‘La calamita,’ he once wrote 
to a friend, ‘sono la sola che vi con- 
venga, essendo virtuoso.’ In one of 
his dialogues he makes Nature, ad- 
dressing a soul about to enter a hu- 
man frame, say, ‘ Vivi e tu sii grande 
e infelice; for he could not under- 
stand how happiness was possible, 
unless man was too stupid to appre- 
hend his own fate. Suffering, deep 
and constant, Leopardi’s_ in- 
dividual lot; and the condition of 
his nation seemed to him little bet- 
ter: for it was to the many one of 
cowardly submission, of galling servi- 
tude tothe few, who felt their chains, 
and knew that liberty was hopeless. 
The time was out of joint. Leopardi, 
quoting the verse of Petrarch,— 


was 


Ed io son un di quei che’l pianger g 
(And I am one of those whom 
delights), 


griet 
adds, ‘I cannot say this, because 
grief is not my inclination, but a ne 
cessity of the time, and the will of 
Fate.’ * 

As the ‘ poet of despair,’ we knov 
of no equal to Leopardi. But he 
too limited ever to become popula 
His own experience of life had 
been restrained within a small spher 
by his misfortunes: it was intens 
but not extensive; consequently his 
lyre had but few strings. He had 
thought and suffered, but had 
lived; and his poems utter his 
thoughts and sufferings, but give n¢ 
image of the universal life. Yet he 
is never tiresome, though always th 
same. His grief is so real and 
profound, that it is inexhaustible 
expression; to say nothing of t 
beauty in which he embalms 
Something of the magic of his vers 
he, doubtless, owes to that la 


* Opere, vol. ili. p. 330. 
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guage which ennobles the most tri- 
vial thoughts, and throws its mu- 
sical spell over the merest no- 
things; but more to the exquisite 
choice of diction, which his poet's 
instinct and his classic taste alike 
taught him. It is worthy of remark, 
that while Italian is, perhaps, of all 
languages the easiest for the compo- 
sition of poetry, all the great Italian 
poets have been slow and laborious 
composers: they have had to com- 
bat against the fatal facility of their 
tongue, as the French do against 
the enormous difficulty of theirs. 
We are not, therefore, surprised at 
Leopardi’s account of his own slow 
and elaborate mode of composition,* 
which is very similar to that re- 
counted by Alfieri of himself: the 
conception of the poem was the re- 
sult of a momentary inspiration or 
frenzy (un ispirazione o frenesia) ; 
the execution always demanded time. 
He was no master of the accom- 
plishment of verse, and able to write 
at a given moment ona given theme ; 
if the poetic enthusiasm seized him 
he could write, not otherwise. ‘Se 
l’ispirazione non mi nasce da se, pit 
facilmente uscirebbe acqua da un 
tronco, che un solo verso dal mio cer- 
vello. Gli altri possono poetare 
sempre che vogliono ; ma io non ho 
questa facolta in niun modo.—Opere, 
vol. iii. p. 365. 

The years 1825-26 he passed at 
Bologna, during which time he pub- 
lished more canzoni. Among them 
is one entitled First Love, from 
which, and from some of the other 
poems, ‘ il resulterait,’ says St. Beuve, 
‘que Leopardi n’a connu de ce senti- 
ment orageux que la premiére et la 
plus pure, la plus douloureuse moitié, 
mais aussi la plus divine; et qu’il 
n’a jamais été mis 4 lepreuve d'un 
entier bonheur. Alas! the poor, 
sickly, humpbacked poet, could ex- 
pect to find no favour in a woman’s 
eyes, and found none; the heart to 
love was not cased in a form to be 
loved.t That his devotion was ill 
received is unquestionable ; and we 
have no doubt but that he translated 
the satire by Simonides, ‘On Women,’ 
with cruel sincerity. That he was 


* See Lettere, Op. vol. iii. p. 365. 
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deeply hurt may be gathered from 
his strange outburst in one of his 
letters, wherein he writes, ‘ L’am- 
bizione, l’interesse, la perfidia,® I’ in- 
sensibilita delle donne che io definisco 
un animale senza cuore, sono cose che 
mi spaventano.’ 

As love poems, Leopardi’s have 
one merit above their class ; we mean 
theirtruth. They are the transcripts 
of real emotions, and not the in- 
genious caprices of a mind at ease 
playing with regrets. One example 
is worth citing. Poets have told us, 
till we are heartily tired of hearing 
it, that the moment they loved, Na- 
ture wore a new and brighter aspect 
to their eyes,—that, in fact, they 
were awakened to a sense of Nature’s 
beauties by the keen delight within 
them. It never occurred to us that 
this rhapsody might be false, till we 
read in Leopardi the true feeling. 
Directly he loved, Nature became no 
longer the delight she had been. 
Fame was a bubble, Knowledge was 
idle ; for one passion swallowed up 
all the rest. 

Verses to the moon are suspicious, 
for, though one of the most melan- 
choly and poetical objects in exist- 
ence, she has had the discredit of so 
many and such wretched poems that 
one begins to doubt her power of 
inspiring ; yet who that ever looked 
on her sad face can help being 
charmed with the delicate pathos of 
these lines ?— 

Alla Luna. 
O graziosa luna, io mi rammento 
Che, or volge l’anno, sovra questo colle 
Io venia pien d’ angoscia a rimirarti : 
E tu pendevi allor su quella selva 
Siccome or fai, che tutta la rischiari. 
Ma nebuloso e tremulo dal pianto 
Che mi sorgea sul ciglio, alle mie luci 
Tl tuo volto apparia, che travagliosa 
Era mia vita: ed é, né canzia stile, 
O mia diletta luna. E pur mi giova 
La ricordanza, e il noverar l’etate 
Del mio dolore. 

This reads like a chapter of the 
heart’s memoirs, and not like a ‘ copy 
of verses’ to the moon. The same 
may be said of the charming poem 
which precedes it, Za Sera del di di 
Festa, too long for extract, and of 


+ ‘Questo uomo si portd intatto nel sepolcro il fiore della sua virginita; e per 
questo medesimo, amd due volte (benche senza speranza) come mai nessun uomo 


aveva amato sulla terra.’—RAaNreERI, p. 26. 
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several other pieces in the volume ; 
and this quality, far beyond the 
mere art of verse, will render them 
durable. Only that which is vital 
and issues out of life can hope to 
live; and Leopardi will not pass 
away with the fashion of a day, be- 
cause his poems are the expressions 
of real emotions. 

From 1826 to 1831 he resided prin- 
cipally at Florence, contributing to 
the Antologia. Surrounded by va- 
lued friends and men of high repu- 
tation, his time would have passed 
gaily enough, had not his physical 
infirmities daily increased. Banished 
from his father’s house, he was 
obliged to demand that feeble succour 
from his pen which home denied 
him. Many men have had a similar 
fate, and borne it without complain- 
ing ; but they have, for the most part, 
been fortified by Hope and Health. 
Leopardi, with his infirmities, had a 
hard battle to fight, and he fought it 
courageously. 

Among the works written at this 
period we must not pass over with- 
out mention his Dialogues, the style 
of which a great judge, Manzoni, 
declared had never been surpassed ; 
and a collection of detached thoughts, 
not at all in the Rochefoucauld strain. 
We must confess, however, that, to 
us, his prose derives much of its in- 
terest from his poetry ; it is not satis- 
factory in doctrine, nor happy in 
tone. The learned essays on philo- 
logical subjects are more to our taste, 
—that is, when we areina philological 
mood ; but as that mysterious entity, 
the ‘ general reader,’ can hardly be 
expected to be often in such a mood, 
we spare him some tiresome pages 
on the matter. One word, neverthe- 
less, on the paradoxical essay, Whe- 
ther Horace was considered a great 
poet by his contemporaries ? 

Leopardi’s proposition is, that Ho- 
race was a great innovator, and, con- 
sequently, severe on his predecessors, 
such as Plautus and Catullus; but 
as the literary taste of his age mani- 
fested a retrograde tendency, and 
affected to return to the earlier 
writers, Horace suffered therefrom. 
Virgil, he says, was always recog- 
nised as the great poet we know him 
to be; but the grandeur and national 
interest of the neid appealed to 
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every Roman's sympathies, whereas 
the Odes of Horace could pretend to 
no such popularity. The grounds 
on which he supports this proposi- 
tion are of varions strength, but the 
two principal are these:—1. The 
silence of Velleius Paterculus (Hist. 
lib. ii. cap. 36), who, enumerating 
the great writers, mentions Cicero, 
Tlortensius, Crassus, Cato, Sulpicius, 
Brutus, Calvus, Casar, Sallust, Var- 
ro, Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Livy, 
Tibullus, Ovid, and even Calidius, 
Celius, Corvinus, Pollio, and Rabi- 
rius; but not a word of Horace. 
To our apprehension, this passage 
proves too much. It never can be 
maintained that Horace was not bet- 
ter known than Corvinus or Rabi- 
rius. Moreover, the mere omission 
of a name says nothing; that may 
rest with the transcriber, or it may 
have been a clerical error on the 
part of Paterculus. Quinctilian him- 
self, in his enumeration of the Roman 
poets (which includes the most in- 
significant names), has omitted Phe- 
drus.* Now to No. 2. In one of 
Fronto’s letters, he speaks of ‘ Hora- 
tius Flaccus memorabilis poeta, mi- 
hique propter Mecenatem et Mecena- 
tianos hortos meos non _ alienus. 
Leopardi contends, that the reason 
here given by Fronto proves Horace 
not to have reached that apex of re- 
nown which he subsequently reached, 
otherwise Fronto would have spoken 
of him as a poet who stood in no 
need of support from without him- 
self. A Florentine might reason- 
ably say, ‘Cavalcanti is a poet for 
whom | have some regard, because 
he is my countryman ;’ Cavalcanti 
not being so incontestably great as 
to stand in no need of accidental 
associations to make him memorable. 
But if any one were to say, ‘ Dante 
is a memorable poet, and one who, 
being a Florentine, is not a stranger 
to me,’ he would make himself ridi- 
culous; Dante being esteemed by 
every one, not simply memorable, 
but divine. Leopardi thus assumes 
that Fronto’s mention of the gardens 
of Mecenas as a reason why Horace 
was to him non alienus, is proof that 
Horace was not for his poetry’s sake 
alone deemed worthy of mention. 
This is not ill put; but, with due 
submission to so excellent a scholar, 


* Inst. Orat, x. 1. 
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we venture to think that the words 

emorabilis poeta imply all that is 
necessary for the counter-argument ; 
md that when Fronto says, ‘ 


mihique 
propler 


. non alienus, he may be 
in two ways: first, as 
an additional and per- 
reason why Horace should be 
10 stranger to the writer (and 
llorace at no time enjoyed so au- 
gust a reputation as to be above 
uch little personal attractions) ; 
yndly, Pietro Giordani (Leo- 
rdi’s editor) suggests, ‘che I 


understood 


ufording 
} 


as 
ron- 
ne dicendo non alienus voglia piut- 
‘osto dire ‘ha qualche relazione c on 
» divenuto possessore dei giardine 
suo amico Mecenate.” Not to 
pursue the subject further, we fancy 
that I scopardi’s paradox will seduce 
very few. 
‘The erudite essays, which the 
pious love of Leopardi’s friends has 
ollected together in one curious 
olume, may be commended to the 
ittention ofscholars; the public will 
not heed them, or heeding, will think 
f them, with a certain interest, only 
as the productions of one born with 
1 spirit for great achievements, to 
whom all achievements were denied. 
{tf was not an age for action, and 
_ most energetic of his coun- 
‘rymen were powerless. To the 
uf sence of a fitting the: tre whercon 
to play an heroic part, there was 
udded the want of a_ physical 
organisation capable of supporting 
ven the humblest part; and the 
soul of the poor, emaciated hunch- 
back, felt itself doubly imprisoned,— 
Sirt, in a prostrate, nerveless coun- 
try: secondly, in a feeble, helpless 
body. What, then, remained for 
Sim? Incapacitated for action, un- 
able to incarnate his thoughts in 
deeds, he incarnated them in poems 
and essays. And if in this lower 
sphere of human activity, as he re- 
garded it, he sometimes frittered away 
his time in the scholar’s fascinating 
researches, no one who knows the 
temptation will blame him. Philo- 
lagy, to most a dry and fruitless 
study, was with him an early pas- 
sion; and in the sadder earnestness 
of manhood it was indulged, because 
it kept him in closer familiarity with 
that Past which was the Golden Age 
of his credulous imagination, when, 


a 
ala 
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as he was wont emphatically to say, 
men lived and acted. 

There is a tendency among modern 
writers to overvalue Thought and to 
undervalue Action. This is partly, 
no doubt, a set-off against the 
coarse depreciation by the mass of 
men of those conquests that are 
merely intellectual ; but partly, also, 
in consequence of authors living more 
secluded lives than when /Eschylus 
stormed upon the dark-haired Per- 
sian at Marathon, or Cervantes lost 
his arm at Lepanto. In Germany, 
we see this error pushed to an ex- 
treme ; and the vices of her literature 
arise mainly from this, that literature 
cultivated for own sake, as 
a means, not as an end. What a 
contrast is presented by these German 
writers, shut up in their studies, 
breathing an ati mosphere thick with 
tobacco smoke and the dust of pon- 
derous volumes, and squandering 
their lives in sterile speculations, or 
in laboricus researches into matters 
of no human importance, to the 
free and active lives of the Greek 
and Roman writers, or even those 
of our Chaucers, Spensers, Shak- 
speares, Miltons, Clarendons, Burkes, 
&e.,— writers who were men, not 
thinking machines! And it is in- 
terestiny to read the excuses Cicero 
frequently puts forward for his pur- 
suit of literary fame, as in noway 
interfering with his active duties, but 
simply as dignifying his leisure. 
Leopardi thought with Cicero. If 
human life, he says, be the principal 
subject of literature, and if the regu- 
lation of our actions be the first in- 
tention of philosophy, there can be 
no doubt that ¢o do is more dignified 
than to meditate or to write; inas- 
much as the end is more noble than 
the means,—and things and actions 
than words and syllogisms. 

Thus (he continues) no mind 
nature created for studies; no man is 
born to write, but to act. Therefore do 
we see that the greatest writers and the 
most illustrious poets of our own times, 
such as Vittorio Alfieri, were, from the 
first, intensely inclined to do great things ; 
but Time and Fate forbidding this, they 
wrote great things. Only those capable 
of executing great things are capable of 
writing them.* 
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So little was Leopardi of a mere 
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bookworm! Forced to find in study 
a refuge against sorrow and ennui, he 
never exaggerated the part which 
study should occupy in man’s life. 
Literature in his eyes was but a 

is aller for action,—the mimicry of a 
Fife that could not be really lived. 
His great hope in literature was, that 
by means of it men would be stimu- 
lated to action. It angered him to 
see his countrymen reducing it to an 
amusement. ‘ It can have but one 
solid principle,’ he said, ‘and that is 
the regeneration of our country.’ * 

Leopardi’s sense of helplessness 
was very keen; that he was useless 
in the world, where so much sorrow 
attended him,—that he only expected 

eace On quitting it, is evident in all 

is poems. The beauties of nature 
seem but to deepen his sadness ; his 
very smile is painful. When not 
roused to indignation, his Muse has 
but one low plaint—a yearning for 
release from life. In one of his 
smaller pieces this is delicately 
touched; every reader who has 
known the luxury of reverie when 
contemplating a setting sun will re- 
cognise the yearning for the Infinite 
Silence in his lines, Z’ Infinito. 

But it is in the poem on Love and 
Death that he most undisguisedly 
expresses that desire for release which 
the brilliant Frenchwoman uttered 
when she said, ‘ I sometimes feel the 
want to die, as the wakeful feel the 
want to sleep.’ We had attempted a 
version of this poem, but, on con- 
sideration, refrain from printing it ; 
the calm, deep beauty, and classical 
concision of the original, were no 
Jonger visible, and we doubt if any 
translation could convey them. As 
our present purpose is with the 
thoughts contained in the poem, we 
will venture on a line-for-line literal 
version, the very rudeness of which 
will prevent the reader from fancy- 
ing that he has any image of the 
original before him,—an error which 
poetical versions insensibly create ; 
and we are not sure but that greater 
pleasure will be derived from this 
literal rendering than from a more 
ambitious attempt necessarily para- 
phrastic :— 

Twins are Love and Death, 

Children of Destiny. 

Nought more beautiful 





* Vol. iii. p. 








Ts seen on earth, is seen in heaven. 

From one is born the greatest good, 

Is born the greatest pleasure, 

Which in the sea of being can be found : 

The other every mighty dolour, 

Every mighty ill annuls. 

She is a lovely girl, 

Fair to look upon, and not 

As coward man doth paint her. 

Oft the boy, Love, delights 

To keep her company ; 

And thus they flutter over mortal life, 

The greatest comforts to wise hearts. 

Nor is the heart ever wiser 

Than when struck by love, nor eve 
stronger 

In its contempt of miserable life, 

Nor braver under any other captain. 

For when you lend your strength, O Love ! 

Courage is either born or reawakened ; 

And men become 

Not only wise in thought, but wise in act 


When a tender germ is newly 

In a deep heart born, 

Languid, weary in the bosom 

Steals the desire for Death. 

How I know not: but such 

Of a true and powerful love is the effect. 

Perhaps his eyes are scared 

At the desert : to him the earth 

Is uninhabitable now 

Without that new, that sole, that infinite 
delight, 

Which his thoughts prefigure. 

But he, the storm foreseeing 

About to burst upon his heart, yearns 
for repose,— 

Yearns to be at rest within the haven, 

Before that fierce desire, 

Which already roars, shall have steeped 
all in gloom. 


Then when the formidable power 

Has enveloped all, 

And the invincible thunder bursts upon 
the heart, 

How often with intense desire, 

O Death, art thou implored by th 
wretched lover ! 

How often at eve, and often in the morn- 
ing, 

Abandoning his weary body, 

Happy he would have deemed himself, if 
never 

From his bed he had to raise himself, 

Nor turned to look upon the garish light ! 

And often at the sound of funeral bells 

Accompanying the dead to the eternal 
Forgetfulness, 

With ardent sighs from the depths of his 
breast 

He has envied him they bear to the grave 

Even the despised people, 


The rustic clown without philosophy,— 
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Even the timid, modest maiden, 

Who at the very name of Death 

Felt her hair stand erect, 

Dares with unflinching eye regard the 
tomb— 

Dares meditate the poison and the knife, 

And in her incult soul divines 

The fascinating grace of Death ; 

So strongly doth to Death incline 

Love’s discipline ! 


Often the inward trouble grows so fierce, 

That mortal strength, unable to endure it, 

Either the body yields, and thus Death 

Through her brother’s power prevails, 

Or else so vehemently Love incites them, 

That the rustic clown 

Or the tender maiden 

End their own lives with violent hands ; 

And the world laughs at their fate, 

To whom the heavens peace and old age 
accord, 


To the fervent, to the happy, 

And to the magnanimous, 

Both of you are by Fate conceded, 
Sweet signiors, best friends 

Of the human race : 

To whom in the whole universe 
None can compare, whose power 
Is illimitable except by Destiny. 


And thou, who from my earliest years 

I, always honouring, invoked, 

Beautiful Death, who alone pitiest 

Our mortal agonies, 

If ever I have fitly sang thy praise,— 

If ever I have tried from vuigar insults 

Thy divine lustre to avert, 

No longer tarry, but incline on me ! 

Shut against the light for ever 

These sad, weary eyes, O Queen of 
Time! 

Be sure that thou wilt find me ready 

When thy wings are open to enfold me, 

The brow erect, and armed against Fate. 

Not blessing the hand which wounds me, 

As cowards always do, and always have 
done. 

Every vain hope, such as consoles 

The children of this world,— 

Every pale comfort, I have cast aside, 

Hoping in thee, and only thee ; 

Hoping that day serene to see 

When I shall within thy virgin bosom 

Fold my sleep-weary face ! 


Leopardi did not long survive this 
appeal to Death. He lingered out 
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his few remaining years at Naples, 
secluded from the world, secluded 
even from study, but somewhat con- 
soled by the sympathy of his friend, 
Antonio Ranieri, and by that of Count 
Platen, a kindred spirit, who, in a 
rapid decline, had come from his cold 
Germany to linger out a few months 
longer at Naples. In the brief in- 
tervals of his respite from pain, Leo- 
pardi amused himself with composing 
a satyrico-political continuation to 
the Batrachomiomachia( Paralipomeni 
della Butrach), in eight cantos, which 
may, probably, be amusing to Ita- 
lians, but has little attraction for 
foreigners. On the 14th of June, 
1837, in his thirty-ninth year, just 
as Ranieri was about to remove him 
to Portici, the cholera having burst 
out at Naples, his sufferings ceased. 
A few hours before his death, says 
St. Beuve, he wrote some verses in 
the style of Simonides or Minner- 
mus, ‘et dont voici le sens: Mais 
la vie mortelle, depuis que la belle 
jeunesse a disparu, ne se colore plus 
jamais d'une autre lumiére ni d'une 
autre aurore ; elle est veuve jusqu’a 
la fin, et 4 cette nuit qui obscurcit 
tous les autres ages, les dieux n'ont 
mis pour terme que le tombeau.’ To 
the very last, the same despair ! 

Our task is done. We have in- 
troduced the name of a great writer 
and most unhappy man, and, in a 
general way, indicated the nature of 
his geniusand the cast ofhis thoughts. 
It remains for those who can appre- 
ciate and enjoy the one, without 
being ungenerous towards the other, 
—who can admire the writer while 
condemning his opinions, and who, 
in the calm serenity of their own 
minds, can still recognise a corner of 
doubt, and believe that, so long as 
doubt and sorrow shall be the lot of 
mankind, the poet whose lyre vibrates 
powerfully with their accents will 
deserve a place amongst the musical 
teachers,—it remains for them to 
seek in Leopardi’s works a clearer, 
fuller knowledge, of the man. 
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CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES IN RUSSIA. 


r1LL the dull breath of Uniformity 
\\ —which, to the despair of poets 
and of artists, has been sweeping 
over Europe during the last century 
— be stayed by the struggle for. na- 
tionality which is at present con- 
vulsing so many countries on the 
Continent ? When nations have re- 
conquered their right to a free indivi- 
dual developement, will they with that 
regain their national youthfulness ? 
and shall we see popular games, and 
merry-making, and dances, and cos- 
tumes, reassume in each country a 
distinct character, giving new pic- 
turesqueness to the outward appear- 
ances of life? We think not. Civil- 
isation will not be stopped in her 
career; Nationality may build up as 
many fantastic barriers, as many 
variegated customs, as it chooses; her 
levelling and equalising handmaidens 
will bear them down as they rise, 
and Uniformity will soon again reign 
triumphant. However much the 
poet and the artist may deplore this, 
to the philanthropist there is nothing 
disheartening in the prospect, if the 
change be brought about by the soft 
influences here alluded to. Since 
Christianity has given one aim to the 
whole of mankind, the more the out- 
ward forms as well as the inward 
feelings, which separate nation from 
nation, are broken down the better. 
From the times of Moses downward, 
the nations who have, in habits and 
customs, differed most from others, 
have always proved themselves the 
least willing to recognise brothers in 
their fellow-men. ‘The very love of 
nationality which is at the present 
moment inflaming so many heads and 
hearts, has mixed up with its purer 
and nobler elements a good deal of 
that exclusive self-esteem which, 
in nations as in individuals, is the 
most opposed to the bond of univer- 
sal brotherhood that Christianity is 
labouring to establish on earth. 
Besides, if we look more narrowly 
into the history of nations, we find 
that, though many of the pageants 
which formerly enlivened and diversi- 
fied popular life, have disappeared, the 
general happiness of the masses has 
not diminished, and that the apparent 


joyousness of national Jife in remoter 
times was often no more than the 
heedless gaiety of the slave, who 
knows nothing better than animal 
gratification; while the sedateness 
which now characterises the people 
in the most enlightened countries of 
Europe is but the expression of the 
manly self-respect of freemen, who 
live more an inward than an ontward 
life, and who have, therefore, lost all 
interest in many of the pastimes of 
their fathers. 

But however much we may en- 
deavour to console ourselves with 
reflections such as these, there are 
some elements of our nature to which 
the various customs and pastimes 
that once distinguished the nations 
of Europe will ever be dear. 
Christmas time in particular never 
comes round without our feeling a 
melancholy regret at the absence of 
the joyous merry-making of the 
‘ood olden times ; and as we know 
that we are not singular in this, we 
will introduce our readers to the 
Christmas festivities of one of the 
few countries in Europe where the 
levelling hand of Civilisation and the 
intellect-developing breath of Liberty 
have not yet penetrated deep 
enough to efface the characteristic 
features of the people or to modify 
its childish tastes. 

In Russia the good olden times 
still, in a great measure, prevail ; for 
though .in St. Petersburgh, and as 
far as the influence of European 
fashions extend, the ancient manners 
and customs of the country are wear- 
ing out, in the remoter provinces 
of the empire they maintain their 
sway. ‘There the Christmas festival 
is still celebrated at the present day 
according to the forms which pre- 
vailed on the first introduction of 
Christianity into the land; for their 
origin is lost in the darkness of ages. 
They are considered, too, of so much 
importance, that early in the month of 
November all minds become busy 
with thoughts of them. About this 
period the fathers of families begin 
to reflect and to calculate how many 
sausages, what quantity of salted meat, 
how many bottles of kirsch, and other 
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liqueurs, &c. &e. they ought to 
provide for the coming festival ; 
while the good women ponder upon 
the chances of spending a right merry 
Christmas, considering whose house 
will be selected for the entertain- 
ments, whom they shall invite to 
wile away the long evenings with 
them, and what girls would be the 
most welcome guests to their own 
daughters, should it be their lot to 
celebrate the maiden festival. This 
last point in particular is matter 
for deep consideration ; for the young 
girls are in Russia the heroines of 
the Christmas festivities, which seem 
invented but for their amusement. 
Meetings of friends and relatives are 
held every day during the Phili- 
powki, or time of Advent, to discuss 
these important matters, when bitter 
contests often are, to appease which 
requires many a propitiatory gift 
and many a sugared word from the 
lips of nurses and tirewomen, the 
diplomatists en professo of every 
Russian family. 

By old-established rule, the family 
whose house is selected for the cele- 
bration of the Christmas festivities 
must be rich and hospitably inclined, 
so that the guests may be sure of 
meeting with liberal treatment and 
good cheer. Long before the eve of 
St. Wassili, the mistress of the house 
thus selected begins a round of visits 
to all the friends and relations of the 
family, inviting young and old, men- 
tioning each person by name, and 
repeating to each the complimentary 
speeches handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. On the follow- 
ing day the same round is made by 
the nurse of the family (babka pozy- 
watka), whose mission it is to repeat 
the invitation to the young girls. 
The entry of the nurse in her am- 
bassadorial character is in each house 
greeted with loud and joyful ac- 
clamations, and she is received with 
many marks of respect. While she 
is delivering her messages, again men- 
ticning by name each person invited, 
and adding the name of their place 
of residence, the mistress of the house 
gets in readiness for her a cup of 
wine, and prepares to wheedle out 
of her the names of the other guests 
invited, those of the persons who 
have been rejected, and, lastly, the 
most important of all, the names of 
the young men and young women 
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‘elected’ for each other. This last 
question refers to the most interesting 
of all the customs connected with the 
Christmas festivities. There is an 
ancient rule, which determines that 
the mistress of the family in whose 
house the festivities are celebrated 
shall choose for each young girl, who 
is her guest, a male companion, called 
the ‘elected.’ His privileges, in his 
intercourse with the maiden, are 
greater than those of other young 
men, for which he compensates by 
devoting himself exclusively to her 
entertainment. The couple thus 
joined are called suzennyja, and the 
lady of the house is expected to shew 
much discretion in her selections; be- 
cause whatever she decrees in these 
matters must be unconditionally sub- 
mitted to by fathers and mothers, as 
well as by the parties themselves. 

These preliminary arrangements 
must be gone through before ‘the 
day before the star, for with that 
begins the period of rejoicing. On 
Christmas-day, or ‘the great day’ 
(Welikij denj, as it is termed), all 
‘ good Christians’ break, for the first 
time, through the rigid abstinence 
from animal food which they have 
observed during the whole of Ad- 
vent, and take their first substantial 
meal at an unusually early hour, 
in order that before midday all mem- 
bers of the family may be ready 
to make and to receive the visits of 
ceremony which are expected on 
these occasions, and which last till 
evening. 

Meanwhile, the father of the fami- 
ly whose house has been selected 
as a place of entertainment is not 
idle. He, also, must send out invita- 
tions in his own name, or the guests 
will consider themselves slighted. 
Early in the morning he calls in the 
swat—a person well acquainted with 
the important duties of ambassador— 
and entrusts to him his greetings and 
messages to friends and _ relations. 
The swat departs upon his errand, 
with his highly - decorated baton 
of office in his hand. On enter- 
ing a house, he first pronounces 
a short prayer before the image of 
the tutelary saint ; and then bowing 
profoundly to the master and mis- 
tress, says,— 

‘Philimon Spiridonowitsch and 
Anna Karpowna salute you, father 
Artamon ‘Triphonowitsch, and you, 
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mother Agaphia Nelidowna.’ Here- 
upon he makes another low bow, 
which is returned with equal cour- 
tesy, and the persons he is addressing 
reply,— 

* We humbly thank Philimon Spi- 
ridonowitsch and Anna Karpowna.’ 

The swat then resumes,— 

‘ They have enjoined me humbly 
to solicit you, father Artamon Tri- 
phonowitsch, and you, mother Aga- 
phia Nelidowna, to spend a few 
hours of the evening with them, and 
to amuse yourselves as best may suit 
you ; to witness the sports of the ‘ fair 
maidens,’ to break with them a bit of 
bread and taste a grain of salt, and 
partake with them of the roasted 

; 
goose. 

To these friendly words the master 
of the house replies,— 

*Philimon Spiridonowitsch and 
Anna Karpowna give themselves 
pain and trouble without reason. 
We, that is to say, all those who 
belong to us, will be able to spend the 
evening without such honour; for, 
it must be remarked, that among 
these good people it is considered the 
height of good manners not to accept 
a proffered politeness without first 
allowing themselves to be warmly 
pressed. 

In answer to these evasive words 
the swat rejoins,— 

‘My master and mistress beg you 
to consider, father Artamon Tripho- 
nowitsch, and you, mother Agaphia 
Nelidowna, that for thousands of 
years it has been thus ; with us it has 
not commenced, with us it will not 
end. Do not, therefore, disturb the 
festival, do not bring the good people 
to despair. Without you there will 
be no pleasure at Philimon Spiri- 
donowitsch’s, without you there will 
be no maiden festival at Anna Kar- 
powna’s.’ 

* Oh, yes, swatuschka! (dear swat). 
At Philimon Spiridonowitsch’s every 
thing is to be had in abundance, and 
there will be guests enough without 
us,’ replies the master of the house. 

‘ Surely we are not the first guests 

who are invited by Anna Karpowna,’ 
adds the mistress, ‘ and she will ce- 
lebrate a joyous maiden festival even 
without our children.’ 
4 * What, then, am I to say in your 
name to Philimon Spiridonowitsch 
and Anna Karpowna ?’ now asks the 
swat. 
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A short pause ensues, during which 
the worthy couple evince much in- 
decision ; at last they dismiss the am- 
bassador with the following an- 
swer :— 

‘Salute Philimon Spiridonowitsch 
and Anna Karpowna, my swatuschka, 
and say that we will come: we shall 
not fail.’ 

The first evening in the house of 
entertainment is devoted to the re- 
ception of the ‘ fair maidens.’ When 
darkness sets in, crowds of women 
are seen assembled outside of the 
houses in which the great entertain- 
ments are to take place, watching to 
get a sight of the assembled guests, 
to pass judgment on their retinue, 
and to mark how they are received. 
Long trains of sledges conduct the 
maidens to the hospitable house. In 
the first sledge sit the maiden, her 
mother, and, at the feet of the former, 
her favourite companion, generally a 
poor girl of inferior rank. In the 
second sledge are the tirewomen, with 
the jewel caskets, the various sweet- 
meats and cakes with which the ‘ fair 
maidens’ are always provided, and 
presents for the domestics of the house 
which they are about to visit ; after 
these follow friends, and relatives, 
and domestics, the more numerous 
the better ; for according to the length 
of the train is the honour and glory 
that redound to the house at which 
it stops. Each procession, as it ap- 
proaches, is headed by the babka 
pozywatka, as inviter-in-chief of the 
family. 

On arriving, the guests do not im- 
mediately descend from their sledges, 
but await, amidst the cracking of 
whips, the jingling of sledge-bells, 
and the noise and clamour of hun- 
dreds of spectators gathered in the 
streets, the host and hostess, who, 
on hearing this signal, descend to 
the gate of the court-yard to receive 
them. The first greetings consist of 
many ceremonious bows and saluta- 
tions, performed in silence, which 
is not broken until the parties have 
entered the court-yard together. ‘The 
guests are then introduced into the 
house, and, having prayed before the 
images of the saints, exchange greet- 
ings with the other persons present. 
The last comers are next asked to sit 
down, but in vain host and hostess 
endeavour to persuade them; plea- 
santry and earnest, threats and en- 
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treaties, all prove fruitless. During 
these amicable contentions (which are 
all in strict accordance with rules of 
etiquette which have prevailed for 
ages), the nurses deliver to those 
particularly recommended to their 
care the caskets and dressing-boxes, 
the old tirewomen distribute cakes 
and sweetmeats among the children, 
and the mothers slip presents into 
the hands of the housemaids. After 
some further polite phrases, the mo- 
ther takes leave of her daughter, 
delivers her over in a most solemn 
manner to the master and mistress of 
the house, and implores them ‘to 
keep a watchful eye on her dear, 
good daughter, and to stand by her 
with love and consolation.’ To this 
the mistress of the house replies with 
the assurance,— 

‘ We will bring no dishonour on 
ourselves by our treatment of her ; 
we would not lower ourselves in such 
amanner.’ And with these words she 
re-conducts her guests to the door. 

The young girls thus brought to- 
gether, though they may never have 
seen each other before, at once be- 
come intimate, and address each 
other by the name of ‘ podruz’enka’ 
(dear play-fellow); while by the 
master and mistress of the house, and 
all the domestics, they are called 
‘krasnyja diewuschki’ (fair maid- 
ens). ‘They spend the first evening 
in feasting, in planning games 
for the morrow, and in reciting 
and guessing the popular riddles 
which abound in Russia, and which 
forms one of the favourite pas- 
times of the people. When the 
hour for going to rest arrives they 
are conducted to a large room, in 
which feather-beds are spread upon 
the floor, and on these the ‘ play- 
fellows’ repose during the night, it 
being a rule that they are not to be 
separated as long as the festival lasts. 

Next morning the whole town, 
or village, is early in movement, and 
the gossips are abroad to give and to 
receive information as to the events 
of the preceding evening. In the 
festive houses, on the other hand, 
there is much bustle and turmoil. 
The nurses rise with dawn of day 
to prepare the morning draught 
for the ‘fair maidens,’ consisting of a 
mixture of wine, beer, honey, and 
spices; while the rest of the domestics 
apply so freely to the new wine which, 
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on these occasions, is dealt out to them 
in liberal measure, that they are 
quite unequal to perform the nume- 
rous tasks the busy housewife en- 
trusts to them. The ‘ fair maidens’ 
alone rest undisturbed, until the 
bell tolls for going to church. At 
this signal the mistress of the house, 
who must not venture to awaken 
them earlier, presents herself on the 
threshold of the door of their room, 
and cries out,— 

* Holla! holla! fair maidens! It 
is time to rise. Your ‘elected’ are 
up long ago; they have already 
beaten the dust out of three coats, 
have looked about them in two mar- 
kets, have sold three swine, have 
chased about in the steppes, and 
everywhere inquired for their ‘ elect- 
ed.’ Up! up! And nowsay, What 
have you dreamt? Who has ap- 
peared to you in your sleep?’ 

The answers to this question are 
listened to with profound attention, 
for the dreams of the ‘ fair maidens’ 
during the Christmas festival are 
considered of grave import, and are 
repeated in every house of the vil- 
lage. The hostess is, therefore, ac- 
companied in her morning visit to 
her guests by the babuschka—an old 
woman, who is a necessary appendage 
to every Russian household, and who 
acts as interpreter of dreams—as also 
by the nurses, who have been de- 
spatched by the mothers of the 
maidens to inquire how their daugh- 
ters have spent the night, and to 
interpret their dreams anew, should 
the babuschka’s interpretation prove 
unsatisfactory. In the midst of the 
lively conversations and merry jokes 
to which the recital of the dreams 
gives rise the hostess appears, fol- 
lowed by domestics who bring in the 
breakfast, which is served up in tin 
dishes, and which she is anxious to 
display to the watchful eyes of the 
nurses, that they may repeat at home 
how well their foster-children are 
taken care of. The poor maidens, 
however, are obliged by custom to 
partake but scantily of the savoury 
dishes, as they would greatly suffer in 
public opinion were any of the gossip- 
ing nurses to divulge that they had 
eaten heartily so early in the morning. 
After breakfast the nurses take leave, 
and are conducted to the gate by the 
whole family and all the ‘ fair maid- 
ens,’ who enjoin them to salute in 

















































































































































































































































































































their name parents, and brothers, 
and all the inmates of their house ; 
to which the hostess adds the hope 
that the mothers will visit their 
daughters. As soon as the nurses 
are beyond the gate, it is fastened 
with chain and bolt, and the maidens 
have a romp with snow - balls, 
while their hostess despatches anew 
a messenger to invite their mo- 
thers, fathers, brothers, uncles, aunts, 
and desires even their godfathers 
and godmothers, nurses, and all other 
members of their household, to come 
and spend the evening with them. 
When the maidens repair again to 
the warm rooms, their games and 
sports generally begin to languish, 
for the time is drawing near when 
the ‘elected’ are to appear, and the 
choice which may have been made 


for them is, of course, not matter of 


indifference. At the appointed hour 
the doors are thrown open, and a 
numerous procession of young men 
enter, and are presented to the maid- 
ens by the host and hostess as the 
companions they have selected tor 
them, and the leaders of their games. 

At nightfall, the rest of the invited 
guests begin to arrive. ‘The host 
takes up his stand in the gateway to 
receive them, the hostess awaits them 
on the door-step, and the maidens 
meet them in the hall. After many 
greetings and salutations the guests 
are at length seated in the great 
room, but not without much atten- 
tion to the place assigned to each. 
Those whom the host and hostess 
are most desirous of honouring*are 
placed at the top ofthe room. Rich 
old bachelors are generally seated on 
the right, and next to them the elder 
ladies of secondary importance. If 
there be any fat, fair, and rosy lady 


in the company, she is pretty sure of 


being selected as the queen of the 
evening, and is led with much cere- 
mony to the seat of honour. The 
young married women are placed 
on the left, and observe a rigid 
silence. The more staid their de- 
portment, the more they are ad- 
mired; and mother and mother- 


in-law, husband and brother, glory 
in the propriety of their conduct. 
The suzennyja, on the contrary, are 
grouped in the corners of the rooms, 
and engaged in merry converse, which 
must, however, be carried on in an 
as all boisterous mirth 


under tone, 
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would be a breach of decorum, and 
contrary to the respect due to the 
elder persons present. The latter, 
on their side, are bound not to inter- 
fere with the amusements of th 
young ones, or to interrupt their 
conversations. 

All the guests on these occasions 
are dressed in their very best, but 
the caprices of fashion are banished 
from their garments as much as from 
their social ‘pleasures. The costume 
of the old-fashioned Russians is not 
more distinguished for its richness 
than for its antiquity. The son 
dresses as his father and his father’s 
father did before him, and even 
female taste and vanity venture not 
to introduce an innoyation in the 
costume which ages have consecrated. 
A large beaver cap, a pelisse of sable 
or fox-skin, a richly embroidered 
kaftan buttoned up the front with 
silver buttons, and a girdle of ric 
Persian silk, of red kummatsch 
(a kind of fine woollen stuff), s: 
is the uniform of each wealthy male 
guest. ‘The ae 
the kokoschnik, « 
of head-dress made of scarlet or 
crimson silk, embroidered with co- 
loured silks and pearls, and trimmed 
with lace, and from which is suspend- 
ed a white fata, or short veil. ‘The 
dress, called saraphan, resembles m 
shape a clergyman’s gown, and is 
made of rich gold or silver brocade, 
buttoned up the front with a single 
row of buttons; the sleeves, which: 
are very long and wide, are of whit 
muslin, and a stiff muslin ruff encir- 
cles the throat. A woollen cloak 
trimmed with sables, richly em- 
broidered mittens, and delicate slip- 
pers with high heels, complete th 
costume. Their trinkets consist of 
gold chains, necklaces, and bracelets 
of pearls and precious stones, am 
earrings of the same. ‘These last- 
mentioned 


wonien weer 
r sbornik, a kind 








objects form the most 
important items in the dower of 
the rich maidens, and the greater 


their antiquity, the oftener they have 
descended from mother to daughter 
in the same family, the higher they 
arevalued. The‘ fair maidens’ wear 
the saraphan and the ruff like the 
married women, but the rich tresses 
of their own hair, wound round with 
a rose-coloured riband, constitute the 
only head-dress allowed to them. 

The quantity and variety of re- 
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freshments offered on these festive 
occasions is almost incredible. Before 
the arrival of the guests a large table 
is placed in the middle of the room, 
and covered with a profusion of deli- 
cacies, of home growth and manufac- 
ture as well as foreign, all served up 
in tin dishes and plates, and flanked 
with flasks without number of the 
various home-made liqueurs which 
are so much in favour with the 
Russians. As soon as the guests 


enter, they are pressed to partake of 


the good things prepared for them. 
The host presents a silver cup, con- 
taining apple, raspberry, currant, or 
some “other liqueur, on a wooden 
salver, to each of his guests, men- 
tioning them by name, and request- 
ing them to drink; and when, to 
prove their refined manners, they 
make a very long resistance, implor- 
ing them, at least, to taste the beve- 
rage. ‘The mistress of the house, in 
the meanwhile, stands behind her 


‘better half” accompanying each of 


his words with a deep curtsey to the 
guest. Ifthelatter aim at being ad- 
mired for elegance 
manner, he refuses to accept the 


proffered draught from the hand of 


the husband, but entreats the lady 
to hand it to him; then, seizing the 
cup, he expresses a thousand good 
wishes for each member of the family, 
and slowly quafis the beverage, after 
which he is entitled to imprint a kiss 
on the forehead of the hostess. When 
this ceremony is gone through, the 


guests are requested to partake of 


something more substantial, ‘some- 
thing for the tooth ;’ and the hospi- 
tality of the entertainers is evinced 
by repeated complaints that their 
guests do not sufficiently honour 
their cheer. ‘To the young married 
women no wine or liqueur is offered, 
but they are sure to find their kind 
hostess prepared to regale them 
privately in a side-room with strong 
mead or cherry-brandy. The ‘fair 
maidens’ are not allowed to partake 
of the refreshments prepared for the 
other guests, but each of them is 
provided with a packet of cakes, 
fruit, and sweetmeats, to which she 
applies according to desire. The 
poor ‘ elected’ alone are entirely ex- 
cluded from participation in the feast- 
ing that is going on around them ; 
they are expected to be ni- pituschtschi, 
i.e. neither eaters nor drinkers, as it 
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is supposed that the pleasure they 
enjoy in the society of the ‘ fair 
maidens’ will satisfy them. 

When the refreshments are par- 
taken of, the guests begin to give 
signs of their intention to take leave, 
and it again becomes the duty of 
host and hostess to press them to 
stay. The eloquence of the former 
proving vain, masks and morris- 
dancers are called in to aid. ‘These 
masks, which are of the most 
primitive description, and gene- 
rally represent bears, and goats, 
and blind beggars, and clowns, per- 
form national dances, and recite fa- 
bles and fairy tales, in which they 
cleverly introduce all kinds of strik- 
ing and apposite proverbs and play- 
ful allusions to the faults and foibles 
ofthe persons present, and more par- 
ticularly to the anxiety of the mo- 
thers to see their daughters suited 
with a desirable ‘elected.’ No one 
is allowed to take amiss what is said 
on these occasions, provided their 
names be not mentioned; but should 
the maskers in any way overstep 
their privileges, they are immedi- 
ately turned out. The host is bound 
to offer them refreshments as to all 
his other guests; if they refuse, 
they are supposed to be persons of 
rank, and are, on departing, con- 
ducted to the gate with many marks 
of consideration. If they taste but 
a few drops of any beverage, the 
servants of the house lay hold of 
them when they are about to retire, 
and swing them to and fro during a 
few minutes—for thus ancient custom 
will have it. 

When the company begin to weary 
of this kind of amusement, then com- 
mence the so-called ‘dish games,’ 
the most interesting entertainment 
of the evening. A table in the mid- 
dle of the floor is covered by the 
babka pozywatka with a white 
cloth, while the eldest nurse in the 
family places upon it a dish filled 
with water. While this is going on, 
the company stand ina ring round 
the table; and when the arrange- 
ments are completed, the ‘ fair maid- 
ens, their ‘elected,’ and all the 
married women of the party, step 
forward and deposit their rings, 
bracelets, and earrings on the table. 
The hostess then bring gs a napkin, 
with which the person officiating at 
the dish covers it up, while the whole 




































































































































































































































































company seat themselves in a circle 
round the table, the old nurse being 
placed so as to be immediately in 
front of the dish. The other nurses 
having then placed a few small bits 
of bread, some salt, and three bits of 
charcoal, on a chair close to the table, 
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all persons present join in the ‘ song 
of the salt and the bread’ (Chljebu 
isoli). ‘This song, which has many 
variations, but in all its essentials is 
the same throughout Russia, from 
the confines of Siberia to the fron- 
tiers of Poland, is as follows :— 


May the bread and the salt live an hundred years—slawa [glory] ! 
May our emperor live still longer—slawa ! 

May our emperor never grow old—slawa ! 

May his good courser never be tired—slawa ! 

May his shining garments ever be new—slawa ! 

May his good servants always remain faithful —slawa ! 


While this song is being sung, the 
babka pozywatka stirs the dish in 
which the trinkets have been placed, 
and to which, at the conclusion of 
the song, she gives a good shake. 
Other songs are then sung, prognos- 
ticating speedy marriage, the unex- 
pected meeting of friends, marriage 
with a person of unequal rank, a 
happy lite, good fortune, riches, the 
fulfilment of a particular wish, po- 


verty, death, sickness, &c. and the 
trinkets are taken out of the dish one 
by one,—the song that precedes the 
extrication of each determining the 
fate of the person to whom it belongs. 

That these songs, though of a 
purely popular origin, are not de- 
void of grace in conception, will be 
seen by the following specimen de- 
noting marriage between persons of 
different rank :— 


A sparrow-hawk flew out from one lane—slawa ! 
And a little dove fiew out from another—slawa ! 
They flew to each other, and kissed each other—slawa ! 


Embraced each other with their light blue wings 


slawa! 





And the good folks wondered and marvelled—slawa ! 
That sparrow-hawk and dove should build their nest so peaceably 


together—slawa ! 

The word slawa, meaning glory, 
invariably ends every line of all 
these songs; and besides this, the 


chorus join in at the end of each, 
with the following burden :— 


To him for whom we have sung it, may it turn to good ! 
He who has missed it, must do without it! 
Must do without it—this cannot fail ! 


In some of the governments around 
Moscow, the person whose ring or 
bracelet remains last in the dish is 
looked upon as being threatened 
with misfortune, and, consequently, 
no song is sung when it is about to 
be extracted. In other localities, on 
the contrary, a wedding song is sung 
on these occasions; and the ring, 
after being taken out of the dish, is 
rolled along the fioor to see in which 
direction it will move. If the ring 
of a maiden roll towards the door, 
she is to be married; if that of a 
man, he is to undertake a journey. 

At the conclusion of these games, 
and some others that follow, and 
which very much resemble those 
played by children in this and other 
countries, the guests begin, for the 
first time in earnest, to think of re- 
tiring ; and, though host and hostess 
are again bound to press them to 
remain a little longer, they are at 





length allowed to depart. Each party 
must, however, be conducted to the 
gate with the same ceremonies as on 
their arrival; and a full hour or 
more often clapses before the cere- 
mony of leave-taking is gone through. 
After the withdrawal of the elder 
guests, the ‘fair maidens’ and their 
‘elected’ recommence their sports, 
which are continued till the hour of 
midnight. 

The amusements on the following 
days (for the festivities last until 
Twelfth Night) differ somewhat from 
those of the first. In these the men 
take the lead. Accompanied by the 
ladies of their family, they go out, 
towards nightfall, disguised in masks 
and fancy dresses, to pay visits to 
their friends. The persons receiving 
the maskers treat them with distin- 
guished politeness, and liberal hospi- 
tality, even before they know who 
they are; but when they have en- 
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deavoured in vain, for some time, to 
make them out, the latter are, on a 
given signal, seized by some of the 
household, and swung to and fro 
until they ‘do penance; i.e. de- 
clare their names. When many 
guests are thus assembled in one 
house, and have feasted to their 
hearts’ content, they all depart in 
company to some other house, where 
the rest of the night is spent in 
merry-making and carousing. The 
noise and bustle of sledges driv- 
ing to and fro in the streets of the 
towns and villages during the nights 
that these masked visits are going on 
is not to be described, for such oc- 
casions are seized by all, and par- 
ticularly by the humbler classes, to 
renew old friendships and family 
alliances, and to give the young peo- 
ple opportunities of making acquaint- 
ances, which, on account of the re- 
tiring manners of the girls, are 
difficult to form during the more 
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staid periods of the year. Besides, 
it was in former times an exclusive 
privilege of the Boyars to drive 
about in the morning; and their im- 
mense sledges and numerous retinues 
so crowded the streets, that humbler 
vehicles found it difficult to pass. 

The poorer people, who have no 
rich relations, and are, consequently, 
never invited to take part in the en- 
tertainments in the houses of the 
wealthy, amuse themselves in the 
streets. Masked after a grotesque 
fashion of their own, they perform 
all kinds of antics, and make up in 
merriment for whatever may be 
wanting in substantial cheer; and 
the bolder characters among them 
venture sometimes, under the leader- 
ship of some young man of family, 
to introduce themselves into the 
houses of the rich, where they are 
admitted to entertain the company, 
as has been seen above. 


THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN QUESTION. 


mue victories of Marshal Radetzki, 
| and the consequent interposition 
of England and France, brought the 
quarrel between the Crown of Sar- 
dinia and a considerable portion of 
italy on the one side, and Imperial 
Austria on the other, to a pause. 
A fair opportunity was thus afforded 
for considering the prospects and 
balancing the alternatives of eventual 
settlement in that, so interesting and 
important a section of the territorial 
system of Europe. Nor has the oc- 
casion vanished; for although the 
fierce insurrection at Vienna, the 
partial—and those, probably, greatly 
magnified —outbreaks of the Val- 
teline and Upper Lombardy, and the 
occasionally warlike disposition of 
the Deputies at Turin, threatened 
to throw things again into confusion, 
these causes of alarm have, we fancy, 
pretty well subsided. Prince Win- 
dischgriitz has set at rest the mat- 
ter of the Austrian capital;* Ra- 
detzki, who, at least, is not likely 


to be shaken from his position by 
revolts which are general only in 
the proclamations of the revolters, 
has an overwhelming force in the re- 
conquered province, reported de- 
sertions notwithstanding ; and Charles 
Albert has received no encourage- 
ment, either from Lord Palmerston 
or from General Cavaignac, in his 
intention (real or feigned) to re- 
commence the war upon his own 
resources. 

We do not think it necessary, on 
this occasion, to re-conduct our read- 
ers through the steps of the war so 
fresh in recollection, and which, from 
the expulsion of the old marshal 
from Milan to his re-entry with tri- 
umphant eagles into that revolted 
city, have been duly chronicled in 
the pages of this Magazine. The 
advance of Charles Albert and his 
early successes; his subsequent dis- 
comfiture and retreat ; the armistice ; 
the offer of mediation by the two 
Great Powers of the West ; the pro- 


* Let us not be understood as being the partisans of a vindictive, and conse- 


quently impolitic, re-action. 


We merely mean to intimate, that while the empire was 


emperilled at its supreme seat, the authority with whom the mediation might have to 


negotiate was problematical. 
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longation of the armistice, and now 
again the renewed extension of the 
same ;— these are all well known. 
With what chance of successful set- 


tlement that mediation has been 
offered, or with what degree of 


sincerity admitted by the Austrian 
cabinet, seems still rather doubt- 
ful. It is doubtful, too, whether 
— granting a certain measure of 
courtesy to have been accorded on 
the part of the Court of Vienna to 
the protfered services of the mediating 
powers—the dispute will be settled 
by the mediators and the chief par- 
ties to the quarrel alone, or whether 
a claim will not be made by, or an 
appeal to, other signataries of the 
treaties of *14-15, who may fairly be 
considered entitled to a voice in a 
matter involving any alteration in so 
conspicuous a portion of those great 
territorial arrangements. In the lat- 
ter case we should have a Congress, 
or, at all events, a ‘ Conference ;’ and 
the patience of the world might be 
taxed by as long a series of diplomatic 
documents, or its sagacity interested 
by argumentation as ingenious, as 
were exhibited during the famous 
conferences of London of protocol 
celebrity. But whether congress, 
conference, or simple mediation, the 
meeting of the diplomatists has been 
delayed; the events of Vienna held 
suspended the subject they were sup- 
posed to be about to discuss, though 
even up to that time no place had 
been determined on for their réunion. 
Brussels is now the favourite. 

In the meantime, however, we are 
at liberty to consider matters in such 
points of view as they may present 
themselves in to the negotiators that 
are to be, or to those who, from ac- 
tual political position, or the habitude 
of historical pursuits, are interested 
in observing or conjecturing terri- 
torial changes. 

It will be conducive to the better 
appreciation of ‘the situation,’ as well 
as interesting in itself, to take a re- 
view of the political geography of 
Italy,—of those parts chiefly which 


form the subjects of dispute, or 
have been agents in it, from the 
peace of Utrecht to the present 
time. We take this as a point de 
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départ, because at that epoch the dis- 
tribution of Italian territory began to 
undergo remarkable change, after 
having remained for one hundred 
and fifty years without any very 
striking alterations, as it was left 
upon the separation of the house of 
Austria into the hereditary and elect- 
ive branches, the Spanish and the 
German. During the period from 
the abdication of Charles V. of Ger- 
many to the death of Charles IT. of 
Spain the predominating influence in 
Italy was not the imperial influence ; 
the prevailing tone of that country 
was Spanish. Charles V. was the 
last of the emperors who received 
the regal and imperial crowns at the 
hands ofa Pope in Italy. His two 
immediate predecessors, indeed, had, 
for reasons of their own, dispensed 
with that customary ceremony upon 
talian soil; Maximilian, in fact, was 
never crowned at all. Upon the 
division of the Austrian house into 
its two great lines, such influence as 
was preserved to the imperial branch 
was owing far more to the extent 
cordiale—to the close alliance and 
intimate union— between itself and 
the regal, than to any remarkable 
prestige attaching to the represen- 
tative of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire; and that, too, even under the 
able successors of Philip I1., and 
notwithstanding the decline of Span- 
ish resources under and after the 
governments of Lerma and Olivarez. 
Had any serious dissension arisen 
between the two branches, the Em- 
peror would have found his sovereign 
rights in Lombardy of little avail. 
The fief of Milan was, truly, rather 
the province of an ally than a vassal 
of the imperial crown.* The only 
instance, we believe, of any moment 
in which the Emperor exercised his 
authority in Italy during the period 
alluded to was when Ferdinand II. 
sequestrated the Mantuan and the 
Monterrat, during the disputed suc- 
cession of the branch of Nevers to 
those fiefs; and this was with the 
view of adding to the Italian pos- 
sessions of his Spanish relative and 
ally. At all events, this comparative 
abeyance of imperial pretensions 
seems to have lasted until nearly the 





* An instance of the Spanish domination superseding, in effect, the imperial is the 
seizure of the marquisate of Finale, the possession of the house of Caretto, a vassai of 


the enipire. 





The marquis appealed to the emperor, and took nothing by the motion. 
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close of the seventeenth century,— 
when, indeed, the Emperor Leopold, 
in the war against Louis XIV., which 
was terminated by the peace of Rys- 
wick, levied contributions from Tus- 
cany, Genoa, Venice, and from the 
Pope himself. Ifthe power of Fer- 
dinand II. alarmed the Venetians, 
and even the Pope, maugre the zeal 
of that imperial champion of the 
Romish Church, it was the terri- 
torial hold which the kindred house 
had on the country that gave to that 
power its weight in Italian affairs. 
If Richelieu set about disputing the 
preponderance of the house of Aus- 
tria on the other side of the Alps, it 
was the substantial authority and 
military resources of the Spaniard 
that he really encountered. In fact, 
it was by the King of Spain that the 
Emperor commanded what he did 
command in that country. The name 
of the Holy Roman Empire still re- 
mained, but its head possessed no 
Italian domain of his own. The 


vreat fief of the Milanese was titu- 
lary his vassal, but it was in the 
hende of e Paw hi ad 3 

hands of a Power which, had it not 
chosen to act in conjunction with, 
inight with impunity have braved, 


him. A like titular sovereignty be- 
longed to the Pope over Naples, but 
Naples was in the hands of the same 
Power as the Milanese.. With 
Milan, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, 
in its grasp, the arm of Spain was the 
arm that weighed heavy upon Italy. 
The Spaniard stood to the Italian 
pretty much in the relation that the 
German stands now, and was affec- 
tioned in as great a degree as the 
‘ Tedeschi’ are at the present time,— 
or, to say the truth, was hated far 
more cordially, and with greater rea- 
son; for Ais rule was, indeed, a rule 
of iron,—a rule of the most arrogant 
domination, the most remorseless op- 
pression, the heavicst exaction. Upon 
the decease of Charles II. in 1700, 
this enormous power became divided ; 
and striking dynastic changes and 
transferences in territorial relations 
commenced in Italy. 

During the period at which we 
have just glanced,—that is, during 
the Spanish domination of the Italian 
peninsula,—there is nothing more re- 
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markable than the varying fortunes 
and versatile tactics—the audacity and 
adroitness—the reverses and the re- 
coveries—the ‘ heavy blows’ to, but 
never the entire ‘discouragement’ of, 
the restless and ambitious, the adven- 
turous and politic Dukes of Savoy. 
Restored, at the peace of Chateau- 
Cambrésis, by the special insistence 
of Spain, to territories of which for 
fifty years it had been deprived, that 
House is, by and bye, raised to greater 
consideration by the very power 
which had so long withheld from it 
its inheritance. We see it now sub- 
serving, now contravening, the po- 
licy and interests of Spain; now pre- 
pared to assert Italian liberties,* now 
co-operating with the stranger, who 
already enthrals so large a portion of 
the soil; at the same time acting, 
apparently, as a mere instrument in 
the hands of Henry LV. to check the 
ambition of the house of Austria, 
and obtaining from that prince the 
command of the strong places which 
forbid to French arms an unob- 
structed entrance into Italy; here, 
espousing the views of Richelieu, as 
against the two great branches of the 
house he was bent on humbling, and 
there, leagued with them both to re- 
strain the aggrandisement of the 
monarch whom Richelieu’s policy, 
inspiring his successor, had enriched 
at their expense: but in each and 
every step having a decided purpose 
of self-advancement, and, in the main 
event, acquiring an addition of terri- 
tory and an increase of importance. 
We see these dukes of the Alps 
keeping a steady eye on the foreign 
governor at Milan, and pouncing 
upon Monferrat in his defiance. 
Failing of success in that attempt, we 
find them afterwards receiving as an 
ally what they had not maintained as 
an adversary : dashing (unsuccessful- 
ly) at Geneva, plotting against Genoa, 
driving the Spaniards from the Val- 
teline, and their too onerous French 
friends from Piedmont itself by the 
aid of these same Spaniards. The 
very difficultics of their geographical 
position seem to have ended, after 
all inconveniences, to their eventual 
profit; their alternating perils dic- 
tated their versatile policy ; and their 


* One ancestor of Charles Albert, the Duke Charles Emmanuel, attempted to 


rouse Italian spirit against the foreigner. 


Upon invading the Mantuan, he called for 


aid from Venice in the name of Italian emancipation, and received it. 
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keen and daring ambition saw and 
seized opportunities of turning to 
account the rivalries of states greater 
than their own. Emerging, at the 
commencement of this period, from a 
state of long abeyance, under the 
patronage and protection of Spain, 
the House of Savoy is, at the close of 
it, in a condition to cast no incon- 


siderable weight into the scale of 


whichever Power, Austrian or Bour- 
bon, it may choose to support. In 
the next period we shall find its 
sovereignty still more extended, its 
rank raised, and its alliance a matter 
of yet greater consequence. 

The Treaty of Utrecht,—or, to 
speak more accurately, the Treaties 
of Utrecht and Baden (for it was by 
the latter that the Emperor made his 
peace), effected changes in the distri- 
bution of Italian territory such as 
had not (as we observed at the out- 
set) been witnessed from the abdi- 
cation of Charles V. of Germany to 
the extinction of the male descend- 
ants of the Spanish-Austrian line by 
the death of Charles II. During the 
famous War of the Succession which 
preceded those treaties, the emperors 
had carried things with a high hand 


in Italy ; had re-asserted their rights 
of proscription, confiscation, and in- 
vestiture, with the formidable au- 


thority of other times; had put to 
the ban the Duke of Mantua, con- 
fiscated his fief, and endowed the Duke 
of Savoy with the portion of Monfer- 
rat that had remained to the former ; 
forfeited Mirandola, and sold it to 
Modena ; and threatened to deprive 
the popedom of the duchy of Ferrara, 
of which the Holy See had formerly 
deprived the house of Este. They 
exacted homage from Parma, whose 
dukes held of the Pope; and even 
commanded a summons to issue to 
all occupiers of fiefs to produce their 
titles. It seemed, under Joseph I. 


and Charles VI., as if the days of 


Charles V. or of the Othos were to 
return again for Italy, so haughtily 
did the imperial power lord it in that 
country. The treaty which appor- 
tioned the Italian dominions of the 
Spanish crown, appears but reluc- 
tantly to acquiesce in this prepon- 
derance of imperial sway. 

The stipulations of the celebrated 
Treaty of Utrecht, as regards Italy, 
awarded to the Emperor the kingdom 
of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and 
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the presidii or the ports of Tuscany, 
a district which Philip II. had re- 
served from his cession of the Siennes¢ 
to Duke Cosmo of Florence. They 
confirmed to the Duke of Savoy the 
investiture of Monferrat, and the 
grants of Valencia, Alexandria, the 
Lumellina, and the Val di Sessia, and 
the Vigvanasco—portions of the Mi- 
lanese, which, to detach him from 
the Bourbon interest, the emperors 
had conferred on him during the war. 
To that prince was also assigned 
the important position of Sicily; 
with that acquisition the house of 
Savoy became royal, and Victor 
Amadeus was crowned king at Pa- 
lermo. The island of Sardinia was 
allotted to the Elector of Bavaria, 
who, however, never obtained pos- 
session of the gift. By the peace of 
Baden, in the following year, it was 
left with the Austrian. Thus was 
the German branch of Austria sub- 
stituted for the Spanish in the north- 
ern, and in all but the insular 
portion of southern Italy. It was 
but a change of masters; Italian in- 
dependence profited little by the 
cessation of Spanish rule. On the 
contrary, the actual possession of 
Italian territory now acquired by the 
imperial crown rather served to 
strengthen the exercise of imperial 
supremacy over fiefs and dependen- 
cies. With the Milanese, with Man- 
tua, with Naples, with the presidii 
fastening on Tuscany, there was only 
one state which appeared capable ot 
presenting any obstruction to Ger- 
man encroachment; only one that 
might, if it should seem good to it, 
serve as a rallying point for Italian 
liberation. But Italian liberation was 
not an idea of those days :—the thing 
was never dreamt of. It formed 
neither the réve of the patriot no: 
the instrument of the ally ; it was 
neither a fulcrum for foreign jealousy 
nor a lever for native ambition ; no 
more a plea for intervention from 
without, than for struggle within; 
not a handle for diplomatists, not a 
stepping-stone for princes; it never 
aroused a warrior, or necessitated a 
mediator ; it never broke out in a 
battle-cry, or crept by the smallest 
chink intoa negotiation, If England 
promoted the elevation and increas 
of the house of Savoy in the Treaty 
of Utrecht, it was but as a check upon 
the extensive Italian power recog- 
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nised to imperial Austria by the 
same treaty. Ifthe house of Savoy 
itself added several quarterings to 
its escutcheon, it did not certainly, 
in that generation, bethink it of in- 
scribing any ‘Holy Cause’ on its 
banner. As the territorial trans- 
ferences, stipulated for by successive 
treaties during a period of fifty years, 


from the last will and testament of 


the last of the Castilian Hapsburgs, 
are noted, it will be seen how little 
the idea of Italian independence, or 
the problem of an Italian ‘nation- 
ality,’ entered into the politics of the 
eighteenth century. 

A year or two produced one im- 
portant variation in the arrangements 
of Utrecht and Baden ; and also fur- 
nished an instance of the manner in 
which Italian states were made to 
serve the purposes and satisfy the 
ambitions of other powers. ‘The at- 
tempts of the daring Cardinal Albe- 
roni to regain what had been severed 
from the Spanish monarchy, having 
resulted in the conquest of Sardinia 
from the Emperor and Sicily from the 
Duke of Savoy, occasioned the fa- 
mous treaty of the Quadruple Al- 
liance, which undertook to enforce 
its arrangements, both upon Spain 
and upon any other parties that 
might prove refractory. These ar- 
rangements, besides including mutual 
renunciations between the Emperor 
and Spain in conformity with those 


of Utrecht, inverted the relations of 


Sicily and Sardinia as settled by the 
last-named treaty and that of Baden, 
assigning the former island to the 
Emperor, the latter to Victor Ama- 
deus of Savoy, with, of course, a 
corresponding change in his regal 
style. But, partly to appease the 
mortified ambition of Spain, partly 
to gratify the reinvigorated imperial 
pretensions to supremacy, and, in 
the views of England and France, 
for the sake of counterpoising the 
one by the other, the succession to 
the grand duchy of Tuscany and to 
the duchies of Parma and Placentia 
was secured to Don Carlos, son of 
Philip V., the whole, however, to 
be held by him as vassal of the 
Emperor. Thus were the states of 
Italy handled by the ‘Contracting 
Powers,’ to compose the differences 
of greater members of the Euro- 
pean system. Swiss, and, at a 
later period, Spanish troops, were 
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quartered in Parma, Placentia, Leg- 
horn; and at length, after many 
years — years filled with disputes, 
arising more or less out of the Span- 
ish succession — Don Carlos came 
into possession of the duchy of the 
Farnese. That he never obtained 
that of the Medici was owing 
solely to another general embroil- 
ment, of which Italy, though in 
nowise the subject of contention, 
became the principal theatre and 
furnished the chief material of ac- 
commodation. It is just, however, 
considering the slight and denial we 
have cast upon all idea of ‘Italian 
independence’ in those days, to re- 
mark that both the princes, the suc- 
cession to whose territories was thus 
disposed of, and the imperial sove- 
reignty over them affirmed, shewed 
no disposition to admit such exercise 
of authority ; the Parmese (who held 
of ‘God’s vicegerent’) protesting 
against the rights sought to be estab- 
lished by the Emperor, and the still 
prouder Tuscan, declaring that he 
held his duchy from God alone. 
Nor was the Pope slow to exclaim 
against this invasion of the long- 
standing rights of the Holy See over 
Parma. These reclamations, however, 
did not prevent the Emperor from 
granting, by formal letters, nor France 
and England from guaranteeing, 
the eventual investiture of both the 
duchies to the Infant of Spain. 

The transferences which we have 
just noticed occupied the attention 
of the principal powers of Europe, 
more or less, through successive 
treaties, changing alliances, and fre- 
quent imminence of general war, 
from the conclusion of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance in 1718 to that of a 
treaty signed at Vienna in 1731. It 
took much less time to alter again 
the arrangements that had been the 
subject of so much tedious contro- 
versy. ‘They who take an interest 
in noting, among the accidents of 
states and the revolution of dynas- 
ties, the relation of cause and effect 
between things mutually, to all ap- 
pearance, the most irrelevant, may 
find matter for curious observation 
in the strange complication of cireum- 
stances that connected the territorial 
apportionments of Italy with the 
destination of the crown of Poland. 
They, again, who delight to remark 
how, feeble, for endurance, are the 
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most cunning combinations of politi- 
cians before the Power in whose 
hands lie the destinies of sovereigns 
and subjects; how the sagacity and 
prevision of the shrewdest are baffied 
by UNEXPECTEDNEss — that mighty 
and unseen weapon of the Future — 
may admire an instance in the sudden 
and striking bouleversement of those 
Italian settlements which had cost 
years of wrangling to determine, by 
the occurrence of a question as re- 
mote from their interests as could 
well be imagined —the question of a 
Polish succession. Yet even so it 
was. ‘The decision as to who should 
reign at Warsaw involved the as- 
signment of their rulers to Parma, 
to Tuscany, to Naples. In the war 
of the succession to Poland, the two 
duchies—subjects of such long dispute 
—the kingdom of the Two Sicilies— 
seemingly become a definitive Euro- 
pean arrangement — changed hands; 
whilst a fresh portion of the Milanese 
passed from the imperial share of the 
former Spanish monarchy. The 
Emperor having espoused the cause 
of Augustus, the protégé of Russia, 
against Stanislaus, the candidate of 
France and the father-in-law of 
Louis XV., Spain and Sardinia, 
seizing each the opportunity of fur- 
thering its particular objects, ranged 
themselves in support of the latter. 
England and Holland kept aloof, upon 
condition of the Austrian Nether- 
lands being respected by France: 
Germany was but a partial sufferer 
from the war ; the chief strokes were 
dealt in Italy. A propos to a king 
on the Vistula, the hostile trumpets 
sounded over the plains of Lombardy 
and in the vales of Sicily; and the 
patrons of the Posnanian and the 
Saxon encountered each other at 
Guastalla and Bitonto. French, 
Sardinians, and Spaniards combined, 
were too much for the Imperialists in 
Lombardy ; the last of those allied 
powers marched, with Don Carlos of 
Parma, into Naples, and one cam- 
paign sufficed to conquer both that 
and the sister Sicily. Formerly the 
Neapolitans had hailed with en- 
thusiastic welcome the Austrian 
archduke, whose conquest of the 
kingdom released them from the 
hated Spanish sway; now they re- 
ceived with acclamation as marked, 
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the Spaniard who expelled the Ger- 
man. But the new conqueror was, 
at any rate, to be a king, and not a 
viceroy. 

The peace signed at Vienna in 173 
accommodated the Polish contest at 
the expense of the Emperor, and by 
the convenient materials which Italy 
afforded forthe purpose. That treaty 
assured to Don Carlos his conquest 
of the Two Sicilies (not forgetting 
the ports of Tuscany) ; which, with 
theinterval of French-imposed rulers, 
have continued as one united kingdom 
with his descendants down to the 
present year; during which hiatus 
there remained singly with the Bour- 
bon house that limb ofthe ‘Two Sici- 
lies, which is now attempting a vio- 
lent severance from the other and 
from its Bourbon king. 

Satisfied with his throne of South- 
ern Italy, Don Carlos gave up Parma 
and Placentia tothe Emperor. There 
remained Tuscany (for the king- 
infant renounced his rights of suc- 
cession) to be disposed of; and a 
fit and proper person, who wanted 
a duchy in exchange for his own, 
which itself was wanted for other 
interests, was soon discovered! Au- 
gustus had been firmly seated on 
the Polish throne by the formidable 
aid of Russia, and was unattainable 
by the arms of France; but as the 
latter power could not, consistently 
with its dignity and the success of 
its armies during the war, permit 
its protégé to go completely sans 
terre, the duchy of Lorraine was 
found to be a suitable provision for 
Stanislaus, and upon his death would, 
with infinite convenience, pass into 
the hands of I’rance. 

But, then, there was a Duke of 
Lorraine—one, too, who had espoused 
the daughter of Austria; and could 
he be suffered to abdicate without 
compensation ? And was not the in- 
demnity ready to hand? Did it not 
lie obvious? What could be more 
natural, what more @ propos, than 
that this personage should fill the 
vacancy in the succession to Tuscany 
renounced by the new King of Na- 
ples? Francis Stephen of Lorraine, 
therefore, became Francis Stephen 
of Tuscany. ‘ Aurait-on imaginé,’ 
says an historian,* ‘en 1700, que 
Stanislas, palatin de Posnanie, serait 


* Annales de 1’ Empire. 
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fait roi de Pologne par Charles XII. 
quayant perdu la Pologne, il de- 
viendrait duc de Lorraine, et que, 
pour cette raison-la méme, la maison 
de Lorraine aurait la ‘Toscane ?” 

There was, however, another con- 
dition of the treaty of 1738—the 
mention of which must by no means 
be omitted—that which stipulated 
the cession to the King of Sardinia 
of some more districts of the Milanese. 
We have already noted two occa- 
sions, upon which detachments from 
that ‘duchy were made in favour of 
the house of Savoy. ‘The cession to 
him, at this time, consisted of the 
provinces of Lower Novara and Tor- 
tona. Lesides these, he received the 
lordships of Torre di Forti, San- 
Fidele, Gravedo, and Campo Mag- 
giore; and the territory of the 
Langhes,—imperial fiefs situated be- 
tween P iedmont and Monferrat. Such 
were the variations wrought in Italy 
by the war for the succession of 
Poland. We shall have a word to 
say anon, upon this and similar ac- 
quisitions made by Sardinia from 
the Milanese. 

‘The wars of the last century were 
emphatically wars of ambition and 
aggrandisement. A war of princi- 
‘of opinions’ (in Mr. Canning’s 
phrase), TT not in the sentiment ‘of 
the age. ‘The diffusion of political 
liberty, the propagation of republican 
institutions, or the suceour of ‘ op- 
pressed nationalities,” had not yet 
formed even the pretext, still less 
the reason, for the aggression of one 
State upon another—we speak, of 
course, with exception of the last 
ten years of the century. Indeed, 
since the great religious struggles of 
the century preceding, nothing like 
a popular impress, nothing of enthu- 
siasm, had characterised the several 
contests. Ambition, the ambition of 
princes, open and undisguised, was 
stamped upon them; d liscernible asthe 
twofold sword that shone « ee on 
the brow of the chivalrous fanatic* of 
the Thirty Years’ War. No eel 
cuous opposition of convictions set 
nation against nation; no powerful 
y arnings for freedom—or license 
—of thought, or liberty of self- 
government, divided States within 
themselves during by far the larger 
part of the eighteenth century, until 
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the great shock which sundered re- 
volutionary France from the monar- 
chies of Europe. ‘The three con- 
tinental wars of the first half of the 
last century were wars of succession 
—in succession ;—the Spanish, the 
Polish, and the Austrian. Even be- 
yond that period, a like absence of 
national opinions, of distinctive great 
principles, a like presence of pure 
territorial ambition prevails, in the 
Seven Years’ War, in the partition- 
ing of Poland, in the imminent but 
not actual encounter for the succes- 
sion of Bavaria. But these are be- 
side our present purpose. 

With the war of the Austrian 
Succession terminate the territorial 
incidents of Italy, until the irruption 
of that mighty torrent which flooded 
established landmarks, and swept 
away dynasties, both the recent and 
the old. Among the claimants to th 
heritage of Maria ‘Theresa, Charces 
Emmanuel of Sardinia demanded tl 
Milanese. It was the time to repro- 
duce ancient contracts. Philip of 
Spain and Charles of Bavaria were 
founding their pretensions upon such 
engagements to Hungary and 
hemia, and to hereditary Austria, 
respectively. Charles Emmanuel’s 
claim to Milan was rested on the 
marriage-contract of his ancestor of 
the same name with Catherine, 
daughter of Philip IL, when that 
magnificent duchy was (as it con- 
tinued till the extinction of the 
Spanish Hapsburgs) entire and un- 
shorn. But the King of Sardinia, 
who entered on the war as an oppo- 
nent, soon became the ally of the 
Empress-Queen: more, he perceived, 
was to be gained by a timely support 
given to the Austrian, than by help- 
ing the Spaniard again into Lom- 
bardy, who had marked out for his 
own Infant the duchy formerly at- 
tached to the Spanish crown. There 
was, nevertheless, considerable cou- 
rage as well as calculation in this 
step of Charles Emmanuel: and if 
the treaty (of Worms, 1743) by 
which the Queen of Hungary pur- 
chased his alliance ceded to him cer- 
tain advantages, they were undoubt- 
edly earned by his acceptance, at the 
time, of a part which exposed him to 
the combined attacks of French and 
Spanish armies advancing from the 
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Alps and from the Apennines. That 
reaty was not catieely con ifirmed by 
definitive peace of Aix-la-( ‘ha- 
in 1748 ; for it had assigned to 
im the Marquisate of Finale (an 
uperial mortgage to the Genoese), 
a part of Placentia, both which 
the latter treaty restored to their 
former relations: but he was left in 
q districts of the 
Milanese which had been dismem- 
bered for him by the former—the 
Upper Novarese, or Valli di Novara, 
and the territory of the Pavese be- 
tween the Tesino and the Po. It is 
ever on the side of the Milanese that 
poco the has kept 
It even here commands 
ight bank 
1e only other alteration 
Giatril yution of Italian States made 
Treaty of -la-Chapelle, 
re-installation of Spanish 
Bourbons in Parma and Placentia, in 
the person of the Infant Don Philip, 
brother of the King of Naples; and 
the addition to those two duchies of 
Guastalla,detached fromthe Mantuan. 
This was a diminution of the actual 
Austria of Italian soil. 
less. after a contest carried 
either by arms or by diplomacy, 
little intermission for nearly 
ialf'a century—from the war of the 
Spanish to that of the Austrian suc- 
cession inclusively — the Imperial 
hold upon Northern Ita iy was still 
maintained. 

It will have been perceived, from 
the foregoing résumé of the changes 
afiecting that country during the 
period, that the predominance passed 
from Spain to the Emperor—at first 
to the complete exclusion of the 
Spanish element under the new 
Bourbon dynasty; that presently 
the latter was introduced for a mo- 
ment into the northern portion ; that 
it was thence again withdrawn, and 
settled upon Southern Italy; and 
that, once more disposed to dispute 
the septentrional hold of the country 
with its Austrian rival, it was fin: ally 
left content with the moderate space 
it obtained on the banks of the 
Po, the Trebia, and the Taro. In 
plainer words, the Imperial power 
acquired the Milanese, the Mantuan, 
and the Two Sicilies, while the 
Spaniard acquired Parma and Pla- 
centia, and only mot Tuscany. It 
lost the Two Sicilies, while it gained 
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Tuscany, and Placentia, and Parma. 
Again, it lost Parma and Placentia, 
and a small section of the Mantuan ; 
and retained — but that only by the 
link of Lorraine, and incidents uly— 
luscany. The wedge of Spanish am- 
bition was just inserted into Northern 
Italy ; but beyond that insertion it 
ver driven. After all the ri- 
valry, if Austria divided with a 
Bourbon what it for a time held en- 
tire, it consolidated its sway in the 
part that concerned it most. If it 
had been forced to resign the most 
i i and firm 
nearest to its seat of 

influence (which con- 
tinued unmolested until the Buona- 
partean campaigns, and must, after 
as the chief historic 
of the Italy of the last 
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nained stabie 


ynsidered 


increased by 
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fthe Archduke Ferdi- 

; and Maria 

heiress of the 

y he consequent 

sition of the dukedom of Mo- 

na to the Austrian family-interest. 

Us Si ix Austria, nube. But the 

lines do not convey 

juite a fair or complete idea of the 

career of the house. If Erycina be- 

stowed the realms, it needed Mavors 

to maintain them; and fi 

of Kurope have so frequently, and 

at so great peril, been called upon to 
hold their own. 

In the course which we have traced 
of this establishment of Impe rial in- 
fluence in Italy during the first half 
of the last century, the reader can 
scarcely fail to have observed, as co- 
incidental with that establishment, 
the accessions of territory received 
by another—a native Power. Punc- 
tually attendant on every step of 
Austrian ambition in that quarter, 
cotoyant its march, watching its ac- 
cidents, taxing its successes, profiting 
by its necessities, ever close to it and 
about it either in alliance or in oppo- 
sition, and receiving constantly some 
substantial acknowledgment of its 
presence, either as the price of sup- 
port or the material for pacification, 
the house of Savoy has incessantly 
encroached upon the splendid duchy, 
to the whole of which it laid claim. 
Its chiefs have continued to pluck 
from the plumage of the Imperial 
double eagle, to fasten on the fringe 
of the Imperial mantle. Two suc- 
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cessive sovereigns, men of consum- 
mate political talents, and brave as 
their intrepid ancestry—Victor Ama- 
deus and Charles Emmanuel —ef- 
fected this aggrandizement of the 
house. Utrecht, Vienna, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in turn endowed it with 
territory severed from that prime 
object of its arms and its artifices— 
the Milanese.* In the wars of the 
Spanish and Austrian succession, the 
policy of father and son (Amadeus 
and Emmanuel) was the same—to 
change sides; a change, in both in- 
fortunate. In the interme- 
diate war for the succession of Poland, 
the first step taken was persevered 
stility to Austria. There is, 
by the bye, a point of similarity wor- 
thy of note between the conduct of 
Charles ikmma nuel on that occasion, 
and that of Charles Albert in the 
resent year. The Imperial court 
was unprepared for aggression on 
the part of Piedmont, and Lombardy 
was but indifferently garrisoned. 
Charles VI. of Germany, no more 
than Ferdinand I. of Austria, anti- 
ipated a rupture, all at once, with 
his neighbour—and all but eee 
Sardinia. The former was deceived, 
as the latter has been: each was to 
discover that it is dangerous to trust 
in ‘Turin. Like Charles Albert at 
this day, Charles Emmanuel dashed 
suddenly into Lombardy, despite his 
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MHERE is something very pleasant 

in the thought of rivers as God 
made them, whether springing from 
the perennial conflict of sun and 
snow on Alpine heights, rushing 
headlong down precipices with rain- 
ows in their spray, roaring and 
foaming along Swiss valleys, or 
creeping, like huge serpents, through 
miles of verdant plains. Pleasant 
and lovely always! In all our re- 
remap of German or Swiss 
scenery, rivers bear their part. We 
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recent professions of amity ; but here 
the similarity ends—for the present : 
for Charles ‘Emmanuel (not singly, 
however, but allied with France ‘and 
Spain) conducted the war with glory, 
and closed it with gain, though not 
to the extent of his ambition. 

It is much to the present purpose, 
while noticing these successive 
grandizements, to add, that at the 
first and last of the three treaties 
specified the patronage of England 
seconded the native instincts of Pied- 
montese ambition; and, in addition, 
procured for the Duke of Savoy, at 
the first-named treaty, ‘that famous 
isle of the Mediter ‘ranean,’ which first 
save to the house the regal title. 
Low far will a similar policy prevail 
in our day? with what prospect 
of success, and with what beneficial 
result, if successful ? We reserve for 
anoths together with the re- 
maining matter of the territorial r 
volutions of Italy, the consider: acne 
which these questions involve. Mon- 
sieur Bastide has proclaimed in the 
French Chamber the urs frane 
et loyal’ of his colleague in the me- 
diation ; and Charles Albert, declin- 
ing od offices of the German 
Central Power, but commendably 
adjourning the resumption of hos- 
tilities, prefers conf fiding the eventual 
agerandizement of | Piedmont to those 
who averted its invasion. 
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have tracked the Rhine to its cradle 
in the Glacier, trudged, knapsack on 
back, by its side through the Val- 
lais, welcomed it once again at the 
falls of Schaffhausen, gazed en- 
tranced through its azure depths on 
subaqueous plains as yet unpolluted 
by man, and looked down from the 
heights of Melibocus on some ninety 
miles of its tranquil course. We 
might say something, too, of pleasant 
pedestrian tours by the banks of the 
Danube, the Moselle, or the Neckar, 


* It should have been mentioned that Alberoni held out this prize to the ambi- 


tion of Victor Amadeus, but the latter was scared by the Quadruple Alliance. 


Again, 


the French cabinet gained Charles Emmanuel as an ally in the cause of Stanislaus, by 


promising him that conquest and the title of ‘ King of Lombardy.’ 
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were it not that to a nation of travel- 
lers such histories 2re apt to appear 
uncalled for, as they are certainly 
foreign to the subject before us. But 
the r ecollection of those rivers in 
their native purity may serve as a 
contrast to that emblem of all un- 
cleanness—the river Thames. There 
was a time, doubtless, when Father 
Thames could compare with the best 
of his brother deities, in mag- 
nitude, at least in purity ; but now, 
how sadly he must hang his meta- 
phoric head as he sits in the con- 
aie e of river gods and nym; phs, dirty 
and dishonoured! How u sil ke that 
rous immortal, embodied by the 
chisel of Bacon, in the 
Somerset House! Fain would we 
rescue him from his present wretched 
state of degradation, and restore him 
to his pristine purity. Lut, alas! the 
works and habits of centuries are not 
destroyed and changed. It 
has pleased our ancestors to pollute 
every tributary stream with the off- 
scourings ofa vast population; and 
we have works to undo or remodel, 
upon whic sh millions of money have 
be en cpended. Nx ywork, Zreat as it 
mzy be, ought, however, to frizhten 
or bafiie a nation which has already 
accomplished so much, and to which, 
in magnitude at least, in skill, 
the existing subterranean structures 
of the great metropolis will serve as 
an encouragement. How few of all 
the curious and intelligent inhabit- 
ants of London have any conception 
of the vast channels which have been 
formed under our | 
fares to convey the refuse of London 
to its present ill-chosen destination! 
We wish we could 
them to accompany us in a subter- 
ranean excursion from Oxford Street 
to the outlet of the King’s Scholars’ 
Pond Sewer. 
the heptarchy of dirty waters, when 
it was not thought amiss to peel 
annual or biennial ceremonies by 
substantial breakfasts or déjeiiners a 
la fourchetie, the officials and a privi- 
leged few were wont to fortity them- 
selves for the important tour of in- 
such creature-c ymforts. 
The consolidated com imissi mn eschews 
all such extravagancies, and serves 
the public without fee or feast ; 
about the expediency of which pro- 
ceeding we have a misgiving or two, 
for we confess to a prejudice in fa- 
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vour of paid officials. But be this 
as it may, the breakfast under the 
old system was a right good one, 
and as satisfactory a preparation as 
could be desired for our descent int 
the realms of darkness. But thx 
breakfast was not by any means t! 
only preparation required of us 
There was a toilet to be made, b y the 
help of certain strange valets de cham- 
bre, and certain vestments to be } 
on, which would have effectually dis- 
guised an Irish rebel. Thick legging ws 
of felt, greased leathern boots reac 
ing to the middle of the thish, 
Macintosh of ample dimensions, and 
a slouched hat, were the chief items 
of the costume. Down, then, we 
dived, till we splashed into the 
ters of the far-famed tributary; and 
on we toiled with the black stream 
above our knees, erect under the sub- 
stantial arch of brick-work, light 
with fragments of candles. ‘There 
was something very striking in this 
wor!d of bri ‘kand mortar, stretchi iz 
as far as the eye could reacl 1, echoing 
with the roar of mimic cataracts 
pouring from the higher levels, and 
resounding with the shouts of tl 
presiding genii as they hunted 
till he suffered th 
unexpected fate of being squelc/ 
after Carlyle’s fashion, beneath 
merciless heel of his pursuer. T! 
always and everywhere has man th 
of the chase moving in him 
We shall searec ly be believed wher 
we afiirm, that the chicf incon, 
ence of the excursion consi 
the heat of our strange garm 
and the fatigue of wading 
yards of 


so many hundred 


poor soltary 


spirit 


flowir 
water. But so it was. The atm 


sphere was much less objection 
to the men wou 
think. At length we emerged fror 
our Uw iderground pilgrimage, n 
sorry to put off our strange gar- 
and ready to appreciate 
ull the hixers of soap and w 
A short walk brought u 
Thames, where we took a las 
view of our tributary stream flowi 
in all its darkness into the 
muddy waters. Who would ha) 
houg sht that this foul burn was ca 
ry ing with it the er one whicl 
our merchants are sending thousand 
of miles to shentne-cdiael it was 
thing less than a guano-stream, wit 
a clear marketable { 


senses than most 


mass ¢ 


value in it 
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between thirty thousand and forty 
thousand pounds a-year! Such are 
the wonderful revelations of that 
science which is skilled to see in 
things impure and offensive to the 
senses the source of almost fabulous 
wealth, and the true solution of the 
great problem of population. Yes, 
incredible as it may, at first sight, 
appear, science has proved to de- 
monstration that the turbid tributa- 
ries of the Thames are bearing away, 
year by year, wealth that cannot 
well be estimated at less than two 
millions of pounds sterling. But 
wealth, in all its shapes, can “only be 
realised by being put to its proper 
use — gold and 
exchange ; 
power; human strength and skill, as 
ministering to production; the re- 
fuse of our towns, as a means of fer- 
tility. We have spoken of almost 
fabulous wealth contained in these 
turbid and offensive streams. With 
equal confidence may we speak of an 
almost fabulous fertility due to their 
appropriation to their own proper 
uses. ‘lake the case of Edinburgh, 
where irrigation with this first of fer- 
tilisers has raised the rental of barren 
land from half-a-crown an acre to 
fifteen or twenty pounds; or the case 
of Mansfield, where the increase ofva- 
Iue has been from four shillings and 
sixpence to upwards ofeleven pounds; 
r, to return to Edinburgh, the al- 
most incredible price of fifty-seven 


pounds for the year’s produce of 


rrass on a single acre of meadow, 
in the possession of the Earl of Mo- 
ray. If facts on a smaller scale are 
sought for, they will be found in the 
case of those enlightened persons 
who have made the drainage of their 
houses subservient to the same good 
purpose, and who have realised the 
same results. Analogous results with 
analogous materials have been ob- 
tained elsewhere; as at Willesden, 
where Mr. Dickinson, by the aid of 
the drainage from his stables, has 
raised the almost incredible number 
of ten good crops of Italian rye-grass 
in the year. Something might be 
said, too, of the operations of a com- 
pany at Manchester, which has proved 
to demonstration the vast superiority 
of the refuse of towns to any other 
manure upon grass-lands on the 
banks of the Irwell and of the Bridge- 
water canal. 
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The important and encouraging 
fact, too, must not be overlooked, 
that these marvellous results have 
been obtained, for the most part, on 
barren land, or most unpromising 
soils ; so that they can only be fairly 
attributed to the virtue of the ma- 
nure, and in no degree to the natura 
capabilities of the land. With such 
facts as these before us, who will 
dare to speak of irreclaimable lands ? 
There is not one barren spot on the 
surface of these islands which may 
not be reclaimed, if the refuse of our 
towns can only be made to flow upon 
it or over it. And then, what be- 
comes of our fear of over-population ? 
what of our dread of foreign com- 
petition? Who does not see that 
the country which has the largest 
town popt lation may, if it s o please it, 
have also the greenest fields and the 
richest pastures? and if the richest 
pastures, then also the largest amount 
of live stock to convey fertility to 
arable and garden grounds, even if 
the refuse of our towns should not 
prove equally applicable to them ? 

Now that we are endeavouring to 
dispel desponding fears as to over- 
population and foreign competition, 
we will take occasion to say 2 few 
words on the theory of Malihus. 
‘That theory was based on the false 
assumption that population had a 
tendency to increase in a geometrical, 
and food only in an arithmetical, 
proportion; so that the first was 
always overtaking the second, and 
exercising a fatal pressure upon it. 
Every one must see that this was 
a false assumption; for the merest 
child knows that a grain of wheat 
sown this year will produce, at least, 
one ear of wheat next year, and so on 
for a hundred years together; and 
that by setting apart, in five succes- 
sive years, one, two, four, eight, and 
sixteen grains, he will produce one, 
two, four, eight, and sixteen ears, at 
the very least. Is not this a true 
geometrica l ratio, and a much more 
rapidly increasing one than that 
which expresses the fastest rate of 
increase of a population? If the 
grains are sown and the ears, less the 
single abstracted grain, eaten, what 
fear can there be of starvation, or 
the pressure of population upon fvod ? 
The same fact, also, obviously holds 
good of, at least, one of our domestic 
animals. But the advocates of the 
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doctrines of Malthus will, probably, 
point to his long array of proofs, 
drawn from the history of almost 
every nation under the sun; and 
will contend that though the theory, 
as an arithmetical theory, may not 


be proved, the fact of the pressure of 


population on the means of subsist- 
ence is clearly established. To this 
the opponents of the theory will 
reply, that the experience of all ci- 
vilised and improving nations runs 
directly the contrary way ; and they 
will especially instance our own 
country, where, though food is still 
occasionally dear, famine is unknown. 
They would also point to Ireland, 
as affording the 
the pressure ci population on 
in the inbred idleness 
dence of her people 
But the fact is, that, with t 
tary exception of China, no 
on the face of the earth has ever yet 
economised all its Town 
populations have always, in one way 
or other, contrived to throw these 
elements of their food into the sea. 
This waste has occasioned want. But 
the advocates of the theory of ane 
thus would instance China itself as : 
nation in which, in spite of this ae 
fect economy of its resources, famines 
are far from being unknown. If we 
knew more of that strange country, 
we might, perhaps, learn, that the 
famines which do occasionally occur 
there do not take place in those parts 
where this economy is practised. If, 
on further inquiry, it should appear 
that a perfect economy of manure is 
no guarantee against famine, then 
will the vast importance of commerce, 
as a means of guarding against the 
effect of bad seasons, be fully appa- 
rent. That great equaliser would 
save China from famine as it has 
saved England. Perhaps, then, the 
true theory of population may be 
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one which admits, for all countries, 
and with the most perfect economy 
of resources, the possibility of famine 
as the consequence of rare Providen- 
tial visitations, but which points to 
commerce as a necessary and efficient 
means of warding off the calamity 
With these very rare exceptions, the 
nation which — all its natu- 
ral resources, and, above all, the 
nation which shall succeed, as Eng- 
land is evidently 
combining the economy of China, 
the skill of the Netherlands, an 
her own unrivalled machinery, nec 
never fear the inroads of famine, « 
the pressure of population, so long 
as she keeps her ports open to the 
shipping of the world. 

The nation has two urgent 
to pe rform 
the tributary char 
their original use of conveyin 
to their 
e second, to divert 
separate channels the i 
terial which now 
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with the seeds of f disense. to pump it 
out by machinery, and —, it on 
the thirsty now-neg 

and half-cultivated country. 

That the Thames should ha 
been made the recipient of the foul 
of these tributary streams, 
that it should have been convertec 
into one huge drain, its banks fou 
with putrifying filth, and tainting 
the air with the subtle 
cholera and fever,—this is, indeed, a 
great abuse, and one which 
be reformed without loss of time. 
When this is done we shall be abl 
to contemplate without misgiving 01 
drawback its beneficent uses, as the 
channel of the commerce of an em- 
pire, and the minister to one of the 
first wants of the millions who peo- 
ple its banks,—the want of an un- 
limited supply of pure water. 
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Cuarp. XII.—wnart’s To BE DONE ? 


res! the bank had stopped. The 
Y ancient firm of Smith, Brown, 
Jones, Robinson, and Co., which 
had been for some years past ex- 
panding from a solid golden organ- 
ism into a cobweb-tissue and huge 
balloon of threadbare paper, had at 
last worn through and collapsed, 
dropping its car and human con- 
tents miserably into the Thames 
mud. Why detail the pitiable post 
mortem examination resulting ? Lan- 
celot sickened over it for many a 
long day ; not, indeed, mourning at 
his private losses, but at the thorough 
hollowness of the system which it 
exposed, about which he spoke his 
mind pretty freely to his uncle, who 
bore it good-humouredly enough. 
Indeed, the discussions to which it 
gave rise rather comforted the good 
man, by turning his thoughts trom 
his own losses to general principles. 


‘IT have ruined you, my poor boy,’ 
he used to say; ‘so you may as well 
take your moncy’s worth out of me 


in bullying.’ Nothing, indeed, could 
surpass his honest and manly sorrow 
for having been the cause of Lance- 
lot’s beggary ; but as for persuading 
him that his system was wrong, it 
was quite impossible. Not that 
Lancelot was hard upon him; on the 
contrary he assured him, repeatedly, 
of his conviction, that the precepts 
of the Bible had nothing to do with 
the laws of commerce ; that though 
the Jews were forbidden to take 
interest of Jews, Christians had a 
perfect right to be as hard as they 
liked on ‘brother’ Christians; that 
there could not be the least harm in 
share-jobbing, for though it did, to 
be sure, add nothing to the wealth 
of the community—only conjure 
money out of your neighbour's 
pocket into your own—yet was not 
that all fair in trade? Ifa man did 
not know the real value of the 
shares he sold you, you were not 
bound to tell him. Again, Lancelot 
quite agreed with his uncle, that 
though covetousness might be ido- 
latry, yet money-making could not 
be called covetousness. That men 


had a perfect right, by dealing in 
money, to tax as heavily as they 
could every article in its transition 
from the raw material to the con- 
sumer; and that on the whole, 
though making haste to be rich was 
denounced as a dangerous and ruin- 
ous temptation in St. Paul’s times, 
that was not the slightest reason 
why it should be so now. All these 
concessions were made with a free- 
dom which caused the good banker 
to suspect at times that his shrewd 
nephew was laughing at him in his 
sleeve, but he could not but sub- 
scribe to them for the sake of con- 
sistency ; though, as a staunch Pro- 
testant and worshipper of the Lible, 
it puzzled him a little at times to 
find it necessary to justify himself, 
by getting his ‘infidel’ nephew to 
explain away so much of the Bible 
for him. Lut men are accustomed 
to do that nowadays, and so was he. 

Once only did Lancelot break out 
with his real sentiments when the 
banker was planning how to re- 
establish his credit; to set to work, 
in fact, to blow over again the same 
bubble which had already burst 
under him. 

‘If I were a Christian,’ said Lan- 
celot, ‘like you, I would call this 
credit system of yours the devil's 
selfish counterfeit of God’s order of 
love and faith; the child of that 
miserable dream, which, as Dr. 
Chalmers well said, expects univer- 
sal selfishness to do the work of 
universal love. Look at your credit 
system, how —not in its abuse, but 
in its very essence—it carries the 
seeds of self-destruction. In the 
first place, a man’s credit depends, 
not upon his real worth and pro- 
perty, but upon his reputation for 
property ; daily and hourly he is 
tempted, he is forced, to puff himself, 
to pretend to be richer than he is.’ 

The banker sighed and shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘ We all do it, my 
dear boy.’ 

‘IT knowit. You must do it, or 
be more than human. There is lie 
the first, and look at lie the second. 
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This credit system is founded on the 
universal faith and honour of men 
towards men. But do you think 
faith and honour can be the children 
of selfishness? Men must be chi- 
valrous and disinterested to be ho- 
nourable. And you expect them all 
to join in universal faith—each for 
his own selfish interest! You for- 
get that if that is the prime motive, 
men will be honourable only as long 
as it suits that same self-interest.’ 

The banker shrugged his shoulders 
again. 

‘Yes, my dear uncle,’ said Lan- 
celot, ‘you all forget it, though 
you suffer for it daily and hourly; 
though the honourable men among 
you complain of the stain which has 
fallen on the old chivalrous good 
faith of English commerce, and say 
that now, abroad as well as at 
home, an Englishman's word is no 
longer worth other men’s bonds. 
You see the evil, and you deplore it 
in disgust. Ask yourself honestly, 
how can you strive against it, while 
you allow in practice, and in theory 
too, except in church on Sundays, 
the very falsehood from which it 
all springs? that a man is bound 
to get wealth, not for his country 
but for himself; that, in short, 
not patriotism but selfishness, is 
the bond of all society. Selfish- 
ness can collect, not unite, a herd 
of cowardly wild cattle, that they 
may feed together, breed together, 
keep off the wolf and bear to- 
gether. But when one of your 
wild cattle falls sick, what  be- 


comes of the corporate feelings of 
For one man of 


the herd then? 
your class who is nobly helped by 
his fellows, are not the thousand left 
behind to perish? Your Bible talks 
of society, not as a herd, but as a 
living tree, an organic individual 
body, a holy brotherhood, and king- 
dom of God. And here is an idol 


which you have set up instead of 


it!” 

But the banker was deaf to all 
arguments. No doubt he had plenty, 
for he was himself a just and a ge- 
nerous, aye, and a God- fearing man, 
only he regarded Lancelot’s young 
fancies as too visionary to deserve 
an answer; which they most probably 
are, else, having been broached as 
often as they have been, they would 
surely, ere now, have provoked the 
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complete refutation which can, no 
doubt, be given to them by hundreds 
of learned votaries of commerce. 
And here I beg my readers to re- 
collect, that Iam in no way answer- 
able for the speculations either of 
Lancelot or any of his acquaintances; 
and that these papers have been, from 
beginning to end, as in name so in 
nature, Yeast —an honest sample 
of the questions which, good or bad, 
are ferrnenting in the minds of the 
young of this day, and are rapidly 
leavening the minds of the rising 
generation. No doubt they are all 
as full of fallacies as possible, but as 
long as the saying of the German 
sage stands true, that ‘ the destiny of 
any nation, at any given moment, 
depends on the opinions of its young 
men under five-and-twenty,’ so long 
it must be worth while for those 
who wish to preserve the present 
order of society to justify its ac- 
knowledged evils somewhat, not only 
to the few young men who are inte- 
rested in preserving them, but also 
to the many who are not. 

Though, therefore, I am neither 
Plymouth Brother nor Communist, 
and as thoroughly convinced as the 
newspapers can make me that to 
assert the duties of property is only 
to plot its destruction, and that a 
community of goods (as every one 
knows was the case with the apo- 
stolic Christians) must needs i imply a 
community of wives, I shall take the 
liberty of narrating Lancelot’s fana- 
tical conduct, without execratory 
coinment, certain that he will still 
receive his just reward of condemn- 
ation; and that, if find facts, a sen- 
sible public will find abhorrence for 
them. His behaviour was, indeed, 
most singular; he absolutely refused 
a good commercial situation which 
his uncle procured him. He did 
not believe in being ‘cured by a 
hair of the dog that bit him ;’ and 
he refused, also, the really generous 
offers of the creditors, to allow him 
a sufficient maintenance. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘no more pay with- 
out work for me. I will earn my 
bread, or starve. It seems God's 
will to teach me what poverty is—L 
will see that His intention is not left 
half-fulfilled. I have sinned, and 
only in the stern delight of a just 
penance can I gain self-respect.’ 

‘But, my dear madman,’ said his 
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uncle, ‘ you are just the innocent one 
among us all. You, at least, were 
only a sleeping partner.’ 

‘And therein lies my sin; that I 
took money which I never earned, 
and cared as little how it was gained 
as how I spent it. Henceforth I 
shall touch no farthing which is the 
fruit of a system which I cannot ap- 
prove. I accuse no one. Actions 
may vary in rightfulness, according 
to the age and the person. But 
what may be right for you, because 
you think it right, is surely wrong 
for me, because I think it wrong.’ 

So, with grim determination, he 
sent to the hammer every article he 
possessed, till he had literally no- 
thing left but the clothes in which 
he stood. ‘ He could not rest,’ he said, 
‘till he had pulled out all his bor- 
rowed peacock’s feathers. When 
they were gone he should be able to 
see, at last, whether he was jackdaw 
or eagle.’ 

And wonder not, reader, at this 
same strength of will. ‘The very 
genius, which too often makes its 
possessor self-indulgent in common 
matters, from the intense capability 
of enjoyment which it brings, may 
also, when once his whole being is 
stirred into motion by some great 
object, transform him into a hero. 

And he carried a letter, too, in his 
bosom, night and day, which routed 
all coward fears and sad forebodings 
as soon as they arose, and converted 
the lonely and squalid lodging to 
which he had retired into a fairy 
palace peopled with bright phantoms 
of future bliss. I need not say from 
whom it came. 


Beloved ! (it ran) Darling! you need 
not pain yourself to tell me anything. I 
know all; and I know, too (do not ask 
me how), your noble determination to 
drink the wholesome cup of poverty to 
the very dregs. 

Oh that I were with you! Oh that I 
could give you my fortune! but that is not 
yet, alas! in my own power. No! ra- 
ther would I share that poverty with you, 
and strengthen you in your purpose. 
And yet, I cannot bear the thought of 
you, lonely—perhaps miserable. But, 
courage! though you have lost all, you 
have found me; and now you are knit- 
ting me to you for ever—justifying my 
own love to me by your nobleness: and 
am I not worth all the world to you? I 
dare say this to you—you will not think 
me conceited, Can we misunderstand 
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each other’s hearts? And all this while 
you are alone! Oh! I have mourned for 
you! Since I heard of your misfortune 
I have not tasted pleasure. The light of 
heaven has been black to me, and | have 
lived only upon love. I will not taste 
comfort while you are wretched. Would 
that I could be poor like you! Every 
night upon the bare floor I lie down to 
sleep, and fancy you in your little cham- 
ber, and nestle to you, and cover that 
dear face with kisses. Strange! that I 
should dare to speak thus to you, whom 
a few months ago I had never heard of. 
Wonderful simplicity of love! How all 
that is prudish and artificial flees before 
it! I seem to have begun a new life. If 
I could play now, it would be only with 
little children. Farewell, be great—a 
glorious future is before you, and me in 
you ! 


Lancelot’s answer must remain un- 
told; perhaps the veil has heen al- 
ready too fur lifted which hides the 
sanctuary of such love. But, alas! 
to his letter no second had been re- 
turned; and he felt—though he 
dared not confess it to himself—a 
gloomy presentiment ofevil flit across 
him, as he thought of his fallen for- 
tunes, and the altered light in which 
his suit would be regarded by Arge- 
mone’s parents. Once he blamed 
himself bitterly for not having gone 
to Mr. Lavington the moment he 
discovered Argemone’s affection, and 
insuring—as he then might have 
done—his consent. But again he 
felt that no sloth had kept him back, 
but adoring reverence for his God- 
given treasure, and humble astonish- 
ment at his own happiness; and he 
fied from the thought into renewed 
examination into the state of the 
masses, the effect of which was only 
to deepen his own determination to 
share their lot. Long daily rambles 
with his cousin Luke, among the 
lowest courts and alleys of London, 
almost maddened him at the sight of 
those abysses of crime, misery, and 
heathendom, in which clergymen and 
city missionaries, Romish nuns and 
Protestant district visitors, shewed, 
for all their noble self-devotion, like 
specks of light, in vain struggling 
here and there to light up the black- 
ness of the pit; as if a group of 
beavers should spend their lives in 
damming up Niagara. 

And these long walks knit the 
hearts of the young men together 
more closely than ever. In spite of 
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Luke’s inferior intellect—in spite of 


that moral weakness of his, which 
had led him from 
his fathers, by making him so un- 
able to look at — fairly and cou- 
rageously, that things were true or 
false in “his eyes, ee as they were 
‘agreeable’ or ‘painful’ to his own 
prejudices; still his pious resigna- 
tion and cheerfulness communicated 
a healing calm to Lancelot, and 
made him suspect that there was an 
universal reality in Christianity, 
above all sectarian differences of 
written creed; a life-giving stream, 
which not even fals ha ood and super- 
stition could utterly defile. 

‘Look at us th ” he whispe 

» Luke one day, as } they were as- 
sisting a city missionary to make the 
bed of a aie sweep. ‘A 
olieadb a 


Protestant, and you 
would say, an infidel. Yet you sec 
A man’s a ma 


iree, ed 


and why not a ‘istian a Christ- 
ian? Your words can tell me no 
more of your real Lena s belief than 
my words can tell you of mine.’ 

‘Luke shook his head sadly ; but 
Lancelot recurred to the subject on 
their way home. 

* You see,’ he said, ‘ our differences 
of opinion do not injure our 
tion. Our hearts are set the same 
way, why should we not labour at 
some common object? Bread must 
be got—why not get it together, 
and “strengthen each other’s hands ? 
Your purity and delicacy would be 
of invaluable use to poor fierce me.’ 

* Say rather, your strong intellect, 
and stores of information, to poor 
weak me. Why should we not turn 
artists together? We have often 
talked of a painter’s calling as the 
noblest of all, except the priesthood, 
and for that I am as little fitted, 
alas! as yourself.’ 

‘It is not the road in which to find 
a fortune; but still, the very sign- 
painters live somehow, I suppose. 
We will go this very afternoon to 
Claude Mellot and enlist. I sold the 
last of my treasured MSS. to a fifth- 
rate magazine this morning, for what 
it would fetch. It has been like 
eating one’s own children—but, at 
least, they have fed me. So now 
‘to fresh fields and pastures new.’ 

When they reached the banker's 
a letter was put into Lancelot’s 


a tH; . 
auec- 


the religion of 
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It bore the Whitford post- 
mark and Mrs. Lavington’s hand- 
writing. He tore it open; it con- 
tained a letter from Argemone, whic 
it is needless to say he read aie 
her mother’s :— 

My beloved! my husband !—Yes— 
though you may fancy me fickle and 
proud—I will call you so to the t 
for, were I fickle, I could have 
myself the agony of writing this ; 


, oh! how that darling 


hand. 


<i out of me! IT ha 
r’s feet with bitter 


crushe 
at my moth 
in entreaties, and been refi 
’ I have obeyed her after 
1ust write to each other no more. 
last letter explain the 
lence hich has been driving 
vuld sus 


must 


ssion we may win 
ae calmly I write ! 
ui that is calm. As fe 


Tennyson’s Fatima, and th 
: : 
i 


heart, rea 

know how I fee 

love you; madly, the worl 
seem to understand now how won 

died of ve. Ay, that, indeed, wo 

then my spiri 

and hover 

veloved! and let me _ he 

you through your deeds. A 

my heart which should not be, althoug 

it is, a sad one, tel 


soon— soon. 


towards you! 
lwould s 


woulda 


over it for e' 
feeling 
ls me that we shall m« 


Stupified and sickened, Lancelot 
turned carelessly to Mrs. Lavington’s 
cover, whose blameless respectability 
thus uttered itself:— 

I cannot deceive you or myself by say- 
ing I regret that ‘providential 
should have been permitted to 
break off a connexion which I always fe 
to be most unsuitable ; and I rejoice that 
the intercourse my dear child has had 
with you has not so far undermined her 
prince iple s as to prevent her yielding the 
most filial obedience to my wishes on the 
point of her future correspondence with 
you. Hoping that all that has occurred 
will be truly blessed to you, and lead your 
thoughts to another world, and to a true 
concern for the safety of your immortal 
soul, 


cure um- 


stances 


I remain, yours truly, 
C. LAVINGTON. 
Another world!’ said Lancelot to 
himself. ‘ It ismost merciful of you, 
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certainly, my dear madam, to put 
one in mind of the existence of an- 
other world, while such as you have 
their own way in this one; and, 
thrusting the latter epistle into the 
fire, he tried to collect his thc oughts. 

What had he lost? The oftener 
he asked himself, the less he found 
to unman him. Argemone’s letters 
were so new a want, that the craving 
for them was not yet established. 
His intense imagination, resting on 
the delicious certainty of her faith, 
seemed ready to fill the silence with 
bright hopes and noble purposes. 
She herself had said that he would 
see her soon. But yet — but yet — 
why did that allusion to death strike 
chilly through him? ‘They were 
but words,—a melancholy fancy, 
such as women love at times to play 
with. He would toss it from him. 
At least here was another reason for 
bestirring himself at once to win 
fame in the noble profession he had 
chosen. And yet his brain reeled 
as he went up stairs to his uncle’s 
pris ate room. 

There, however, he found a person 
closeted with the banker, whose re- 
markable appearance drove every 
thing else out of hismind. He wasa 
huge, shaggy, toil-worn man, the deep 
melancholy earnestness of whose rug- 
ged features reminded him almost 
ludicrously of one of Landseer’sblood- 
hounds. But withal there was a 
tenderness,— a genial, though covert 
humour, playing about his massive 
features, which awakened in Lance- 
lot at first sight a fantastic longing 
to open his whole heart to him. He 
was dressed like a foreigner, but 
spoke English with perfect fluency. 
The banker sat listening, quite ¢fest- 
fallen, beneath his intense and me- 
lancholy gaze, in which, nevertheless, 
there twinkled some rays of kindly 
sympathy. 

‘It was all those foreign railways,’ 
said Mr. Smith, pensiv ely. 

‘And it serves you quite right,’ 
answered the stranger. ‘ Did not I 


warn you of the folly and sin of 


sinking capital in foreign countries 
while “English land was crying out 
for tillage, and English poor for 
employ ment ?? 

‘My dear friend,’ (in a depreca- 
tory tone,) ‘it was the best possible 
investment I could make.’ 

‘And pray, who told you that 
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you were sent into the world to make 
Investments 7’ 

* But 

‘But me no buts, or I won't stir 
a finger towards helping } you. What 
are you going to do with ‘this money 
if I procure it for you ? 

‘Work till I can pay back that 
poor fellow’s fortune, said the 
banker, earnestly pointing to Lance- 
lot. ‘ And if I could clear my con- 
science of that, I would not care if 
I starved myself, hardly if my own 
children did.’ 

‘Spoken like a man!’ answered 
the stranger; ‘ work for that, and I'll 
help you. Be a new man, once and 
for all, my friend. Don’t even 
make this younker yoar first object. 
Say to yourself, not ‘ i will invest 
this money where it shall pay me 
most, but I will invest it where it 
shall give most employment to 
English hands, and produce most 
manufactures for English bodies. 
In short, seek first the kingdom of 
God and His justice with this money 
of yours, and see if all other things, 
profits and such like included, are 
not added unto you.’ 

‘And you are certain you can ob- 
tain the money 

‘My good ‘rien, the Begum of 
the Cannibal Islands, has more than 
she knows what to do with ; and she 
owes me a good turn you know.’ 

‘ What are you jesting about now! 

‘Why the new king of the Canni- 
bal Islands, just like your European 
ones, ran away, and ‘would neither 
govern himself nor let any one else 
govern; so one morning his minis- 
ters, getting impatient, ate him, and 
then asked my advice. I recom- 
mended them to put his mother on 
the throne, who, being old and 
tough, would run less danger; and 
since then every thing has gone on 
as smoothly as any where else.’ 

‘Are you mad?’ thought Lance- 
lot to himself, as he stared at the 
speaker's s matter-of-fact face. 

‘No, I am not mad, my young 
friend,’ quoth he, facing right round 
upon him, as if he had divined his 
thoughts. 

‘I—I beg your pardon, I did not 
speak,’ stammered Lancelot, abash- 
ed at a pair of eyes which could have 
looked down the boldest mesmerist 
in three seconds. 

‘I am perfectly well aware that 
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must have some 
I've heard a good 
deal about you. You wrote those 
articles in the Review about 
George Sand, did you not?’ 

‘T did.’ 

‘Well, there was a great deal 
noble feeling in them, and a great 
een of abominable nonsense. You 

eem to be very anxious to reform 
society ? ; 

‘Tam, 

‘Don’t you think you had better 
begin by one yourself ?’ 

‘Really, s ir,” answered Lance 
‘I am too ola for that worn-out 
quibble. The root of all my 
has been selfishness and sloth. Am 
I to cure them by re still 
more selfish and slothful ? What part 
of myself can I reform except my 
actions? and the very sin of my 
actions has been, as I take it, that 
I've been doing nothing to reform 
others; never fighting against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, as 
your prayer-book has it.’ 

My prayer-book?’ asked the 
stranger, with a quaint smile 

‘U pon my word, Lancelot,’ inter- 
posed the banker, with a frighten- 
ed look, ‘you must not get into an 
argument: you must be more re- 
spectful: you don't know to whom 
you are speaking.’ 

‘And I don’t much 
swered he; ‘ Life 


you did not. I 
talk with you: 


7 
ot 
e1ou, 


sins 


care,’ an- 
is realiy too erim 
earnest in these days to stand on 
ceremony. Lam sick of blind leaders 
of the blind, of respectable preachers 
to the respectable, who draw! out 
second-hand trivialities which they 
neither practise nor wish t 

tised. I’ve had enough all my life 
of Scribes and Pharisees in white 
cravats, laying on man heavy bur- 
dens, aud grievous to be borne, and 
then not touching them themselves 
with one of their F 

‘Silence, sir!’ roared the 
while the stranger threw 
into a chair and burst into a storm 
of laughter. 

‘Upon my word, friend Mam- 
mon, here’s another of Hans Ander- 
sen’s ugly ducks.’ 

‘I really do not mean to be rude,’ 
said Lancelot, recollecting himself, 
‘but I am_ nearly 
your heart is in the right place pe 
will understand me; if not, the ‘less 
we talk to each other the better.’ 
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»see prac- 


fingers 
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desperate. If 
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‘Most true,’ answered thestranger 
‘and I do understand you; and if, 
as [ hope, we sce more of each other 
henceforth, we will see if we cannot 
solve one or two of these problems 
between us.’ 

At this moment Lancelot was 
summoned down stairs, and found, 
to his great pleasure, Tregarva wait- 
ing for him. ‘That worthy person- 
age bowed to Lancelot reverently 
and distantly. 

‘I am quite ashamed to intrude 
myself upon you, sir, but I — 
not rest without coming to ask whe- 
oe you have had any news. He 
broke down at this point in the sen- 
tence, but Lancelot understood him. 

have no news.’ he said. ‘ But 
what do you mean by standing off 
in that way, as if we were not old 
and izst fricnds ? Remember, Iam as 
poor as you are now ; you may look 
me in the face and call me your 
equi il, if you will, ov your inferior, | 

ll not deny it.’ 

‘ Pardon me, sir,’ answered Tre- 
gar ‘but I never felt what a real 
substantial thing rank is, as I have 
since this sad misfortune of yours.’ 

‘And I have never till now found 
out its worthlessness.’ 

‘Youre wrong, sir, 
wrong; look at the difference be- 
tween yourself and me. W hen 
you’ve lost all you have, and seven 
times more, you're still a gentleman. 
No man can take that from 
You may look the proudest duchess 
in the land in the face, and claim 
her as your equal, while J, sir,—I 
don’t mean though to talk of 
self—but suppose that you had lov ed 
a pious and a beautiful lady, and 
among all your — of her, and 
your awe of her, had felt that you 
were worthy of her, that you could 
become her comforter, and her pride, 
and her joy; if it wasn’t for that 
accursed guif that men had put be- 
tween you, that you were no gentle- 
man; that you didn’t know how to 
walk and how to pronounce, and 
when to speak and when to be 
silent ; not even how to handle your 
own knife and fork without cisgust- 
ing her; or how to keep your own 
body clean and sweet Ah, sir, I 
see it now as I never did before, 
what a wall all these little defects 
build up aan a poor man ; how he 
longs and struggles to shew himself 


you are 


you. 


iny- 
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ashe isat heart and cannot, till he feels 
sometimes as if he was enchanted, pent 
up, like folks in fairy tales, in the 
body of some dumb beast. But, sir,’ he 
went on, with a concentrated bitter- 
ness which Lancelot had never seen 
in him before, ‘just because this 
guif which rank makes is such a 
deep one, therefore it looks to me all 
the more devilish: not that I want 
to pull down any man to my level, 
I despise my own level too much; 
I want to rise, I ay those like me 
to rise with me. Let the rich be as 
rich as they will. I, and those like 
me, covet not money but manners. 
Why should not the workman be « 
gentleman and a workman still ? 
Why are they to be shut out from 
all that is beautiful, and delicate, and 

vinning, and stately 7 

‘Now, perhaps,’ said Lancelot, 
‘you begin to understand what I 
was driving at on that night of the 
revel ? 

‘It has come home to me lately, 
sir, bitterly enough. If you knew 
what had gone on in me this last 
fortnight, you would know that I had 
cause to curse the state of things 
which brings a man up a savage 
against his wiil, and cuts him off, as 
if he were an ape or a monster, 
trom those for whom the same Lord 
died, and on whom the same Spirit 
rests. Is that God’s will, sir? No, 
it is the devil’s will. ‘* Those whom 
God hath joined let no man put 
asunder. 

Lancelot coloured, for he remem- 
bered with how much less reason he 
had been lately invoking in his own 
cause those very words. Te was at 
a loss for an answer; but seeing, to 
his relief, that Tregarva had re- 
turned to his usual impassive calm, 
he forced him to sit down, and began 
questioning him as to his own pros- 
pects and employment. 

About them ‘Tregarva seemed 
hopeful enough. He had found out 
a Wesleyan minister in town who 
knew him, and had, by his means, 
after assisting for a week or two in 
the London City Mission, got some 
similar appointment in a large ma- 
nufacturing town. 
things he spoke more sadly than 
ever. ‘ The rich cannot guess, sir, 
how high ill-feeling is rising in these 
days. It’s not only those who are 
outwardly poorest who long for 
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change; the middling people, sir, 
the small town shopkeepers espe- 
cially, are nearly past all patienc 
One of the City Mission assured 
me that he has been watching them 
these several years past, and that 
nothing could beat their fortitude 
and industry, and their determina- 
tion to stand peaceably by law and 
order; but yet, this last year or two, 
things are growing too bad to bear. 
Do what they will, they cannot get 
their bread ; and when a man cannot 
get that, sir ; 

Just then Luke came in, hat in 
hand, and Tregarva took his leave. 

As Lancelot opened the door for 
him he lingered on the steps and 
grasping his band said, in an earnest, 
low voice,— 

‘God be with you, sir. Be you 
sure that He has mighty things in 
store for you, or He w ouldn’t have 
brought you so low in the days of 
your youth.’ 

And so, as John Bunyan would 
say, he went on his way, and they 
saw him no more. 

Lancelot had neglected to write 
down his address, and soon forgot 
it. And ere he could get any tid- 
ings of him from those most worthy 
friends of his, the London C ity Mis- 
sion, things had happened which 
But I must not outrun the order of 
time. 

After all, this visit came to Lan- 
eelot timely. It had roused him 
to hope, and turned off his feelings 
from the startling news he had just 
heard. He stepped along arm in 
arm with Luke, cheerful, and fate- 
defiant, and as he thought of Tre- 
garva’s complaints,— 

‘The beautiful? he said to him- 
self, ‘they shall have it! At least 
they shall be awakened to feel their 
need of it, their right to it. What 
a high destiny, to be the artist of 
the people !—to devote one’s powers 
of painting, not to mimicking obso- 
lete legends, Pagan or Popish, but 
to representing to the working men 
of England the triumphs of the Past 
and the yet greater triumphs of the 
Future!’ 

He then questioned Luke as to 
the strange visitant whom they had 
-” left at his uncle's. 

Luke knew very. little of him, 
except that he and the banker had 
met many years before in India, and 
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had bound themselves to each other 
by mutual services; that he only 
came to England unexpectedly, and 
at long intervals, spending his life, 

as far as could be discovered, in 
roaming up and down the world in 
an endless varicty of disguises; that, 
though personally poor, he seemed 
to have, when he required it, an un- 
limited command of money; and that 
he had several times, when in India, 
largely the banker, who 
looked on him as of or wis- 
don ° 
= And Ww ha 


6 Stra) 
tral 


assisted 
acular 


ize 
when asked eithe 
is native cour try, an 
Seana camani. whie! 
on himself, he 


1 
a 
ratner, 


rambles 
rruclist jokes, « 
said nothin 
curiosity was inte 
this strange story. 

As the two young men l] 
together down to Waterloo Bridge, 
Luke began to speak to Lancelot 
about his father. 

* Nothing,’ he said, ‘shews me the 
privilege of confession more strongly 
his pres He talks 

his ruin as ‘ God’s judgment on 
his sins, and applies himself with 
tenfold earnestness to his religious 
duties, such as he conceives them to 
be; but he seems to be utterly un- 
conscious where he has gone wrong, 
with regard to what he should re- 
pent and amend. In our holy church 
he would have been compelled to 
discriminate his faults by methodic 
self-examination, and lay them one 
by one before his priest for advice 
and pardon, and so start a new and 
free man once more.’ 

*Do you think,’ asked Lancelot, 
with a smile, ‘ that he who will not 
confess his faults either to God or to 
himself, would confess it to man? 
And would his priest honestly tell 
him what he really wants to know? 
which sin of his has called down this 
so-called judgment? It would be 
imputed, I suppose, to some vague 
generality, to inattention to religi- 
ous duties, to idolatry of the world, 
or so forth. But a Romish priest 
would be the last person, I should 
think, who could tell him fairly, in 
the present case, the cause of his 
affliction; and I question whether he 


ent distress. 
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would give a patient hearing to any 
one who told it him.’ 
‘Iiow so? ‘Though, indeed, I 
have remarked that people are per- 
fectly willing to be told they are 
minareble sinners, and to confess 
themselves such, in a general way, 
but if the preacher once begins to 
ity, to fix on any particular act 
, he is aceused of personalit 
id uncharitableness; hi aman 
ady to confess guilty to any sin 
the with which he 
But, surely, this is 


[am ur ring ag ainst you 


very one 
“larges them. 


just what 


» + 


irotestant 


s—jus st what the ( atholic 
use of confession ol} 

‘ Attempts to do 
answered 


viates. 
so, you mean!’ 
Lancelot. But what if 
reaches formally that 
remains in our religic mn 
ring superstition? ‘That 
nts of God, as you call 
judgments at all in 


use of the word, but capri 


are not 


icts of punishment on the part 
ven, which I have no more re- 
ference to the fault which ae -ovokes 
them, than if you cut off a man’s 
finger because he made a bad use of 
his tongue.’ 

‘But do not Protestants them- 


selves confess that our sins provoke 
( 


yf He 


od’s anger r 

‘Your common creed, when it 
ulks ris ghtly of God as one ‘ who has 
ought to make you speak 
more reverently of the possibility of 
any act of ours disturbing the ever- 
asting equanimity of the absolute 
Love. Why will men so often im- 
pute to God the miseries which they 
bring upon themselves ?” 

‘Because, 1 suppose, their pride 

nakes them more willi: ng to confess 
le es sinners than fools.’ 

‘Right, my friend; they will not 
remember that it is of ‘their plea- 
sant vices that God makes whips to 
scourge them.’ Oh, I at least have 
felt the deep wisdom of that saying 
of Wilhelm Meister’s harper, that 
it is 


+< 
l 


no passi 1S, 


Voices from the depth of Nature borne 
Which woe upon the guilty head pro- 
claim. 

Of Nature— of those eternal laws of 
hers which we daily break. Yes! it 
is not because God’s temper changes, 
but because God’s universe is un- 
changeable, that such as I, such as 
your poor father, having sown the 
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wind must reap the whirlwind. I 
have fed my self-esteem with luxuries 
and not with virtue, and, losing 
them, have nothing left. He has sold 
himself to a system which is its own 
punishment. And yet the last place 
8 1 which he will look for the cause 
{his misery is in that very money- 
mongering to which he now clings 
as frantically as ever. But so it is 
throughout the world. Only look 
down over that bridge-parapet, at 
that huge black-mouthed sewer, vo- 
ts pestilential riches across 

There it runs, and will 

, hurrying to the sea vast stores 
wealth, elaborated by Nature's 
chemistry into the ready materials of 
food ; which proclaim, too, by their 
own foul smeil, God’s will that they 
should be buried out of sight in the 
fruitful, all-regenerating grave of 
earth: there it runs turning them 
all into the seeds of pestilence, filth, 
and drunkenness. And then, when 
t obeys the laws which we despise, 
ind the pestilence is come at last, 
men will pray against it, and con- 
fess it be ‘a judgment for their 
sins; but if you ask what sin, peo- 
ple ‘will tell you that it is pre- 


sumptuous to pry into God's secret 
counsels, unless, perhaps, some fana- 
tic should inform you that the cho- 
lera has been drawn down on the 


poor by the endowment of May- 
nooth by the rich, 

‘It is most fearful, indeed, to think 
that these diseases should be confined 
to the poor—that a man should be 
exposed to cholera, typhus, and 
host of attendant diseases, simply be- 
cause he is born into the world an 
artizan ; while the rich, by the mere 
fact of money, are exempt from such 
curses, except when they come in 
contact with those whom they call 
on Sunday ‘their brethren,’ and on 
week -days ‘ the masses.’ 

‘Thank Heaven that you do sce 
that, —that in a country calling it- 
self civilised and Christian, pestilence 
should be the peculiar heritage of 
the poor! It is past all comment.’ 

‘And yet are not these pestilences 
a judgment, even on them, for their 
dirt and profligacy ? 

‘And how should they be clean 
without water? And how can you 
wonder if their appetites, sickened 
with filth and self-disgust, crave after 
the gin-shop for temporary strength, 
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and then for temporary forgetful- 
ness? Every London doctor ‘knows 
that I speak the truth; would that 
every London preacher would tell 
that truth from his pulpit!’ 

‘Then would you too say, that 
God punishes one class for the sins 
of another ?” 

‘Some would say,’ 
celot, half aside, ‘ 
punishing them for not demanding 
their right to live like human be- 
ings, to all those social circumstances 
which shall not make their children’s 
life one long disease. But are not 
these pe stile ices a judgment on the 

sense of the 


| tr nest 
broad, 


answered Lan- 
that He may be 


h, too, in the 
word? Are they not the 
unmistake al to Gc yd’s opinion 
fa state of society which confesses 
its economic relations to beso utterly 
rotten and confused that it actually 

nnot afford to save yearly millions 
aisha worth of the materials of 
food, not to mention thousands of 
human I every man 


1 
Lule Se 


lives? Is not 
who allows such things hastening 
the ruin of the society in which he 
lives, by helping to foster the indig- 
nation and fury ofits victims ? Look 
at that group of stunted, haggard ar- 
tizans, who are passing us. What if 
one day they should call to account 
the landlords whose covetousness 
and ignorance make their dwellings 
hells on earth ?’ 

By this time they had reached 
the artist’s house, and were ushered 
up Stairs to the door of his studio, at 
which they knocked, and were an- 
swered by a loud ‘Come in.’ Lan- 
celot heard a rustle as he entered, 
and caught sight of a most charming 
little white foot retreating hastily 
through the folding-doors into the 
inner room. 

The artist, who was seated at his 
easel, held up his brush as a signal 
of silence, and did not even raise his 
eyes till he had finished the touches 
on which he was engaged. 

‘And now, gentlemen—what do I 

see ?—the last two men I should 
have expected! Ithought you were 
both far down in the country. And 
what brings you to me with such 
serious and business-like looks ?” 

‘ We are two penniless youths 

‘What ?” 

‘Ruined to our last shilling, and 
we want to turn artists.’ 


‘Oh, ye gracious powers! Come 
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to my arms, brothers at last with me 
in the holy order of those who must 
work or starve. Long have I wept 
in secret over the pernicious fulness 
of your purses!’ 

‘Dry your tears then now,’ said 
Luke, ‘for we neither have ten 
pounds in the world, nor intend to 
have till we can earn them.’ 

* Artists!’ ranon Mellot; ‘ah! you 
shall be artists, indeed! Lancelot 
shall stay with me and become the 
English Michael Angelo, while Luke 
shall go to Rome, and make such in- 
terest with his patron saint that he 
shall utterly eclipse Overbeck, and 
throw Schadow for into the 
shade.’ 

‘We fine you a supper,’ said 
Luke, ‘ for that execrable attempt at 
a pun.’ 

* Aoreed! Here, Sabina, send to 
Covent Garden for huge 
and get out the best bottle of Bur- 
gundy. We will pass an evening 
worthy of Horace, and with garlands 
and libations honour the 
painting.’ 

‘Luxurious dog? said Lancelot, 
‘with all your cant about pov sor 

As he spoke ee folding doors 
opened, and an exquisite littie bru- 
nette danced in from the inner room, 
in which, by the bye, had been going 
on all the while a suspicious rustling, 
as of garments hastily arranged. She 
was dressed gracefully in a loose 
French morning gown, down which 
Lancelot’s eye glanced towards the 
little foot, which, however, was now 
hidden in a tiny velvet slipper. 
artist’s wife was a rc al beauty, 
without a single pert fect { 2, eX 
cept a most delicious ‘little mouth, 
a skin like velvet, and clear brown 
eyes, from which beamed earnest 
simplicity and arch good liumour 

t 


ever 


nusegays, 


} 1 


She darted forward to her husband's 
an while her rippiing brown 
hair, fi fantastically arranged, 
about her neck, and se 
hands cong vapeltpa il 


iluttered 
izing all their 

1 both of hers, 
broke out in an acceut prettily tinged 
with French,— 

‘Charming! delightful! And so 
you are re: lly going to turn paint- 
ers! And I have longed so to be 
introduced to you! Claude has been 
raving about you both these two 
years ; you already seem to me the 
oldest friends in the world. And so 
you must go to Rome, Mr. Luke? 
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But we shall keep you, Mr. Lance- 
lot, at least; positively you must 
come and live with us—we shall be 
the happiest trio in London. I will 
make you so comfortable: you must 
let me cater for you, cook for you! 

‘And be my study sometimes ?’ 
sai id Lancelot, smiling. 

‘ Ah,’ she said blushing, and shak- 
ing her pretty little fist at Claude, 
‘ the at madeap! how he has betrayed 
me! When he is at his easel, he is 
so in the seventh heaven that he sees 
nothing, thinks of nothing, but his 
own dreams.’ 

At this moment 
sounded on the stairs, 
ed, and there entered, 
astonishment, the 


a heavy step 
the door open- 
Lancelot’s 
stranger who had 


just puzzled him so much at his 


uncle’s. 

Claude rose re verentially and came 
forward, but Sabina was beforehand 
with him, and running up to her 
visitor, kissed his hand again and 
again, almost kneeling to him. 

‘The prophet! the dear master!’ 
she cried; ‘what a delightful sur- 
prise! we had no notion that you 
were in England,’ 


‘Where do you 


dear 

‘From going to and fro in th 
earth, and trom walking up and down 
in it,’ ans wered he, smiling, and lay- 
ing his finger on his lips, ‘ my dear 
pupils. And you are beth well and 
happy ? 

‘ Perfect ly, and doubly delighted 
at your presence to- day, for you 
advice will come in a providential 
moment for my two friends here.’ 

‘Ah! gentlemen, said the strang 
prophet, ‘ well met once cea So 
you are going to turn painters Yi 

He bent a severe and searching 
look on Luke. 

‘You have a painter's face, young 
man,’ he said; ‘go on and 
What branch of art do y: 
study ?’ 

‘Religious art, from ancient Italian 
painters. 

‘ Ancient ? it is not four 
years since i erugino died. 

I should suppose,” 
lot, ‘intend to 
classic art ?’ 

* You have divined rightly. I wis! 
in the study of the antique, to arrive 

at the primeval laws of unfallen hu- 
man beauty.’ 


come from, my 


asked Claude 
} 


, 
master f 


prosp 
yu intend t 


hundred 
And you, 

turning to Lance- 
devote yourself to 
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‘ ‘Were Phidias and Praxiteles, 
then, so primeval? the world had 
lasted many a thousand years before 
their turn came. If you intend to 
begin at the beginning, why not go 
back at once to the Garden of Eden, 
and there study the true antique ?’ 

‘If there were but any relics of it, 
said Lancelot, puzzled, and laughing. 

‘You would find it very near you, 
young man, if you had but eyes to 
see it.’ 

Claude Mellot laughed significantly, 
and Sabina clapped her little hands. 

‘Yet till you take him with you, 
master, and shew it to him, he must 
needs be content with the Royal 
Academy and the Elgin marbles.’ 

‘But to what branch of painting, 
pray, said the master to Lancelot, 
‘will you apply your knowledge of 
the antique? © Will you, like this 
foolish fellow here’ (with a kindly 


glance at Claude), ‘fritter yourself 


away on Nymphs and Venuses, in 
which neither he nor any one else 
believe ?’ 

‘Historic art, as the highest,’ 
swered Lancelot, ‘is my ambition.’ 

‘It is well to aim at the highest, 
but only when it is possible for us. 
And how can such a school exist in 
England now? You English must 
learn to understand your own his- 
tory before you paint it. Rather 
follow in the steps of your Landseers, 
and Stanfields, and Creswicks, and 
add your contribution to the present 
noble school of naturalist painters. 
That is the niche in the temple which 
God has set you English to fill up just 
now. ‘These men’s patient, reverent 
faith in Nature as they see her, their 
knowledge that the ideal is neither 
to be invented nor abstracted, but 
found and left where God has put 
it, and where alone it can be repre- 
sented in actual and individual phe- 
nomena ;—in these lies an honest de- 
velopement of the true idea of Pro- 
testantism, which is paving the way 
to the mesothetic art of the future.’ 

‘Glorious!’ said Sabina: ‘not a 
single word that we poor creatures 
can understand !’ 

Luke, who understood no more of 
this mysterious harangue than Sa- 
bina, or, indeed, Lancelot, and als> 
liked it less, made some excuse to 
retire, saying that he would return 
in the course of the afternoon. 

But our hero, who always took a 
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virtuous delight in hearing what he 
could not comprehend, went on to 
question the orator. 

* What, then, is the true idea of 
Protestantism ?’ said he. 

‘ The universal symbolism and dig- 
nity of matter, whether in man or 
nature.’ 

‘But the Puritans ?’ 

‘Were inconsistent with them- 
selves and with Protestantism, and, 
therefore, God would not allow then 
to succeed. Yet their repudiation 
of all art was better than the Judas- 
kiss which Romanism bestows on it, 
in the meagre eclecticism of the an- 
cient religious schools, and of your 
modern Overbecks and Pugins. But 
you, young sir, were meant for better 
things than art. Many young ge- 
niuses have an early hankering, as 
Goethe had, to turn painters. It 
seems the shortest and easiest me- 
thod of embodying their concep- 
tions in visible ‘form ; but they get 
wiser afterwards, when they find in 
themselves thoughts that cannot be 
laid upon the canvass. Come with 
me, I like striking while the iron is 
hot; walk with me towards my 
lodgings, and we will discuss this 
weighty matter.’ 

And with a gay farewell to the 
adoring little Sabina he passed an 
iron arm through Lancelot’s, and 
marched him down into the street. 

Lancelot was — and almost 
nettled at the sudden influence which 
he found this quaint personage was 
exerting over him. But he had, of 
late, tasted the high delight of feeling 
himself under the guidance of a su- 
perior mind, and longed to enjoy it 
once more. Perhaps they were remi- 
niscences of this kind which stirred 
in him the strange fancy of a con- 
nexion, almost of a likeness, between 
his new acquaintance and Argemone. 
He asked, humbly enough, w vhy Art 
was to be a forbidden path to him ? 

* Because you are an Englishman, 
and a man of uncommon talent, un- 
less your physiognomy belies you; 
and one, too, for whom God has 
strange things in store, or He would 
not have so suddenly and strangely 
overthrown you.’ 

Lancelot started. He remembered 
that Tregarva had said just the same 
thing to ‘him that very morning, and 
the (to him) strange coincidence sank 
deep into his heart. 
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‘You must be a politician,’ the 
stranger went on. ‘ You are bound 
to it as your birthright. It has been 
England’s privilege hitherto to solve 
all political questions as they arise 
for the rest of the world: it is her 
duty now; here or nowhere must 
the solution be attempted of those 
social problems which are convulsing 
and more all Christendom. 
cannot afford to waste brains 
like yours, while in thousands of 
alleys such as that one op- 
posite us, heathens and sa 
dema nding the rights of citizenship. 
Whether they be right or wrong, is 
what you and such as you have to 
find out at this day.’ 
Silent and thoughtful 
walked on by his side. 
‘What is become of your friend 
‘regarva? I met him this morning 
he parted from you, and had 
with him. I was sorely 
to enlist him, but I think 
three years’ more experience of 
pseudo- Protestant civilisation may 
act as a wholesome discipline. ‘Till 
then I shall busy myself with you.’ 
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Cuap. XIIT.— 
A few mornings afterwards, Lan- 
eelot, as ho glanced his eye over 


the columns of Zhe Times, stopped 
short at the beloved name of Whit- 
ford. ‘To his disgust and disappoint- 
ment, it only occurred in one of 
those miserable cases, now of weekly 
occurrence, of concealing the birth 
of a child. He was turning from 
it, when he saw Bracebridge’s name. 
Another look sufficed to shew him 
that he ought to go at once to the 
colonel, who had returned the day 
before from Norway. 

A few minutes brought him to his 
friend’s lodging, but Zhe Times had 
arrived there “before him. Brace- 
bridge was sitting over his untasted 
breakfast, his face buried in his 
hands. 

‘Do not speak to me,’ he said, 
vithout looking up. ‘ It was right 
of you to come—kind of you ; but it 
is too late.’ 

He started, and looked wildly 
round him, as if listening for some 
sound which he expected, and then 
laid his head down on the table. 
Lancelot turned to go. 

*‘No—do not leave me! 
alone, for God’s sake, not alone!’ 


Not 
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‘In 


what way,’ asked Lancelot, 
‘most strange sir, of whose name, 
much less of whose occupation, I can 
gain no tidings ?’ 

‘Name I have none. And as for 
business—as it is your English fa- 
shion to call new things obstinately 
by old names, careless whether they 
apply or not, you may consider me 
as a recruiting -sergeant, — which 
trade, indeed, ] follow; though lam 
no more like the po] lar red-coated 
ones than your present ‘ glorious 
constitution” is like William the 
Third’s, or Overbeck’s high art like 
Fra Angelico’s. Farewell! When 
vhich will be most 
u want me, I shall 








was past, as Claude 

in a truly Horatian 

was most piq uante, 

rspersed his genial 
cloguence with 

of the pri I het; of 
he ( vuld vive no 


rmation, any more than of the 


lown. The 
earful alteration in Bra 


re was @ 
cebridge. 


His old keen, self-confident look, had 
vanished. He was haggard, life- 
weary, shame-s en, almost abject. 








His liml Ss lool me = l § hrunk and 
powerless, as he rested his head on 
the table before ie an faieunumeean 





incoherently from time to time,— 
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‘My own And I never 
shall have another! No second 
chance for those who—— Qh, 
Mary! Mary! you might have 
Waited —you n light have trusted me! 
And why should you ?—ay, why, 


indeed? And such a pretty baby, 
too !—just like his father !’ 

Lancelot laid his hand kindly on 
his shoulder. 

* My dearest Bracebridge, the evi- 
dence proves that the c \ild was born 
dead.’ 

They lie!’ he 
ing up. 
born!’ 

Lancelot stood horror-struck. 

‘I heard it last night, and the 
night before that, and the night be- 
fore that again, under my pillow, 
shrieking—stifling ; two little squeaks 
like a caught hare; and I tore the 


said, fiercely, start- 
‘It cried twice after it was 
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pillows offit—I did; and once I saw 
it, and it had beautiful black eyes, 

just like its father—just like a little 
miniature that used to lie on my 
mother’s table, when I knelt at her 
knee, before they sent me out ‘ to see 
life,’ and Eton, and the army, and 
Crockford’s, and Newmarket, and 
fine gentlemen, and fine ladies, and 
luxury, and fiattery, brought me to 
this! Oh, father! father! was that 
the only way to make a g: ntleman 
of your son? — There it is again! 

Don't you hear it ?—under the sofa- 


cushions! ‘Tear them off! Curse 
you! Save it!’ 
And, with a fearful oath, the 


wretched man sent Lancelot stagger- 
ing across the room, and madly tore 
up the cushions. 

A long postman’s knock 
door. He suddenly rose 
collected. 

‘The letter! I knew it would 
come. She need not have written it : 
1 know what is in it.’ 

The servant’s step came up the 
stairs. Poor Bracebridge turned to 
Lancelot with something of his old 
stately determination. 

‘I must be alone when I receive 
this letter. Stay here. And, with 
compressed lips and fixed eyes, he 
stalked out at the door, and shut it. 

Lancelot heard him stop; then 
the servant’s footsteps down the 
stairs; then the colonel’s, treading 
slowly and heavily, 
up to the roomabove. He shut that 
door too. A dead silence followed. 
Lancelot stood in fe: arful suspens 
and held his breath to listen. ! 
haps he had fainted? No, for then 
he would have heard a fall. Per 
haps he had fallen on the bed? He 
would go and see. No, he would 
wait a little longer. Perhaps he was 
praying? He had told Lancelot to 
pray once—he dared not interrupt 
himnow. Aslight stir—a noise as of 
an opening box. Thank God, he was, 
at least, alive! Nonsense! Why 
should he not be alive? What 
could happen to him? And yet he 
knew that something was going to 
happen. The silence was ominous— 
unbearable ; the air of the room felt 
heavy and stifling, as if a thunder- 
storm were about to burst. He longed 
to hear the man raging and stamping. 
And yet he could not connect the 
thought of one so gay and full of 
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gallant life with the terrible dread 
that was creeping over him,—with 
the terrible scene which he had just 
witnessed. It must be all a tem- 
porary excitement—a mistake—a hi- 


deous dream, which the next post 
would sweep away. He would go 


and tell him so. No, he could not 
- [lis limbs seemed leaden, his 
et felt rooted to the ground, as in 
aed nightmare. And still the in- 
tolerable silence brooded overhead. 

What broke it? A dull, stifled 
report, as ofa pistol fired against the 
ground ; a heavy fall; and again the 
silence of death. 

He rushed up stairs. A corpse lay 
on its face upon the floor, and from 
among its hair a crimson thread crept 
slowly across the carpet. It was all 
over. He bent over the head; but 





one look was sufticient. He did not 
an it vp 

( th Bae the fatal letter. 

Lancelot “ae w that he had a right 

. + Ts . — lat wm: a] 

» read it. It was scrawled, misspelt 








- there were no tear-blots on 
the papet = 

 — 1 in prison — and where 

l Cruel man! Where were you 

ose rab] weeks, while I was 

coming nearer and nearer to my shame ? 

iurdering d » I in joreign lands. 

you have rdered more than them. 

riow | loved you one How I hate 

\ i But I have my revenge. Your 

, ] 


twice after it was born! 
Lancelot tore the letter into a hun- 
lred pieces, and swallowed them, for 
{ in the house was on the 
So there were terror and confusion, 
id running in and out: but there 
were no wet eyes there but those of 
‘acebridge’s groom, who threw him- 
lf on ae be “ly, and would not stir. 


\nd then there was a coroner's in- 
quest : ar it came out in the evi- 
dence how ‘the deceased had been 


for several days very much de- 
ssed, and had talked of voices and 
pparitions ; whereat the jury—as 
twelve honest, good-natured Christ- 
ians were be und to do—returned a 
verdict of temporary insanity; and 
in a week more the penny-a-liners 
grew tired; and the world, too, who 
never expects anything, not even 
French revolutions, grew tired also of 
repeating, —‘ Dear me! who would 
have expected it ” and having filled 
up the colonel’s place, swaggered on 
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as usual, arm-in-arm with the flesh 
and the devil. 

Bracebridge’s death had, of course, 
a great effect on Lancelot's spirit. 
Not in the way of warning, though 
—such events seldom act in that 
way, on the highest as well as on 
the lowest minds. After all, your 
‘Rakes’ Progresses,’ and ‘ Atheists’ 
Deathbeds,’ do no more good than 
noble George Cruikshank’s ‘ Bottle’ 
will, because ev ery one knows that 
they are the exception, and not the 
rule ; that the Atheist gene rally dies 
with a conscience as comfortably cal- 
lous as a rhinoceros’s hide; and the 
rake, when old age stops his power 
of sinning, becomes generally rather 
more respectable than his neigh- 
bours. The New Testament, by the 
bye, deals very little in appeals ad 
terrorem; and it would be well if 
some, who fancy that they follow it, 
would do the same, and by abstain- 
ing from preaching ‘ hell-tire,’ cease 
from tempting many a poor fellow 
to enlist on the devil’s side the only 
manly feeling he has left—personal 
courage. 

But yet Lancelot was affected. 
And when, on the night of the co- 
lonel’s funeral, he opened, at hazard, 
Argemone’s Bible, and his eyes fell 
on the passage which tells how 
‘one shall be taken and another 
left,’ great honest tears of gratitude 
dropped upon the page; and he fell 
on his knees, and in bitter self-re- 
proach thanked the new-found Up- 
per Powers, who, as he began to 
hope, were leading him not in vain, 
—that he had yet a life before him 
wherein to play the man. 

And now he felt that the last 
link was broken between him and 
all his late frivolous companions. 
All had deserted him in his ruin but 
this one—and he was silent in 
the grave. And now, from the world 
and all its toys and revelry, he was 
parted once and for ever; and he 
stood alone in the desert, like the 
last Arab of a plague-stricken tribe, 
looking over the wreck of ancient 
cities, across barren sands, where far 
rivers gleamed in the distance, that 
seemed to beckon him away into 
other climes, other hopes, other du- 
ties. Old things had passed away— 
when would all things become new ? 

Not yet, Lancelot. Thou hast still 
one selfish hope, one dream of bliss, 
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however impossible, yet still che- 
rished. Thou art a chatted man— 
but for whose sake? For Arge- 
mone’s. Is she to be thy god, then? 

Art thou to live for her, or for the 
sake of One greater than she? All 
thine idols are broken—swiftly the 
desert sands are drifting over them, 
and covering them in. All but one— 
must that, too, be taken from thee ? 

One morning a letter was put into 
Lancelot’s hands, bearing the Whit- 
ford postmark. ‘Tremblingly he tore 
it open. It contained a few passion- 
ate words from Honoria. Argemone 
was dying of typhus-fever, and en- 
treating to see him once again; and 
Honoria had, with some difficulty, 
as she hinted, obtained leave from 
her parents to send for him. His 
last bank-note carried him down to 
Whitford ; and, calm and determined, 
as one who feels that he has nothing 
more to lose on earth, and whose 
‘torment must henceforth become 
his element,’ he entered the Priory 
that evening. 

He hardly spoke or looked at a 
soul ; he felt that he was there on an 
errand which none understood ; that 
he was moving towards Argemone 
through a spiritual world, in which 
he and she were alone; that, in his 
utter poverty and hopelessness, he 
stood above all the luxury, even 
above all the sorrow, around him; 
that she belonged to him, and to him 
alone ; and the broken-hearted beg- 
gar followed the weeping Honoria 
towards his lady’s chamber, with the 
step and bearing of a lord. He was 
wrong; there were pride and fierce- 
ness enough in his heart, mingled 
with that sense of the nothingness of 
rank, money, chance and change, 
yea, death itself, of all but Love ;— 
mingled even with the intense belief 
that his sorrows were but his just 
deserts, which now possessed all his 
soul. And in after years he knew 
that he was wrong, but so he felt at 
the time ; and even then the strength 
was not all of earth which bore him 
manlike through that hour. 

He entered the room; the dark- 
ness, the silence, the cool scent of 
vinegar, struck a shudder through 
him. The squire was sitting by the 
fire, half idiotic and helpless, in his 
arm-chair. Tis face lighted up as 
Lancelot entered, and he tried to 


hold out his palsied hand. Lancelot 
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did not see him. Mrs. Lavington 
moved proudly and primly back from 
the bed, with a face that seemed to 
say through its tears, ‘I at least am 
responsible for nothing that occurs 
from this interview.’ Lancelot did 
not see her either ; he walked straight 
up towards the bed as if he were 
treading on his own ground. His 
heart was between his lips, and yet 
his whole soul felt as dry and hard 
as some burnt-out volcano-crater. 

A faint voice — oh, how faint, how 
changed! — called him from within 
the closed curtains. 

‘He is there! I know it is he! 
Lancelot! my Lancelot!’ 

Silently still he drew aside the 
curtain ; the light fell full upon her 
face. Whatasight! Her beautiful 
hair cut close, a ghastly white hand- 
kerchief round her head, those bright 
eyes sunk and lustreless, those ripe 
lips baked, and black, and drawn; 
her thin hand fingering uneasily the 
eoverlid.—It was too much for him. 
He shuddered, and turned his face 
away. Quick-sighted that love is, 
even to the last! slight as the gesture 
was, she saw it in an instant. 

‘ You are not afraid of infection ?” 
she said, faintly. ‘I was not.’ 

Lancelot laughed aloud, as men 
will at strangest moments, sprung 
towards her with open arms, and 
threw himself on his knees beside 
the bed. With sudden strength she 
rose upright, and clasped him in her 
arms. 

‘Once more!’ she sighed, in a 
whisper to herself. ‘Once more on 
earth!’ And the room, and the 
spectators, and disease itself, faded 
from around them like vain dreams, 
as she nestled closer and closer to 
him, and gazed into his eyes, and 
passed her shrunken hand over his 
cheeks, and toyed with his hair, and 
seemed to drink in magnetic life from 
his embrace. 

No one spoke or stirred. They 
felt that an awful and blessed spirit 
overshadowed the lovers, and were 
hushed, as if in the sanctuary of God. 

Suddenly again she raised her head 
from his bosom, and in a tone, in 
which her old queenliness mingled 
strangely with the saddest tender- 
ness,— 

‘ All of you go away, now; I must 
talk to my husband alone.’ 

They went, leading out the squire, 
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who cast puzzled glances toward the 
pair, and murmured to himself that 
‘she was sure to get well now Smith 
was come: every thing went right 
when he was in the way.’ 

So they were left alone. 

‘I do not look so very ugly, my 
dearling, do I? Not so very ugly? 
though they have cut off all my poor 
hair, and I told them so often not! 
But I kept a lock for you;’ and 
feebly she drew from under the pil- 
low a long auburn tress, and tried 
to wreathe it round his neck, but 
could not, and sunk back. 

Poor fellow! he could bear no 
more. He hid his face in his hands, 
and burst into a long low weeping. 

‘I am very thirsty, darling ; reach 
me No, I will drink no more, 
except from your dear lips.’ 

He lifted up his head, and breathed 
his whole soul upon her lips; his 
tears fell on her closed eyelids. 

‘Weeping? No. You must not 
cry. See how comfortable I am. 
They are all so kind—soft bed, cool 
room, fresh air, sweet drinks, sweet 
scents. Oh, so different from that 
room!’ 

‘What room ?—my own?’ 

‘Listen, and I will tell you. Sit 
down—put your arm under my head 
—So. When Iam on your bosom 
I feel so strong. God! let me last 
to tell him all. It was for that I 
sent for him.’ 

And then, in broken words, she 
told him how she had gone up to 
the fever patient at Ashy, on the 
fatal night on which Lancelot had 
last seen her. Shuddering, she hinted 
at the horrible filth and misery she 
had seen, at the foul scents which 
had sickened her. A madness of 
remorse, she said, had seized her. 
She had gone, in spite of her disgust, 
to several houses which she found 
open. ‘There were worse cottages 
there than even her father’s; some 
tradesman in a neighbouring town 
had been allowed to run up 2 set of 
rack-rent hovels.—Another shudder 
seized her when she spoke of them ; 
and from that point in her story all 
was fitful, broken, like the images of 
a hideous dream. ‘Every instant 
those foul memories were defiling her 
nostrils.’ A horrible loathing had 
taken possession of her, recurring 
from time to time till it ended in 
delirium and fever. ‘A scent-fiend 
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was haunting her 
she said. 
the Lavingtons had truly come upon 
her’—To ‘ perish by the people whom 
they made.’ ‘ Their neglect, cupidity, 
oppression, are avenged on me!’ Why 
not? Have I not wantoned in down 
and perfumes, while they, by whose 
labour my luxuries were bought, were 
pining among scents and sounds,—one 
day of which would have driven me 
mad! And then they wonder why 
men turn Chartists! 
horrible scents again! Save me from 
them! Lancelot—darling! Take me 
to the fresh air! I choke! I am fes- 
tering away! The Nunpool! Take 
all the water, every oe, and wash 
Ashy clean 
fountain in 
to play, and 
foam, for 
away the tvington 
that the little rosy children may 
play round it, and the poor toil-bent 
women may wash—and was! 
drink 
of thirst ! 


night and day, 


rhere: are those 


i—and 

Water! water! Lam dying 

> water, and then she 

n bbled about the Nu in 
pool sweeping ‘ all the houses of A 

into one beautiful pal: wee, and among 

! 


great tows r-cardens, 
school children will si 

merry hymns, an never 
with great pails of water up t 


of Ashy any more. 


‘You will doit ? darling! 
wise, noble-hearted, that you are! 
Why do you look at me? You will 
be rich some day. You will own 
land, for you are worth y to own. it. 
Oh that I could give you Whitford ! 
No! It was mine too long—there- 
fore I die! because L —— Lord Jesus, 
have I not repented of my sin ? 

Then she grew calm once more. 
A soft smile crept over her face, as 
it grew sharper and paler every mo- 
ment. She drew him faintly to her, 
and in a low, musical voice, almost 
chanted,— 

‘Lo! He cometh quickly! You 
will not see Him, but He will be very 
near you, my beloved. Work for 
Him, and be strong! Bless Him 
that you were born into a blessed 
time ! 

‘* He shall judge the people with 
judgment, and the poor with right- 
eousness.’ 


Strong, 
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*¢He shall save the children of 
the needy, and break in pieces th 
oppressor.’ 

** He shall come down like 
on the mown grass: as showers that 
water the earth.’ 

** All kings shall fall down befor 
Him; all nations shall serve Him. 

**}For He shall deliver the needy 
when he crieth; the poc D3 also, an 
him that hath no helper ! 

** Tie shall redeem their lives from 
deceit and violence: and preciot 
shail their blood be in His sight. 

** There shall be an heap of } 
high on the mountain-i ps: 
city shall be green as th e gras 
earth.’ 

Thrice she repe: 
with intense signifi 


rain 


ited the 
cance. 
seemed struggling with so1 
mystery ele »1t watched 
as those of 


' 
an ins pired proph 


DBiessec 


ever; and 
= a 
mica Will 


of David, the : 


ey . ’ 
on O1 wesse, are enue 


sancelot; and I 
the vision witl 
myself, and fot 
a oi it will be ful- 
tilled. will you not bea 
your part in the glorious battl< 
As you help Ilim, even so will He 
help you 

Her voice died away, but not he1 
words. ‘They rang on still in Lan- 
celot’s ears, like Alolian music—say 
rather, like the harmony of the 
spheres. New vistas opened befor 
him, of social 1 perfection, more rich 
and sai than all the Utopi: 
dreams of sages. Old homely words, 
heard at his nurse’s knee, seemed t 
leap up into life and body, to ex- 
plain and make possible his most 
daring hopes of the future. A cen- 
tre of harmony for heaven and 
earth, a name of universal hope, 2 
fountain of universal science, an ex- 
ample of infinite self-sacrifice, re- 
vealed themselves to him, as he sat 
rapt away in his imaginations, eve! 
from that death-bed of his beloved! 
When he turned at last, he saw that 
Argemone lay motionless. For 2 
moment he thought she was dead, 
and frantically sprang to the bell. 
The family rushed in with the phy- 
sician. She gave some faint token 


blood, for 
o, letter 
Beloved ! 
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of life, but none of consciousness. 
The doctor sighed, and said that her 
end was near. Lancelot had known 
that all alone. 

‘I think, sir, you had bett 
the room,’ said Mrs. Lavington ; and 
followed him sn the passage. 

What she was about to ‘say re 
mained uns poken ; for Lancelot seized 
her hand in s pite of ‘her with frantic 
thanks for havine allowed him this 
one intervie and entreaties that 
he might see her again, if but for 
one moment. 

Mrs. Lavington, somewhat 


softly than ] 


er leave 


more 
‘ That the 
been such 


usual, said,— 
result of this visit 
as to make asec 
she had no wish to disturb 
daughter’s mind 
with earthly regrets.’ 

‘ Earthly regrets!’ 
knew what had passed t 
she had known, would 
been one whit soft : 
deed, Argemone’s spirituality 
not in her mother’s langua 
yet the good woman ha 


had not 


her 


Cua 

Let us pass over 
dull, str upified 1 ’ ‘shat 
when Lancelot 
lonely jodging, excitement 
of his feclings hi ied away. It 
is impossil } which 


followed, 
turned to his 


ble to des cribe that 
could not be separated into parts, in 
which there was no foreground, no 
distance, but only one dead, black, 
colourless present. After a time, 
however, he began to find that fan- 
cies, almost ridiculously trivial, ar- 
rested and absorbed his attention; 
even as when our eyes have become 
accustomed to darkness, every light- 
coloured mote shews luminous 
against the void blackness of night. 
So we are tempted to unseemly frivol- 
ity in churches, and at funerals, and 
all most solemn moments; and thus 
Lancelot found his imagination flut- 
tering back, half amused, to every 
smallest circumstance of the last few 
weeks, as objects of mere curiosity, 
and found with astonishment that 
they had lost their power of paining 
him. Just as victims on the rack 


have fallen, it is said, by length of 


torture, into insensibility, and even 
calm repose; so his brain had been 
wrought until all feeling was be- 
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period of 
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daughter’s bedside, day after day; 
but she had never heard her pro- 
nounce the talismanie formula of 
words, necessary in her eyes to en- 
sure salvation ; and so she was almost 
without hope for her. Oh, Bigotry! 
Devil, who turnest God’s love into 
man’s curse! are not human hearts 
hard and blind ee “aia 
wit thout thy cursed | 

‘one moment a ea of unut- 
eand rageconvulsed Lan- 
next instant love con- 
quered ; a the — proud man, 
threw | t 


n 
} 
it i 


himself on his knees at the 
feet of the woman he despised, and 
with wild sobs intreated for one mo- 
ment more—one ve 

At that instant a shriek fro ym Ho- 
noria res wanted from the sic} 
ber. Laneelot knew what it m 
and spra do when shot 
] moment 


throucn 
he was life 


k cham- 
eant, 
is UD, 
the heart.—In a 
himself again. A new 
gun for him—alone. 
‘You will not need to grant my 
prayer, lam,’ he said, calmly: 
* Argemone is dead.’ 


as men 


had be 


mad 


ADOW OF mee 

numbed. He began to think what 
an interesting autobi oneal iy his 
life might make; and the events of 
the last few years began to arrange 
themselves in a most attractive dra- 
matic form. He began even to work 
out a scene or two, and where ‘ mo- 
tives’ seemed wanting, to invent 
them here and there. He sat thus 
for hours silent over his fire, playing 
with his old self, as though it were a 
thing which did not belong to him— 
a suit of clothes which he had put 
off, and which, 


For 


OF THE SU 


o rich to hang by the 
wall, 


that it was tc 


it must be ripped, and then pieced, 
and dizened out afresh asatoy. And 
then again he started away from his 
own thoughts, at finding himself on 
the edge of that very gulf which, as 
Mellot had lately told him, the strange 
prophet denounced as the true hell of 
genius, where art is regarded as an end 
and not a means, and objects are inter- 
esting, not in as far as they form our 
spirits, but in proportion as they can 
be shaped into effective parts of some 
beautiful whole. But whether it was 
a temptation or none, the desire re- 
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curred to him again, and again. He 
even attempted to write, but sickened 
at the sight of the first words. He 
turned to his pencil, and tried to re- 
present with it one scene at least ; 
and, with the horrible calmness of 
some self-torturing ascetic, he sat 
down to sketch a drawing of himself 
and Argemone on her dying day, 
with her head upon his bosom for 
the last time, and then tossed it an- 
grily into the fire, partly because, 
just as in his attempts to write, he 
felt that there was something more 
in all these events than he could 
utter by pen or pencil, than he could 
even understand, principally because 
he could not arrange the attitudes 
gracefully enough. And now, in 
front of the stern realities of sorrow 
and death, he began to see a mean- 
ing in another mysterious saying 
of the prophet, which Mellot was con- 
tinually quoting, that ‘ Art was never 
Art till it was more than Art: that 
the Finite only existed as the body of 
the Infinite; and that the man of 
genius must first know the Infinite, 
unless he wished to become not a 
poet, but a maker of idols.’ Still he 
felt in himself a capability, nay, an 


infinite longing to speak; though 
what he should utter, or how—whe- 
ther as poet, painter, social theorist, 
preacher, he could not yet decide. 
Argemone’s dying words lay on him 


as a divine command to labour. All 
his doubts, his social observations, 
his dreams of the beautiful and the 
blissful, his intense perception of so- 
cial evils, his new-born hope—faith 
it could not yet be called—in a ruler 
and deliverer of the world, all urged 
him on to labour : but at what? He 
felt as if he were the demon in the 
legend, condemned to twine endless 
ropes of sand. The world, outside 
which he now stood for good and evil, 
seemed to him like some frantic 
whirling waltz; some serried, strug- 
ling crowd, which rushed past 

im in aimless confusion, without 
allowing him time or opening to 
take his place among their ranks; 
and as for wings to rise above, and 
to look down upon the uproar, 
where were they? His melancholy 
paralysed him more and more. He 
was too listless even to cater for his 
daily bread by writing his articles 
for the magazines. Why should he ? 
He had nothing to say. Why should 
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he pour out words and empty sound, 
and add one more futility to the 
herd of ‘prophets that had become 
wind, and had no truth in them?’ 
Those who could write without a 
conscience, without an object except 
that of seeing their own fine words, 
and filling their own pockets—let 
them do it, for his part he would 
have none of it. But his purse 
was empty, and so was his sto- 
mach; and as for asking assist- 
ance of his uncle, it was returning 
like the dog to his vomit. So one 
day he settled all bills with his last 
shillings, tied up his remaining clothes 
in a bundle, and stoutly stepped 
forth into the street to find a job— 
to hold a horse, if nothing better 
offered ; when, behold! on the thresh- 
old he met the prophet himself. 

‘ Whither away ?’ said that strange 
personage. 

‘To eat my bread by the labour 
of my hands. So our fathers all 
began.’ 

‘And so their sons must all end. 
Do you want work ?” 

* Yes, if you have any.’ 

‘Follow me, and carry a trunk 
home from a shop to my lodgings.’ 

He strode off, with Lancelot after 
him, entered a mathematical instru- 
ment maker’s shop in the neighbour- 
ing street, and pointed out a heavy 
corded case to Lancelot, who, with 
the assistance of the shopman, got it 
on his shoulders ; and trudging forth 
through the streets after the pro- 
phet, who walked before him silent 
and unregarding, felt himself for the 
first time in his life in the same 
situation as nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine out of every thousand of 
Adam's descendants, and discovered 
somewhat to his satisfaction that when 
he could once rid his mind of its old 
superstition that every one was look- 
ing at him, it mattered very little 
whether the burden carried were a 
deal trunk or a Downing Street 
despatch-box. 

His employer's lodgings were in 
St. Paul's Churchyard. Lancelot 
set the trunk down inside the door. 

* What do you charge ?” 

‘ Sixpence.” 

The prophet looked him steadily 
in the face, gave him the sixpence, 
went in and shut the door. 

Lancelot wandered down the street, 
half amused at the simple test which 
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had just been applied to him, and 
yet sickened with disappointment ; 
for he had cherished a mysterious 
fancy that with this strange being 
all his hopes of future activity were 
bound up. For the first time in his 
life he seemed to stand utterly alone. 
He was at one pole, and the whole 
universe at the other. It was in 
vain to tell himself that his own act 
had placed him there; that he had 
friends to whom he might appeal. 
He would not, he dare not accept 
outward help, even outward friend- 
ship, however hearty and sincere, 
at that crisis of his existence. It 
seemed a desecration of its awfulness 
to find comfort in any thing but the 
highest and the deepest. And the 
glimpse of that which he had at- 
tained seemed to have passed away 
from him again,—seemed to be some- 
thing which, as it had arisen with 
Argemone, was lost with her also,— 
one speck of the far blue sky which 
the rolling clouds had covered in 
again. As he passed under the 
shadow of the huge soot-blackened 
cathedral, and looked at its grim 
spiked railings and closed doors, it 
seemed to him a symbol of the spi- 
ritual world clouded and barred from 
him. He stopped and looked up, 
and tried to think. ‘The rays of the 
setting sun lighted up in clear ra- 
diance the huge cross on the summit. 
Was itanomen? Lancelot thought 
so; but at that instant he felt a hand 
on his shoulder, and looked round. 
It was the prophet. 

‘So far well,’ said he. ‘You are 
making a better day’s work than you 
fancy, and earning more wages. For 
instance, here is a packet for you.’ 

Lancelot seized it, trembling, and 
tore it open. It was directed in 
Honoria’s handwriting. 

* Whence had you this?’ said he. 

‘Through Mellot, through whom 
I can return your answer, if one be 
needed.’ 

The letter was significant of Ho- 
noria’s character. It busied itself 
entirely about facts, and shewed the 
depth of her sorrow by making no 
allusion to it. ‘Argemone, as Lan- 
celot was probably aware, had be- 
queathed to him the whole of her 
own fortune at Mrs. Lavington’s 
death, and had directed that various 
precious things of hers should be 
delivered over to him immediately. 
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Her mother, however, kept her 
ehamber under lock and key, and 
refused to allow an article to be 
removed from its accustomed place. 
It was natural in the first burst of 
her sorrow, and Lancelot would par- 
don. All his drawings and letters 
had been, by Argemone’s. desire, 
placed with her in her coffin: Ho- 
noria had been only able to obey her 
in sending a favourite ring of hers, 
and with it the last stanzas which 
she had composed before her death :— 


Twin stars, aloft in ether clear, 
About each other roll away, 
Within one common atmosphere 
Of their own mutual light and day. 
And myriad happy eyes are bent 
Upon their changeless love alway ; 
As, strengthened by their one intent, 
They pour the flood of life and day. 
So we, through this world’s waning night, 
Shall, hand in hand, pursue our way ; 
Shed around us order, love, and light, 
And shine unto the perfect day. 


The precious relic, with all its 
shattered hopes, came at the right 
moment to soften his hard-worn 
heart. The sight, the touch of it, 
shot like an electric spark through 
the black, stifling, thunder-cloud of 
his soul, and dissolved it in refreshing 
showers of tears. 

The prophet led him gently within 
the area of the railings, where he 
might conceal his emotion, and it was 
but a few seconds before Lancelot 
had recovered his self-possession and 
folluwed him up the steps through 
the wicket-door. 

‘They entered. The afternoon ser- 
vice was proceeding. ‘The organ 
droned sadly in its iron cage to a few 
musical amateurs. Some nursery- 
maids and foreign sailors stared about 
within the spiked felons’ dock which 
shut off the body of the cathedral, 
and tried in vain to hear what was 
going on inside the choir. As a wise 
author—a Protestant, too—has lately 
said, ‘ the scanty service rattled in the 
vast building like a dried kernel too 
small: for its shell... The place 
breathed imbecility, and unreality, 
and sleepy life-in-death, while the 
whole nineteenth century went roar- 
ing on its way outside. And as 
Lancelot thought, though only as a 
dilettante, of Old St. Paul’s, the morn- 
ing star and focal beacon of England 
through centuries and dynasties, from 
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old Augustine and Mellitus up to 
those Paul's Cross sermons whose 
thunders shook thrones, and to nobk 
Wren’s masterpiece of art, he asked, 
‘Whither all this? Coleridge's 
dictum, that a cathedral is a petrified 
religion, may be taken to bear more 
meanings than one. W1! 
return to thi 
‘When was it ever 
tem’ answered the proj 
was it ever any thing 
tionary makeshift, sin 


n will life 


| system ? 


cathedra 


tion of the monasteri 
‘Why, then, not 
once ?’ 
‘You English h 
it yet. At alle 
your cathedrals rai 
till you can put thea 
use than now.’ 
‘ And in the meanti 
‘In the m 
enouczh in them; 
the dead some y- 
what those choristers 
now ?” 
‘Not I said 
one round us, I sh 
‘That is our 
for we 


own fauif, aiter ail ; 


were not good churchmen 


enough to come in time for vespers. 
Shall I tell you whattheyaresingin 
* He hath put down the might 


their seat, and hath exalt 
humble and meek. He hath filled 
the hungry with good things, and the 
rich He hath sent empty away, 
Is there no life, think you, in those 
words, spoken here every afternoon 
in the name of God? 

* By hirelings, who neither 
nor understand -’ 

‘Hush. Be not hasty with im- 
putations of evil, within walls de- 
dicated to and preserved by the All- 
good. Even should the speakers for- 
get the meaning of their own words, 
to my sense, perhaps, that may just 
now leave the words more entirely 
God's. At all events confess, that 
whatever accidental husks may have 


care 


elustered round it, here is a germ of 


Eternal Truth. No, I dare not de- 
spair of you English, as long as I hear 
your priesthood forced by Providence, 
even in spite of themselves, thus to 
speak God’s words about an age in 
which the condition of the poor, and 
the rights and duties of man, are 
becoming the rallying-point for all 
thought and all organisation.’ 
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* . 1. } 
coes it not make the case 


‘ But 
more hopeless that such words hav¢ 
been spoken for centuries, and no 
man regards them ?’ 

‘You have to blame for tha 

rather than the priest. 

y are, so will he be in every : 

| country. He is but the ind 

the changes of their spiritual 
lown the 
a 


up and 
1ey will become in 


xt half century, so w 


put into it, and tl 

‘kicked it, and 

as England is doin 
now ; but that did not prevent the 
breath of life coming in good time. 
nor will it in England’s case.’ 

Lancelot at him with 
pu ziead iace. 

* You must not speak in such dee] 
parables to so young a learner.’ 

‘Is, then, my parable so hard ¢ 
Look around you and see what is the 
characteristic of your country and 
your veneration at this moment. 
What a yearning, what an expecta- 
tion, amid infinite falsehoods and 
confusions, of some nobler, more 
chivalrous, more god-like state! 
Your very tavern singer trolls out 
his belief that ‘there’s a good time 
coming, and the hearts of gamins, as 
well as millenarians, answer, ‘ True.’ 
Is not that a clashing among the dry 
bones? And as for flesh, what new 
materials are springing up among 
you every month, spiritual and phy- 
sical, for a state such as‘ eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard !’—railroads, elec- 
tric telegraphs, associate lodging- 
houses, club- houses, sanitary reforms, 


iooked 
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experimental schools, chemical agri- 
culture, a matchless school 
ductive science, an equally matchless 
school of naturalist painters,—an 
all this in the very workshop of th 
world! Look, again, at the healthy 
craving after religious art and cere 
monial,—the strong desire to preserve 
that which has stood the test of tim 
and, on the other hand, at the I 
ful resolution of your middle cl 
to stand or fall by the Bible alon 
to admit no innovations in worsh 
which are empty of instinctive mean- 
ing! Look at the enormous amount 
of practical benevolence whicl 
struggles in vain ay 
because it is as yet pris 
divided ! How 
man, des] ‘ 
while its nol 
Ashiey, a Carlisl 
while its middle clas si 
Faraday and a Stevenso 
an Elizabeth Fry ? 
a chaos of noble mate 
all confused, it is true, 
jarring, and chaotic,—here 
there self-will, superstition 
Atheism often, but o nly waitin: 
the one inspiring Spirit to organis 
and unite, and consecrate this ch 
into the noblest polity the world 
ever saw realise d! What a destiny 
may be that of your lan if you ” ‘ 
but the faith to see your own honot 
Were I not of my own country, 
would be an Englishman this day.’ 
‘And what is your country?’ 
asked Lancelot. ‘It should be 
noble one which breeds such men 
you.’ 
The stranger smiled. 
* Will you go thither with me ?’ 
‘Why not? I long for travel, 
and truly I am sick of my own coun- 
try. When the _— of which you 
speak,’ he went on, bitterly, ‘shall 
descend, I may return; till then 
England is no place for the penniless.’ 
* How know you that the Spirit is 
not even now poured out? Must 
your English Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, too, have signs and wonders ere 
they believe? Will men never know 
that ‘the kingdom of God comes not 
by observation ?’ that now, as ever, 
His promise stands true,—‘ Lo! I 
am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world?’ How many in- 
spired hearts even now may be che- 
rishing in seeret the idea which shall 


of in- 


dar« you, 
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reform the age, and fulfil at once the 
longings of every sect and rank ?’ 
Name it to me, then 
Who can name it? 
even see it, but those who are like 
Iiim from whom it comes? Thema 
long and stern discipline awaits. 
Would you be of them, you must, 
he Highest who ever trod this 
r into the wilderness, 
among the wild haaie stand 


4 


: to face with the powers of 


Who can 


fO lasting 


bid me. 
ae cote 
lala te 
tmoor. But 
have listened 


vill go where you shal 
irn sh phere dan nong 

ntains—live as an 
ides of Dar 

re ky 


1) 


*s voice, but even the 
piritual presence w! 
y childhood have 
i hear nothing in her 
ding of the iron wheels of 


iCCCSSITY. 
is thew ill of God. Ilence- 
shall study, not Nature, 

Yet as for place. I do 
your English primitive 

where Earth, worn out 

ling, has fall en weari ily 

, you shall rather come 

e oldest and yet the young- 

to our volcanic moun- 

where her bosom still 

the creative aaer of 

yund = primeval cradle of 

t ancient race of men. Wher 

the gnome as the salamander, the 

4 d the iotun, still linger 

Then, when you 

ea the wondrous harmony 

ween man and his dwelling- 

place, I will lead you to a land 

where you shall see the highest 

spiritua! cultivation in triumphant 

contact with the fiercest energies of 

matter; where men have learnt to 

tame and use alike the volcano and 

the human heart, where the body 

and the spirit, the beautiful and the 

useful, the human and the divine, 

are no longer separate, and men have 

embodied to themselves on earth an 

image of the ‘city not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ 

*‘ Where is this land ¥’ said Lance- 
lot, eagerly. 

‘Poor human nature must have 
its name for everything. You have 
heard of the country of Prester. John, 
that mysterious Christian empire, 
rarely visited by European eye ?’ 
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‘ There are legends of two such,’ 
said Lancelot, ‘an Ethiopian and an 
Asiatic one; and the Ethiopian, if 
we are to believe Colonel Harris's 
journey to Shoa, is a sufficiently 
miserable failure.’ 

‘True, the day of the Chamitic 
race is yet to come; you will not 
say the same of our Caucasian em- 
pire. To our race the present be- 
longs,—to England, France, Ger- 
many, America,—to us. Will you see 
what we have done, and, perhaps, 
bring home, after long wanderings, 
a message for your country which 
may help to unravel the tangled web 
of this strange time ?’ 

*T will, said Lancelot; ‘ now, this 
moment.’ 

‘Think what you do. It is a 
fearful journey. ‘They who travel it 
—even as they came naked out of 
their mother’s womb—even as they 
shall return thither, and carry no- 
thing with them of all they have 
gotten in this life—so must they go 
thither.’ 

‘Am I not thus already ?’ asked 
Lancelot. ‘ I have nothing—I know 
nothing—I fear nothing. Of what 
more can I strip myself?’ 

‘ Of thyself, he answered. 
it is enough.’ 

He laid his hand on Lancelot’s 
head. A peaceful warmth diffused 
itself over his limbs. The droning 
of the organ sounded fainter and 
more faint; the marble monuments 
grew dim and distant ; and, half un- 
consciously, he followed his guide 
through the cathedral door. 


* * * * 


* But 


Since that time there have been 
no tidings of Lancelot. How the 
strange prophet has fulfilled his pro- 
mise of guiding Lancclot’s education, 
—whether he has yet reached the 
country of Prester John,—whether, 
indeed, that Caucasian Utopia has a 
local and bodily existence, or was 
only used by the master to shadow 
out that Ideal which is, as he said of 
the Garden of Eden, always near us, 
underlying the Actual as the spirit 
does its body, giving life to all in it 
which is not falsehood and decay,— 
on all these questions I can give my 
readers no sort of answer: perhaps [ 
may have no answer to give; per- 
haps I may be afraid of giving one ; 
perhaps the times themselves are 
giving at once, cheerfully and sadly, 
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in strange destructions and strange 
births, a better answer than I can 
give. If any reader shall complain 
that I have left Lancelot’s history 
unfinished, let me entreat him man- 
fully to set about finishing his own 
history—a far more important one to 
him than Lancelot’s. If he shall 
complain that doubts are raised for 
which no solution is given,—that 
my hero is brought into perplexities 
without sign of outlet, into contra- 
dictory beliefs without present means 
of bringing them to accord,—let him 
consider well whether he himself be 
not in like case,—let him thank God 
if he finds that such zs his case, if he 
knows that they are most blind who 
say they see; happy for him, indeed, 
if he is conscious how little he be- 
lieves, how little he acts up to that 
small belief! Let him manfully try 
to right somewhat of the doubt, con- 
fusion, inconsistency, within him,— 
some of the bigotry, recklessness, 
respectably superstitious Atheism, 
round him; and then he will have 
no need to complain that my book 
stopped short of its conclusion: for 
surely if the premises be given, the 
wise men will not have to look far 
for the conclusion. 


In homely English I have given 
the reader Yeast; if he be a wise 
man he will be able to bake for him- 
self with it. 

And yet I have brought my hero 
to a conclusion, and an all-important 
one too, which whoso reads may find 
fairly printed in these papers. Hence- 
forth his life must begin anew. Were 
I to carry on the thread of his story 
continuously, he would still seem to 
have overleaped as vast a gulf as if 
I had re-introduced him as a grey- 
haired man. Strange! that the death 
of one of the lovers should seem no 
complete termination to their his- 
tory, when their marriage would 
have been accepted by all as the 
legitimate dénouement, beyond which 
no information was to be expected! 
as if the history of Love ended at 
the altar!—oftener it only begins 
there! Why should the reader com- 
plain of being denied the future his- 
tory of one life, when he is, in most 
novels, cut short by the marriage 
dénouement from the biography of 
two? 

And for the characters who have 
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acted as Lancelot’s satellites, and 
whose only purpose has consisted in 
their influence on his developement, 
what need have we to follow them 
further? ‘To what satisfactory end 
are they, in this state of society, 
likely to arrive? Which of them 
will not, most probably, remain till 
their dying day more or less stunted, 
thwarted, inferior to themselves ? 
Nature brings few of her children to 
perfection,—few, certainly, in these 
days. Honoria? She will become 
some comfortable squire or parson’s 
wife,—a little, bustling, round, bright- 
eyed, Becky Do-good; and no one 
will suspect, when they see her with 
her own children round her, what a 
voleano has cooled itself out in her 
without ever finding vent,—what a 
wild imagination has yawned itself 
into ev erlasting slumber by the side 
of a phlegmatie, matter-of-fact hus- 
band. ‘Tregarva, too, what will be- 
come of him? He is fast turning 
into a Chartist lecturer. He cannot 
end there; he will take to field- 
preaching. Three years more will 
most likely find him a Mormonite, 
ready to live or die for the New 


Jerusalem, setting off for Nauvoo 


itself; and finding no perfection 
there, why should he not push on as 
missionary to some Red Indian tribe, 
struggle hopelessly against whisky 
and Hudson's Bay Company clerks, 
and sink gradually into a solitary 
trapper, wandering moonstruck and 
alone? What hope of fulfilling his 
capabilities has such a man in these 
days? Mellot, too, and Luke,—will 
they not run on, one with his pagan 
pictures and the other with his high- 
art ones, and each attain a little 
credit, or, perhaps, a great deal, from 
their own private party? But as 
for developing themselves,—as for 
learning of each other, uniting their 
styles, that they may advance one 
step towards ‘the mesothetic school 
of the future, which is surely coming 
in all good time, will they do it? 
Not they. They will repeat them- 
selves and caricature themselves more 
weakly and more narrowly every 
succeeding exhibition, and dwindle 
down into hopeless mannerists, ad- 
mired not for what they are, but 
what they were, like the rest; till 
one day both tapers will be snuffed 
out, and the world will never guess 
what a brace of undeveloped possibi- 
lities it has lost. As for Mr. and 
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Mrs. Lavington, of them it can be only 
affirmed with certainty — that they 
will live till they die, if we can 
call that death which ends a state 
hardly worthy to be called life. The 
banker, like Bruce’s spider, will roll 
his grain nine times up to the top of 
the wall, and nine times tumbling 
down again, will, at the tenth effort, 
comfort the heart of the commercial 
world, as the spider did Bruce’s, by 
manfully succeeding—in what ? And 
yet there is stuff in that banker that 
would have sawn out into a dozen 
members of parliament. The vicar, 
is he not warped already? What 
possible developement can there be 
for him, except more knots and 
gnarled branches, more rigidity, and 
complications, and confused prickles, 
till the very sheep will be afraid to 
rub themselves against the rugged. 
bush for fear of tearing off their 
fleece? And yet who knows what 
heroism, even to martyrdom, that 
intense will, furthered by that subtle 
intellect, might not have achieved ? 

For Lancelot alone, who has cast 
off all outward forms, customs, re- 
spectabilities, in the hope that he who 
loseth his life in the old system may 
save it in the new,--in the hope of 
reaching some ground of truth and 
righteousness, some everlasting rock- 
stratum whereon to build, utterly 
careless what the building may be, 
how contrary soever to prejudice and 
precedent, provided God and Nature 
help him in its construction,—for 
him alone I see land. While all 
who set sail with him are tossed back 
at starting by the breakers, or swept 
into dull whirlpools, there to revolve 
and rot, for him, far across the deep, 
Atlantic islands bloom. But, alas! 
between are waste, raging waters, 
foul mud-banks, thick with dragons 
and syrens ; and many a bitter “day 
and blifiding night, in cold and hun- 
ger spiritual, perhaps physical, await 
him. For it was a true vision that 
John Bunyan saw, and one which, 
as the visions of wise men are wont 
to do, meant far more than the seer 
thought, when he beheld in his dream 
that there was indeed a land of 
Beulah, and Arcadian shepherd Pa- 
radises, on whose mountain tops the 
everlasting sunshine lay; but that 
the way to them, as this year 1848 is 
preaching to us, lies past the mouth 
of Hell, and through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. 
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J ELIEVE ae wh i 
{) The upward path is smoot! 
Lest thou shouldst stumble in the 
And faint before the truth. 


} -} , 
nose who say 


It is the only road 
Unto the realms of joy ; 
But he who seeks that b! 


Must all his powers en 


Bright hopes and pure delig 
Tpon his course may beam ; 


And there, amid the sternest ht 


The sweetest flowerets gl 


On all her breezes borne, 
Earth yields no scent 
But he that dares not : 
Should never crave the rose 
Arm, arm thee for the fi 
Cast uscless loads away ; 
Watch through the darkest hours of night ; 
Toil through the hottest day. 


Crush pride into the dust, 
Or thou must needs be slack ; 
And trample down rebellious lust, 
Or it will hold thee back. 


Seek not thy honour here, 
Waive pleasure and renown ; 
The world’s ‘dread laugh’ undaunted bear, 
And face its deadliest frown. 


To labour and to love, 
To pardon and endure, 
To lift thy heart to Ged above, 
And keep thy conscience pure,— 


Be this thy constant aim, 
Thy prafer and thy delight ; 
What matters who should whisper blame, 
Or who should scorn or slight ?— 


What matters—if thy God approve, 
And if, within thy breast, 
Thou feel the comfort of His love, 
The earnest of His rest ? 
Acton Bett. 
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s the parliamentary recess draws 
ti to a close, symptoms are deve- 
loping of the struggles which are 
likely to oceupy the coming session. 
Apart altogether from specific causes 
of strife, there is a general tendency 
towards a re-commencement of party 
warfare. The members of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s late government are be- 


sinning to feel the inconvenience of 


continued exclusion from office, and 
they are making desperate exertions 
to effect some combinations which 
vill restore them to at least a share 
of power. Their old party associa- 
tions and predilections lead them one 
way, while their recently adopted 
commercial principles draw them in 
the opposite direction. Up tod the 
present time their condition illus- 
trates a homely proverb: but they 
pursue their object with singular 
pertinacity and ability ; and, in the 
present state of parties, it is impos- 
sible that the public affairs can go 
on whilst some of the most accom- 
plished statesmen and experienced 
officials in the country continue hors 
de combat, either as members of the 
Government or as leaders of the 
Opposition. 

This position has been twice ex- 
emplified during the last month. 
Attempts at a reconciliation have 
been made on behalf of the Pro- 
tectionists, while, on the other hand, 
there have been pregnant rumours 
of a disposition in some members of 
the Whig Government to combine 
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of opinion in the borough. ‘This 
looked very like laying the basis for 
future operations, and this supposi- 


tion was soon after strengthened by 
the appearance of a letter from Lord 
Stanley, accepting, on behalf of his 
absent son, the proffered honour, and 
at the time lamenting, in good 
set terms, the disunion of the great 
Conservative party. Another sign 


of the supposed manceuvre was, that 


san 


? 
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the London weekly organ of the 
ultra-Tory party volunteered a vin- 
dication of the honour of Sir Robert 


Peel in his transactions with Canning, 
which was eagerly caught up and 
paraded by the daily organ of the 
Lincoln party, and followed up by 
an clahorate declaration of Conserv- 
ative principles, upon which, it was 
contended; a new ‘great Conserv- 
ative party’ could be constructed. 
The question was, the probable con- 

of the country gentlemen. It 








duct 
was soon apparent that the peace- 
makers had miscalculated the real 
state of feeling among the Protec 
tionists, who cannot as yet forget that 
their quondam leadar has twice thrown 
them over; and are not willing to 


run the risk of another fall, when 
it shall suit his convenience to throw 
Lord Stanley’s adroit 
therefore, has, 
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present, proved a failure. He has 
succeeded only in shewing his own 
willingness to take the leadership 
of the Conservative party, so often 
held up before his dazzled eyes as the 
prize of his public life, and as often 
snatched away by the superior tact 
of Sir Robert Peel. Still, we are 
inclined to think that the movement 
will not have been made without some 
results. When all are silent, it is 
impossible to test individual opinions ; 
but there is good reason to believe 
that many of ‘Sir Robert Peel's for- 
mer followers, who have not been in 
open rebellion against him, would be 
very well disposed to serve under 
Lord Stanley, 
the new party were clearly laid down. 

On the other hand, there have 
been frequent rumours of an amal- 
gamation between Sir Robert Peel's 


lieutenants and certain members of 


the Whig party. One programme 
went so far as to name Lord Claren- 
don as the future prime minister, 
Lord John Russell and the Grey 
section going out, and being replaced 
by Lord Lincoln, Lord Aberdeen, 
Sir James Graham, Mr. Goulburn, 
Mr. Gladstone, and so on. Such 
rumours as these are of very little 
importance compared with the fact 
that, in the present condition of par- 
ties, a powerful Government is im- 
possible, the majorities of the Whigs 
during the past session having been 
obtained under fortuitous circum- 
stances. Some new combinations, 
therefore, would appear to be abso- 
lutely necessary. 

A’ more significant sign of the 
times has been furnished by events 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The death of the Earl of Carlisle 
having made vacant one seat for that 
electoral county, the Earl Fitzwil- 
liam put forward his son, a youth 
scarcely more than of legal age, as a 
claimant for the honour of repre- 
senting it. Mr. Fitzwilliam’s Ad- 
dress contained vague expressions of 
Liberalism; but a large portion of 
the electors required from him some- 
thing more specific. A stronger op- 
position came from another quarter. 
‘he opinion has long gained ground, 
that the Government intend to pro- 
pose next session the payment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland. 
Mr. Fitzwilliam was called upon by 
the Yorkshire Dissenters to pledge 
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himself against this measure. He 
declined to do so, and they recom- 
mended him to retire. He made one 
or two appearances in public before 
his constituents, but was so roughly 
received that he abruptly gave up 
the contest. Afterwards, Sir Culling 
Eardley addressed the electors, on the 
Liberal side, pledging himself to op- 
pose State endowments of ministers 
of religion. Mr. Roebuck, also, has 
appeared upon the stage ; and if the 
Conservatives, after an interval of 
unaccountable apathy, had not at 
last shewn a disposition to support 
Mr. Beckett Denison, who would be 
the best man for the county, we do 
not know that we should be sorry 
to see Mr. Roebuck in parliament 
for this great constituency, because, 
with all his faults, he has striking 
parliamentary talents, and, above all, 
an unflinching honesty of purpose. 
His erratic tendencies would proba- 
bly, from time to time, be checked 
by the moral pendulum of so large 
and sturdy a constituency. It is 
evident that this question of State 
endowments will be set up next ses- 
sion, in opposition to any proposal 
by the Government to pay the Ca- 
tholic priesthood. ‘The Dissenters 
are a numerous and well-organised 
body, who will seize with avidity so 
tempting an opportunity for recruit- 
ing their political ranks from those 
of the mere opponents of Popery. 


CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


One after another, the great rail- 
way companies have followed the 
example of the North Western in 
publishing circumstantial accounts 
of the state of their affairs. Allow- 
ing for the occasional fluctuations of 
the share- market, the result has been 
satisfactory ; and although railway 
stock in general has not been re- 
lieved from that profound mistrust 
which was created by the caprice or 
the interested motives of persons able 
to influence the public mind, yet there 
can be little doubt that a basis has 
been laid for future progress towards 
prosperity. 

The directors of railways, when 
the excitement in favour of the new 
investment was at its height, could 
not do otherwise than float on the 
swift current of their shareholders 
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will. They would have shewn more 
moral courage if, in the hour of ad- 
versity, they had turned round upon 
their shareholders, charged them 
with having been parties to those 
expensive contests which have en- 
cumbered the companies with debt, 
and called upon them now, in their 
turn, to bear a proportion of the in- 
convenience and loss. But the direc- 
tors, as we feared they would, have 
preferred to turn round upon the 
public ; and, by restricting conveni- 
ences hitherto provided, they have 
done permanent damage to the sys- 
tem. Newspaper articles, at a time 
of panic, might do temporary mis- 
chief with the multitude; but a re- 
action could always be calculated on. 
An admission of radical defects in 
the railway system, made by its con- 
ductors themselves, strikes thinking 
men as being of much more conse- 
quence. Ifthe restrictions imposed 
by the directors of railways were 
based on a sound principle, we do 
not think the public would have a 
right to object to them; but they 
are a mere temporary expedient to 
ward off censure; they amount to a 
breach of faith with multitudes of 
persons; and they are likely to give 
a check to the expansive force of the 
new system of communication, at the 
very time when its sound and healthy 
action was proved by the increase of 
traffic during a period of general de- 
pression. We have before urged 
these considerations in detail; we 
repeat them, because the truth is 
often the very last thing told to the 
public. 

The statements of the companies 
generally, have the double merit of 
disabusing the public mind of exag- 
gerated expectations, and of furnish- 
ing sound practical data for those 
more moderate calculations now put 
forth by the directors. If the na- 
tional common sense and prudence 
were not impaired by the spirit of 
gambling, railway stock would 
steadily advance in favour as an in- 
vestment. But so long as the de- 
mand of the buying and selling mul- 
titude is regulated by the barometer 
of the Stock Exchange, so long will 
this immense branch of the national 
property continue to be the sport of 
something worse than chance. 
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DEATH OF LORD MELBOURNE. 


Among the political events of the 
past month must be mentioned the 
decease of Lord Melbourne. 

Without having earned for him- 
self the character of a statesman, 
Lord Melbourne exercised no in- 
considerable influence over the con- 
temporary politics of his country; 
and the events of his seven years’ 
administration of public affairs must 
hereafter secure a prominent place 
for him in our political history. 
Born and bred a Whig, and entering 
public life under the auspices of 
Charles James Fox, he made, from 
first to last, a very near approach to 
Toryism. He very early betrayed 
tendencies towards that advanced and 
enlightened policy which was a part 
of the system of Pitt, and which 
afterwards found a different but a 
congenial expression in the public 
life of Canning. Lord Melbourne, 
as Mr. William Lamb, counted him- 
self for many years as one in the 
ranks of the Whigs; but when Mr. 
Canning was called upon by his 
sovereign to take office, he joined him, 
as chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
continued to serve under Lord Gode- 
rich also, and afterwards under the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The same foresight of the national 
tendencies, the same independence of 
character, which enabled him to break 
from the Whigs and enlist under the 
banner of the successor of Lord 
Liverpool, induced him to accept 
office from Lord Grey, and to assume 
the post of Home-secretary during 
the Reform crisis. ‘The best proof 
of the general consistency of his cha- 
racter 1s afforded by the fact that his 
administration of that office, at the 
time when the Whig Government 
were compelled to assert the au- 
thority of the constitution against 
persons who were assisting them, in 
another way, to sap its foundations, 
rendered him very unpopular with 
the Radicals. He frankly accepted 

teform of Parliament as a ‘ great 
fact,’ although from his first entrance 
into public life he had been one of the 
most steady opponents of that great 
panacea for all national evils. And 


when he was called on by the Crown 

to form a ministry in the year 1834, 

and afterwards in 1835, he conducted 

its policy in such a manner as to lay 

hiraself open to the suspicion, among 
3c 
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the more violent of the Reform party, 
that he was really bent on retarding, 
and not on accelerating, the advance 
of the movement. 

Lord Melbourne scarcely received 
his full share of approval or esteem 
during his life. He had been too 
closely identified with the Whig party 
to allow of the minute shades of 
difference between his principles and 
theirs being perceived; and while 
he seemed to leave the machine of 
the State to work on upon the 
impulse given from without, he was 
oftener employed in regulating its 
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action and preventing convulsive 
a of its inherent strength. 
For this he was reviled, with equal 
ingratitude, by both political parties 
in the country. 

His social qualities endeared him 
to all who knew him; and his pri- 
vate character,—his frankness, and 
freedom from all affectation or po- 
litical disguise,—very much infused 
itself into his public life. His death 
has occasioned deep regret in the 
circles of private friends, and they 
are many. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


RE-ACTION IN BERLIN: STRUGGLE 
BETWEEN THE COURT AND THE 
PARLIAMENT. 


It had for a long time been evi- 
dent that the existing state of things 
in Berlin could not last,—that the 
power and government of the State 
could not remain much longer in 
balance between the King and the 
Constituent Assembly,—that from 
the hour when the Assembly passed 
the line of legitimate action marked 
out by the very nature of things, it 
would be necessary for the Crown to 
impose some check upon the turbu- 
lence and presumption of that body. 
In the then state of Germany, how- 
ever, this was likely to prove a dan- 
gerous experiment, because the po- 
pular prejudice ran in favour of the 
popular Assemblies, and invested 
even their extravagances with a kind 
of sanctity. 

The King of Prussia has had a 
very difficult game to play, and he is 
not exactly the man to play it. Want- 
ing decision of character, he has a 
certain exaltation of purpose which 
constantly hurries him into acts 
which his position scarcely justifies, 
and which he has not sufficient 
determination to follow up. In 
his dealings with the Democratic 
Assembly elected after the events of 
March, he exhibited, from time to 
time, a vacillation which emboldened 
the more violent party to press for 
impossible concessions ; until, at last, 
the king found himself in a position 
which left him no alternative but 
either to take the firm course which 
he ought to have taken at first, or 
else to become the only powerless 
man in his own dominions. He 


had yielded too much to be able to 
refuse more; and the more moderate 
men whom he first called to his coun- 
cils, and who were deeply imbued 
with constitutional principles, having 
either abandoned him in contempt, 
or recoiled in disgust before the vio- 
lence of the Democrats, he was left 
alone face to face with the Assembly. 
Certainly it is due to him to say, that 
although he kept up the paternal 
tone, till it became almost ridi- 
culous, he at last frankly accepted 
the new order of things; treated 
his subjects as grown men, not 
as children; and endeavoured to 
ascertain what were the wishes of the 
Assembly, that he might, as far as 
he could consistently with the in- 
terests of his whole people, carry 
them into effect. His great difficulty 
seems to have been that the Assem- 
bly scarce knew their own designs, 
and that the better order of repre- 
sentatives were overawed by the vio- 
lence of a mob too nearly connected 
with the Democratic section. It was 
obvious that this state of things could 
not last. 

The termination of the struggle in 
Vienna in favour of the Imperial 
authority seemed to point out a fa- 
vourable opportunity for attempting 
a similar re-action in Berlin. After 
much vacillation, the king at length 
resolved to confide the ministerial 
functions to a man who was deter- 
mined to assert the dignity and power 
of the Crown. He appointed as his 
prime minister Count Brandenburg, 
whose first act was to go down to 
the Assembly with a royal decree, 
setting forth that the deliberations 
of that body being overawed by mob 
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violence in the capital, it had become 
necessary to transfer it to a more 
remote place of meeting ; and finally 
ordaining that its sittings should be 
held at Brandenburg, a town not far 
from Potsdam. This decree fell like 
athunderbolt on the Assembly. The 
Democratic party were evidently un- 
prepared for it. Count Brandenburg 
followed up this coup by retiring from 
the Assembly. He was accompanied 
by nearly one-fourth of the members, 
who constituted the ‘ Right.’ Close 
upon the heels of this decree came 
the occupation of Berlin by troops 
and a prorogation of the Assembly. 
This latter step was resisted as illegal 
by the remaining members, about 
two hundred and forty in number ; 
and they endeavoured still to act as 
if they were a legally constituted 
body. Their main plea was, that 
being a constituent, and not a legis- 
lative body, the king had not the 
right to prorogue or to transfer the 
sitting elsewhere. The minister, act- 
ing by the arm of General Wrangel, 
refused to allow them to meet in 
their ordinary place ; and then com- 
menced a somewhat ludicrous game 
between the members and the au- 
thorities, the former attempting to 
meet first at an hotel, then in a 
shooting-gallery, and finally in the 
‘Town Hall, but being as often pre- 
eluded from carrying on their de- 
liberations by the intervention of the 
military. Although the acts of the 
Government were arbitrary, they 
were conducted with all possible 
courtesy towards t!:.- members of the 
Assembly. The coi:test was, in fact, 
a series of moral demonstrations on 
both sides. At length, the delibera- 
tions of the body, in their last place 
of refuge, having been decisively in- 
terrupted, they came to a vote, al- 
most by acclamation, against the 
payment of taxes. They parodied 
the examples of ‘ passive resistance.’ 

The Burgher Guard of Berlin 
having shewn a disposition to protect 
the Assembly, the next step of the 
Government was to dissolve that 
body and disarm the citizens. It was, 
at first, supposed that the attempt to 
carry this resolution into effect would 
lead to an armed contest; but whe- 
ther it was that the enormous amount 
of troops in the capital overawed the 
malcontents, or that they had re- 
solved on carrying out the principle 
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of passive resistance, the disarmament 
was effected quietly, and with a cour- 
teous absence from violence on either 
side. 

Up to this point the king and his 
ministers had gained their object, but 
as some delay had occurred between 
the first announcement of the decree 
for transferring the Assembly and 
the final measures, the intelligence 
had spread in the provinces. At 
Breslau, symptoms of violent resist- 
ance were shewn; and from vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom addresses 
came in supporting the Assem- 
bly. Upon a rumour, generally be- 
lieved, that the prorogation of the 
Assembly was only the first step to- 
wards a dissolution, many members 
of the ‘ Right,’ who had at first stood 
by the minister, came round so 
far as to attempt a mediation, and to 
support the principle that the king 
ought to choose his ministers in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the Assembly. This por- 
tion of the Assembly’s case was 
generally adopted by the moderate 
party throughout Prussia, and in the 
Frankfort Parliament; but the re- 
solution against the payment of 
taxes seems to have been considered 
as premature, more especially as 
it was known that the Govern- 
ment were in possession of funds 
sufficient to last for some time to 
come. The minister had evidently 
calculated upon armed resistance, 
which he, no doubt, expected to over- 
come. He would then be in a situa- 
tion to dictate terms to unsuccessful 
rebels. But the peaceful and passive 
attitude assumed by his opponents 
disconcerted his plans, and in this 

osition the affair rested. The 
Xing of Prussia accompanied his 
acts of arbitrary authority with a 
declaration that he did not mean to 
deprive the people of the liberties 
and privileges guaranteed in March, 
but desired only to secure to the 
Assembly the opportunity of de- 
liberating uncontrolled. The po- 
pular party, on the other hand, 
were possessed by a deep mistrust 
of his designs. The selection of 
Count Brandenburg was held to 
be a demonstration against the 
new order of things, to which the 
king himself was supposed, naturally 
enough, not to be very a 
The contest turned upon technical- 
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ities, and while the real struggle was 
for power, it was veiled under a de- 
cent respect for constitutional forms. 


AUSTRIA AND ITALY: CONDUCT OF 
THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


When we last wrote, Vienna and 
its insurrectionary inhabitants were 
surrounded by the Imperial troops, 
under the supreme command of 
Prince Windischgratz, with Jella- 
chich as General of the Croatian 
army, and Auersperg at the head of 
the troops which had formed the 
garrison of Vienna, and some addi- 
tions. The investment of the city 
was complete ; but the instructions of 
the Imperial commander forbade his 
having recourse to a bombardment, 
until after ali »ttempts at a nego- 
tiation should have failed. The in- 
surgents within the city, who over- 
awed the more peaceable inhabitants, 
continued for some time in high 
spirits, believing that a Hungarian 
army would soon relieve them from 
their embarrassment. Their reliance 
on Hungarian interference seems 
to have been mainly founded on the 
fact that Jellachich and his Croa- 
tians constituted the great rallying 
force of the emperor, thus identifying 
his cause with a Sclavonian move- 
ment. It wasthought that the Magyars 
would make common cause with the 
Germans against a common enemy. 
But the emperor, however grateful 
he might feel to Jellachich and his 
followers, did not throw himself into 
the arms of the Sclavonians. He 
retired to Olmiitz in Moravia, a 
country to which he had recently 
conceded a constitution of the most 
liberal character, and where he was 
received with the utmost affection. 
The proclamations of the emperor, 
dated from that place, were distin- 
guished by a moderate and paternal 
tone. He summoned the Diet to sit 
at Kremsier, it is true, upon the 
same pretext which was afterwards 
adopted by the King of Prussia in 
summoning his National Assembly 
to Brandenburg ; but beyond this 
measure, rendered necessary by the 
disturbed state of Vienna, and the 
overbearing conduct of the Demo- 
cratic party, there was nothing in 
the Imperial proclamations to give a 
pretext for continued rebellion. Pro- 
minent in those proclamations was 
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the sacred Imperial promise that the 
concessions of March should not be 
withdrawn from the people. 

Armed with this moral right, 
Prince Windischgriitz called upon 
the Vienna insurgents to surrender. 
The conditions he proposed were more 
in vindication of the offended law 
than the retaliatory demands of a 
political and military authority. He 
required that a knot of notorious 
instigators of rebellion should be de- 
prived of the benefits of the capitu- 
lation, and the murderers of Count 
Latour unconditionally given up ; 
but he pressed for nothing further. 
These terms were met with coun- 
ter- propositions, and a fruitless ne- 
gotiationwas continued ; the insurrec- 
tionary leaders believing that Prince 
Windischgratz would not dare to 
bombard the city, and he, for his 
part, being most unwilling to do so. 
At length the final period allowed 
for negotiation passed without a set- 
tlement, and then the suburbs were 
attacked. The citizens, in their de- 
fence, exhibited the utmost bravery ; 
but the measures of the Imperial 
generals had been so well taken, and 
their force was so enormous, that 
the insurgents were forced to capitu- 
late. The Prince dictated his own 
terms, which were still very mo- 
derate; and it was supposed that 
the worst evils were over. but an 
untoward event occurred which al- 
tered the complexion of the affair. 
A Hungarian army appeared in sight 
of Vienna; the hopes of the more 
violent Democrats were excited; they 
flew again to arms ; and when Prince 
Windischgriitz was about to enter the 
city under the capitulation he was 
met with a hostile fire. This was 
too much even for his forbearance ; 
an assault was ordered, and the city 
was taken by force of arms. It is 
affirmed that frightful atrocities were 
committed by the Croatian soldiers 
during the assault ; but the accounts 
received from either party are far 
from being authenticated, even by 
internal evidence. 

Vienna was, of course, declared in 
a state of siege. The infraction of 
the capitulation gave Prince Win- 
dischgriitz absolute power, unre- 
strained by the laws of war. The 
upholders of democratic principles 
throughout Europe anticipated a 
military reaction of the most despotic 
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character; and there arose a general 
lamentation over the lost cause of 
liberty. The conduct of Prince Win- 
dischgratz by no means justified these 
premature fears. Although he main- 
tained a rigorous rule over the De- 
mocrats, prohibiting public meetings 
and suppressing all newspapers except 
the official organ, there was no attempt 
to interfere with personal liberty. be 
course, a general disarmament of the 
citizens, and especially of the Aca- 
demic Legion, took place. In most 
cases this was only a restoration to 
the emperor of the property of the 
empire, the arms having been taken 
from the Arsenal. The ordinary as- 
pect of the city was soon restored ; 
the military were kept out of sight ; 
and, in a few days, all went on as 
usual. It is satisfactory to know that, 
with the exception of some signal in- 
stances of unavoidable destruction, 
the city has not received so much 
damage as might have been expected 
from a bombardment. 

The general opinion of Euro 
would seem to be favourable to the 
policy of the emperor, directed as it 
has been by moderation. One act, 
however, of Prince Windischgriitz 
has excited some controversy. We 
have often had occasion to men- 
tion the notorious Robert Blum, of 
whom an account appeared in our 
Number for September last. A 
bookseller in Leipsig, and a great 
demagogue on his small scale, he 
was elected by Leipsig as a repre- 
sentative in the Frankfort parlia- 
ment, where he soon made himself 
obnoxious as one of the most vio- 
lent leaders of the ultra-Democratic 
party. When the troubles broke 
out in Vienna, an instinctive love 
of tumult and disorder led him to 
rush to that city, where he became an 
active fomenter of disturbance, sus- 
taining the insurgents against the 
Imperial authority. This man having 
fallen into the power of Prince Win- 
dischgratz, was tried by court-mar- 
tial and shot. The news of his ex- 
ecution created violent disputes upon 
the question of right. It was said, 
on the one hand, that Blum’s repre- 
sentative character rendered his per- 
son inviolate ; that, at least, he ought 
to have been sent in custody to 
Frankfort, and tried there. His 
execution was denounced as a mur- 
der, and upon it was based a charge 
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that Prince Windischgritz was the 
only too willing instrument of a 
ruthless reactionary tyranny. To 
these arguments it was opposed that 
Blum’s sacred character applied only 
to the discharge of his functions at 
Frankfort, or under the direct au- 
thority of the central power ; that, 
being a native of Saxony, and 
found in the act of open insurrection 
against the Imperial authority, he 
was liable, like any other rebel 
caught in the fact, to be punished 
according to the laws of war. Per- 
haps, as a matter of policy and 
prudence, it might have been better 
to have spared this man, and so to 
have precluded much inflammatory 
declamation ; but then, on the other 
hand, an opportunity would have 
been lost of offering a severe and 
signal example to a class of men who 
abound at the present time through- 
out the Continent, and whose ideas 
and acts are utterly opposed to the 
maintenance of all order, even under 
republican authority. 

According to the latest accounts, 
the emperor still maintained his de- 
sign of convoking the Diet to meet 
elsewhere than in the capital; nor, 
with this single exception, are there 
any indications of a disposition on his 
part to regard the late severe mea- 
sures against Vienna as other than 
exceptional to those general principles 
of government which were accepted 
by him in March, and which he has 
since ratified. 

The praise due to the Austrian 
generalissimo in Vienna can scarcely 
be extended to the acts of Marshal 
Radetski in Italy. He is evidently 
what the European Democrats would 
fain have us believe is the character 
of Prince Windischgriitz, an Aus- 
trian soldier of the old school. To 
an octogenarian, who has achieved 
such wonderful triumphs as those of 
the old marshal during the last few 
months, much may be forgiven; 
but we question whether even the 
emperor himself can approve of the 
acts of his military proconsul in 
Italy. Not regarding his own so- 
lemn promise to respect life and pro- 
perty when accepting the capitulation, 
Radetski has issued an arbitrary de- 
cree, imposing on the chief nobles of 
Milan a fine of one million sterling, 
as a punishment for their share in 
the insurrection. One has to pay 
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48,000/.; another 32,0007.; and so 
on; and a number of ladies are 
mulcted in fines of 24,0002. each. 
We doubt the policy of this arrange- 
ment as much as we blame its harsh- 
ness. 


WHAT IS THE UTILITY OF THE CEN- 
TRAL GERMAN POWER ? 


From the first establishment of 
the Central German authority in 
Frankfort, the chances, in the esti- 
mation of all rational men, have been 
against its being able to exercise any 
real influence over the political af- 
fairs of Germany. During the first 
enthusiasm consequent on the revo- 
lutionary outbreak, this parliament 
possessed, to a certain extent, a power 
of doing mischief. When the old 
authorities seemed to be shaken to 
their foundations, men naturally 
looked to this new authority as afford- 
ing some possible chance of escape 
from general anarchy. The Central 
German Parliament had at one time 
very nearly involved Europe in war 
by their intermeddling with the 
Schleswig-Holstein question ; but the 
sovereigns and diplomatists took 
warning by that event, and pre- 
cluded the troublesome gentlemen at 
Frankfort from enjoying again a si- 
milar opportunity. In the original 
scheme there certainly was some 
grandeur, and it would have been a 
great event for Germany if all its 
separate kingdoms could have been 
united for the purpose of combined 
action. The world, however, does 
not seem to be yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced for such a consummation ; 
and this great structure, which was 
to have extended all over Germany, 
ae but a skeleton and a theory 
still. 


One course of usefulness certainly 
did appear to be open to the Frank- 


fort authorities. If they were pow- 
erless to make war, or to coerce the 
existing authorities, they might, at 
least, be in a position to make peace, 
—to step in between contending par- 
ties, reminding them of the interests 
of their common fatherland, and ex- 
alting them to union. This would 
have been a function at once useful 
and glorious. But the previous con- 
duct of the parliament and the ad- 
ministration had deprived them of 
even this privilege. While they 
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disappointed the German Democracy 
by not going the full length of their 
wild desires, they had, on the other 
hand, irrevocably offended the sove- 
reigns of Germany by the arrogance 
with which they assumed to super- 
sede the authority of these princes, 
and dictate their measures. As a 
natural consequence, their counsels 
were rejected by both parties, and 
their efforts at mediation treated with 
deserved contempt. Their late pro- 
ceedings betray an absurd uncon- 
sciousness of their own want of power 
and influence. Prince Windischgratz 
can afford to despise the impotent 
attempts of a fraction of the Assem- 
bly to force the central authority 
to exact atonement for the execution 
of Blum ; and, in the presence of the 
King of Prussia and his military 
power, they dare not go further 
than condemn the Berlin Assembly 
for their vote against the payment ot 
taxes. Their imperial authority and 
legislative functions are confined to a 
vote that the measures of the em- 
peror against Vienna must be re- 
garded as exceptional ; and a recom- 
mendation to the King of Prussia to 
choose his ministry in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority of 
the Assembly. Their babbling en- 
thusiasm is now confined within much 
narrower limits than heretofore, and 
their pretensions are modified by 
theirimpotency. The last kick they 
received was from the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, who felt himself strong 
enough to protest openly against the 
insolence with which they assumed 
the power of the sovereigns and 
princes of Germany. 


FRANCE: GENERAL CAVAIGNAC AND 
HIS ASSAILANTS. THE FORTHCOM- 
ING PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


All the interest of French politics 
is centred in the forthcoming elec- 
tion for the Presidency. The avowed 
candidates are, General Cavaignac, 
Lamartine, Louis Napoleon, Ledru 
Rollin, and Raspail. Of these, Ca- 
vaignac has the superior claims ; Na- 
poleon the better prospects. The 
prestige of his name influences the 
ignorant multitude. He receives the 
support of the Legitimists and the 
Orleanists, because they think his 
election would be a token of Royalist 
tendencies, and they believe that his 
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authority cannot long stand; in 
which case their several chiefs would 
have a chance of being restored. 
The Duc de Bordeaux has published 
a manifesto, not in France, but in 
the Morning Post. M. Thiers is an 
avowed supporter of Prince Louis 
Napoleon. A very few days will 
decide this all-important question. 

In the meanwhile, an attempt was 
made to damage the cause of General 
Cavaignac by disputing the chief 
merit on which his claim rests. He 
holds the Government in virtue of 
his having saved France from the 
anarchists of June. It is now pre- 
tended that, had he obeyed instruc- 
tions given him in his capacity of 
Minister of War by the Executive 
Council, the insurrection of June 
could not have assumed a formid- 
able shape. A specific charge to this 
effect was made the subject of dis- 
cussion in the Assembly on the 25th 
ult., the result of which was a ma- 
jority in favour of Cavaignac of 603 
to 34. 


INSURRECTION IN ROME. 


The insurrectionary spirit in Eu- 
rope seems to be as capricious in the 
choice of its points of developement 
as the cholera itself. A bewildering 
uncertainty defies foresight. One 
week the outbreak of popular insub- 
ordination is in the north; the next 
accounts received draw off our at- 
tention to the east, or the centre of 
Europe; and a third shifting of the 
stream or current of social discovery 
exhibits it in full action in the south. 
It was supposed that the Pope had 
succeeded in weathering the storm, 
or escaping the extreme virulence of 
the contagion. His Holiness had, 
like many other reforming poten- 
tates, originated a movement only 
to deplore its results, and to wince 
under the effects of his own 
enthusiasm. He had conceded every 
thing that was left to him to con- 
cede in his temporal capacity, and 
while Catholic Europe felt at ease as 
to the future, Protestant powers be- 
lieved that they could negotiate with 
safety. A clever diplomatist, thrown 
out of his sphere of action as a 
French ambassador by the French 
Revolution, had been selected by the 
Pope as his minister. A diplomatic 
Swiss, this man had transferred his 
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allegiance with the facility and fidel- 
ity proverbial with his countrymen. 
He had formed a ministry, and was 
governing the Papal States, to all 
appearance, with vigour and wisdom. 
But this was precisely the point at 
which the insurrectionary spirit, 
working like an internal irruption- 
ary force underneath society, and 
choosing the most tranquil spots 
where the superficial crust was thin- 
nest, would manifest itself; and the 
delusive calm of life in Rome was 
suddenly broken by a violent popu- 
lar outbreak. The ostensible pre- 
text with the populace was a desire 
for a change of ministry: the real 
motive seems to have been one which 
has prevailed more or less since the 
troubles of Italy first began —an 
indisposition to submit to that exag- 
geration of the paternal form of go- 
vernment which the Papal authority 
maintained, by translating its spi- 
ritual into a temporal power, and 
borrowing the sanctions of the latter 
from the former. The Roman po- 
pulace shewed themselves very much 
like the mobs of Vienna, Berlin, and 
Paris. They rose in tumult, more 
or less countenanced by some of the 
military, and finished by the public 
assassination of Count Rossi. It is 
true that this crime was not attended 
by the atrocities which characterised 
the German murders; and an at- 
tempt is made to shew that it was not 
premeditated : but the fact that the 
people of Rome shewed no compunc- 
tion, but, on the contrary, celebrated 
the event as a triumph, sufficiently 
proves what is their real temper. 
Lhe result is, that the Pope has been 
publicly coerced; and, under the in- 
fluence of fear, has appointed a mi- 
nistry demanded by his people. 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 


The integrity of our Indian em- 
pire has again been threatened by 
the Sikhs, and with success. The 
intrepidity of Major Edwardes had 
had checked for a time the troubles 
in Moultan; but the native chief- 
tains, gaining confidence, and extend- 
ing their insurrection, a larger force 
was sent against them under General 
Whish. From causes, not wholly 
explained, the general met with a 
check ; and up to the latest accounts, 
victory, which ought to have been 
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ours, remains suspended. The whole 
of the Punjaub is in a very troubled 
state; and our moral influence is 
threatened in several quarters. It 
is incredible that infatuation of the 
Indian Government, which allows so 
vast a territory, filled with so war- 
like and hostile a population, to be 
guarded by so inadequate a body of 
troops. The ache suggestion is, 
that this short-sighted policy is dic- 
tated by a false economy; but re- 
peated reverses ought long ere this 
to have put a stop to this error. 


Current History. 


[December, 1848. 


If the idea were not almost too 
dreadful to contemplate, one might 
suspect that a worse than Machiavel- 
lian policy dictated this system of 
locating inadequate: forces, that the 
Sikhs may be tempted to rebel, and 
thus provoke further and more fatal 
aggressions. Be this as it may, it is 
confidently affirmed that this last 
attempt of the Sikhs has been fol- 
lowed by a resolution of the Indian 
Government to annex the whole of 
the Punjaub. 
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